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BARNARD 

Azelle  Brown  Waltcher  ’45 


Retired  Professors  Azelle  Brown  Waltcher 
’45  and  Irving  Waltcher 


I LOVED  MY  TIME  at  Barnard:  the  good 

friends  I made,  the  faculty  and  the  paces  they  put  us  through,  the  vari- 
eties of  programs,  both  academic  and  extracurricular,  and  the  Barnard 
spirit  in  general.  I had  been  a scholarship  recipient  and  was  keenly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  my  way  at  the  College  was  made  easier  by  the 
generosity  of  some  who  went  before  me.  Altogether,  I have  had  a lot 
to  be  grateful  for  and  had  planned  for  quite  a while  to  give  something 
back  to  Barnard. 

Then,  two  years  ago,  a company  whose  stock  Irv  and  I had  long 
held  was  slated  for  takeover.  Not  only  were  we  going  to  lose  the  dividends  we  had  been  receiving, 
but  the  capital  growth  that  we  had  planned  to  distribute  through  our  wills  was  going  to  be 
markedly  diminished  by  capital  gains  taxes. 

After  talking  with  the  Development  Office  at  Barnard,  we  realized  that  we  could  use  the  full 
pre-taxed  value  of  the  stock  to  set  up  charitable  remainder  trusts  that  would  not  only  provide  life- 
time payments  to  my  husband  and  me,  but  would  also  allow  us  to  make  a larger  gift  to  Barnard 
than  we  ever  dreamed  possible. 

Making  this  gift  has  been  a very  happy  event  for  us.  We  now  receive  a very  generous  income — 
several  times  what  we  had  been  receiving  in  dividends  from  the  stock — and  we  enjoyed  an  income- 
tax  deduction  as  well.  Most  of  all,  we  derive  real  satisfaction  and  delight  from  knowing  that,  after 
our  deaths,  the  trust  proceeds  will  establish  the  Azelle  B.  Waltcher  ’45  and  Irving  Waltcher 
Scholarship  Fund.  We  couldn’t  be  more  pleased. 


For  information  on  how  to  make  a deferred  gift  to  Barnard,  please  contact:  Stephanie  Whitsitt,  Associate  Director  for 
Planned  Giving,  The  Barnard  Campaign,  Barnard  College,  3009  Broadway , New  York,  NY  1 002  7-6598;  phone: 
(212)  854-200l;fax:  (212)  854-7550;  or  E-mail  swhitsitt@harnard.columhia.edu 
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LETTERS 


On  Parents  and  Memoir 

My  thanks  to  Barnard  Magazine  for  two 
fine  articles  in  the  Winter  1997  issue — 
“Artifacts  of  the  Imagination:  Writing  a 
Parent’s  Life”  and  Gina  Luria  Walker’s 
“Walking  Alone.”  For  five  years  I’ve  been 
working  on  Balancing  Acts:  Memories  of 
American  Political  Expatriates  in  Mexico 
1947 -1965 , a communal  memoir  about 
my  parents  and  other  communists  and 
progressives  who  fled  the  United  States 
during  the  “Red  Scare”  years. 

These  articles  allowed  me  to  see  my  own 
work  for  what  it  really  is — not  a historical 
analysis  of  political  exile,  but  a way  of  trying 
to  come  to  terms  with  my  parents’  choices. 
In  dealing  with  an  entire  community,  more 
than  fifty  families,  instead  of  tackling  the 
central  issue  I just  managed  to  find  a round- 
about  approach  to  the  same  thing.  (Perhaps 
my  next  book  will  be  about  my  parents.) 

Diana  Zykofsky  Anhalt 

Lomas  Chapultepec,  Mexico 

More  Buried  Treasures 

There  is  another  buried  treasure,  a physi- 
cist that  I am  almost  certain  Ruth  Lewin 
Sime  never  heard  about  while  she  was 
studying  physical  chemistry  at  Barnard 
(“Unburying  Treasures,”  Spring  1997). 
Margaret  Maltby  was  an  instructor  in 
chemistry  at  Barnard,  a rank  that  was  the 
highest  held  by  a woman  at  Columbia 
when  she  took  charge  of  the  department 
of  chemistry  in  1900.  When  Marie  Reimer 
was  hired  in  1903  to  head  the  department, 
Maltby  was  promoted  to  adjunct  professor 
of  physics  and  chaired  the  Barnard  physics 
department  from  1918  to  1931.  A gradu- 
ate of  MIT,  Maltby  had  done  distin- 
guished doctoral  research  at  Gottingen  on 
the  measurement  of  high  electrolytic  re- 
sistances and  in  1895  became  the  first 
American  woman  to  earn  a Ph.D.  in 
physics  from  any  German  university.  She 
continued  working  in  this  area  as  the  first 
woman  to  become  a research  assistant  at 
the  prestigious  Physikalisch-Technische 


Reichsanstalt  near  Berlin. 

As  a physicist,  Maltby’s  research  talents 
remained  buried  while  she  taught  at 
Barnard,  although  she  devoted  much  time  to 
the  recently  founded  Association  of  Colle- 
giate Alumnae  (later,  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  University  Women).  Perhaps  Ms. 
Sime  could  shed  some  light  on  the  circum- 
stances for  women  scientists  in  the  academic 
world  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twen- 
tieth century  that  might  have  contributed  to 
this  strange  outcome. 

Shirley  Sexauer  Harrison  ’44 

Bayside,  New  York 

Modern  Media 

Firstly,  thanks  for  all  your  efforts.  I always 
look  forward  to  reading  Barnard  Magazine. 

I want  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  time  to 
have  a new  category  in  the  Ex  Libris  sec- 
tion. “Multimedia,”  which  may  be  a spe- 
cial Internet  “thing,”  or  a computer 
product,  or. . . ? I have  an  interest  because  I 
am  a producer  for  computer  games,  but  I 
am  always  interested  to  see  what  other  hi- 
tech  products  are  being  made,  distributed, 
created,  or  published. 

Meg  Storey  ’81 

San  Francisco 

Bigger  is  Better 

I’m  sure  you’re  aware  that  as  some  of  us 
grow  older  we  have  problems  with  our 
eyes.  I have  been  finding  Barnard  Maga- 
zine increasingly  difficult  to  read  because 
so  many  of  the  articles  are  printed  in  very 
small  type. 

Would  it  he  possible  to  consider  those  of 
us  who  may  be  dealing  with  cataracts  and 
other  eye  problems  and  enlarge  the  type 
used  in  the  Magazine? 

Renee  F.  Cooper  ’45 

Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Editor’s  Note:  Yes,  certainly.  We  will  keep 
this  in  mind  in  future  issues  of  the  Magazine . 
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A NEW  SISTER  SCHOOL 


WHEN  SHE  enrolled  at  Barnard,  Alison  Cross 
’97  never  imagined  herself  bonding  with  distant  rela- 
tives, strolling  down  quiet,  leafy  paths,  and  eating  rich 
Southern  cooking.  But  that's  exactly  what  she  did 
during  the  fall  semester,  as  one  of  the  first  Barnard 
students  to  participate  in  a new  exchange  program 
with  Atlanta’s  Spelman  College. 

“I  loved  it,”  says  Cross,  an  architecture  major 
from  Fremont,  California.  “My  roots  are  in  Georgia. 

My  family  has  a Spelman  legacy.  The  whole  school  is 
like  one  big  sorority.” 

Indeed,  Spelman,  a historically  black  women’s 
college,  prides  itself  on  its  “sisterhood,”  which  ex- 
tends to  other  women’s  schools  with  whom  it  has 
long-standing  student  exchange  programs.  With  its 
New  York  City  setting  and  relationship  with  a major 
research  university,  Barnard  is  a welcome  addition  to 
Spelman’s  network,  which  also  includes  Smith, 

Mount  Holyoke,  Vassar,  and  Bryn  Mawr. 

“[The  exchange  program]  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  have  similar-yet-different  experiences,” 
says  Cynthia  Neal  Spence,  Spelman’s  associate  academic  dean.  “Both  our  colleges  are  well-grounded  in  issues 
of  women,  but  Spelman  has  a more  specific  focus  on  the  development  of  African-American  women  and 
women  of  color,  and  Barnard  has  New  York  City.” 

From  Barnard’s  perspective,  the  new  program  also  sets  two  firsts,  as  the  College’s  only  student  exchange 
with  a domestic  school  and  with  an  institution  where  the  majority  of  students 
are  women  of  color.  “The  exchange  with  Spelman  adds  to  the  diversity  of  expe- 
riences you  can  get  here,"  says  Vivian  Taylor,  Barnard’s  associate  dean  of  stu- 
dent affairs  who  oversees  the  program. 

So  far,  three  students  from  each  college  have  participated,  and  both  schools 
are  reporting  great  interest  from  future  juniors,  for  whom  the  program  is  in- 
tended. For  Cross,  as  well  as  other  participants,  the  exchange  enriches  the  col- 
lege experience  inside  as  well  as  outside  the  classroom.  In  “Twentieth-Century 
African-American  Literature"  at  Spelman,  for  instance,  Cross  said  she  learned 
much  from  her  classmates,  who  came  from  what  she  described  as  “an  interest- 
ing mix  of  black  cultures."  For  LaShay  Jones,  a theater  and  philosophy  major  at 
Spelman,  Barnard’s  “Text  and  Movement"  class  was  a unique  addition  to  her 
training  as  an  actor. 

Jones  and  Cross  learned  another  lesson,  too;  they  each  came  to  appreciate 
what  it  was  they  loved  most  about  their  “home”  schools.  Jones  lamented  miss- 
ing Spelman  Founder’s  Day  in  April,  a large-scale  event  attended  by  alumnae 
and  renowned  speakers,  while  Cross  says  that  by  the  end  of  her  semester 
down  south,  she  yearned  for  New  York  City’s  quicker  pace  and  more  easily  ac- 
cessible midnight  snacks. 


Spelman  College  students  LaShay 
Jones  (left)  and  Stacey  Dougan  come 
to  Barnard 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


in  the  spring  of  1906  Mark  Twain  visited  Barnard,  kicking  off  a 
series  of  speaking  engagements  to  exclusively  female  audiences — 
which  earned  him  the  moniker,  “the  Belle  of  New  York.”  At  the 
Barnard  0Union,  dues-paying 
members  gathered  to  hear 

Twain’s  self-deprecating  reflec-  Wrtm : 

tions  on  “Morals  and  Memory.” 

“It’s  my  opinion  that  everyone  I 

know  has  morals,”  began  Twain.  B 

know  I have.  But  I’d  rather  H 

teach  them  than  practice  them  4H 

any  day.”  He  was  a big  hit,  as  j 

were  the  “lemonade  and  small 

cakes”  that  were  served,  reported  , afc.  ~ 

the  Barnard  Bulletin.  I 


JOE  PINEIRO 
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NAJLAH  FEANNY 
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I 997  COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 


The  Responsibilities 
of  Dreams 

BY  PRESIDENT  JUDITH  SHAPIRO 


Today’s  ceremony  is  what  we  anthro- 
pologists  call  a big-time  rite  of  passage — 
you  cross  one  of  the  major  thresholds  in 
your  educational,  professional,  and  person- 
al lives.  And  you  should  do  so  with  a great 
sense  not  only  of  trepidation — which  is  to  be  expect- 
ed— hut  also  of  confidence  and  exhilaration,  since  the 
work  you  have  done  and  the  experiences  you  have  had 
during  these  past  four  years  at  Barnard  are  a strong  and 
solid  foundation  for  all  that  is  to  come. 

This  is  an  occasion  when  well-wishers  say  they  hope 
that  all  your  dreams  come  true.  I hesitate  to  wish  that 
upon  you,  though,  since  I have  recently  read  a study 
about  what  are  in  fact  the  four  most  common  dreams 
that  occur  among  the  American  population — which 
turn  out  to  be  fears:  the  fear  of  falling;  the  fear  of  being 
chased;  the  fear  of  being  unprepared  for  an  exam  (which 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  students  have  a hard  time 
telling  when  they’re  asleep  and  when  they’re  awake); 
and  the  fear  of  appearing  naked  in  front  of  strangers. 

But,  of  course,  we  know  that  the  dreams  we  hope  will 
come  true  are  our  best  waking  dreams,  which,  in  your 
case,  I am  sure,  are  both  ambitious  and  idealistic.  And  I 
am  also  sure  that  you  understand  a very  important  truth 
about  dreaming:  that  in  dreams  begin  responsibilities. 

My  sense  of  your  dreams  and  what  you  are  prepared 
to  do  to  realize  them  comes  not  only  from  knowing  you, 
but  also  from  the  many  comparative  surveys  that  are 
carried  out  on  student  attitudes,  values,  and  activities. 
Barnard  students  rank  exceptionally  high  among  their 
peers  in  altruism  and  in  social  activism.  And,  you  have 
taken  on  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  your  dreams 


for  a fairer  and  more  generous  society. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  the  majority  of  you  have 
volunteered  in  community  service  programs,  working  in 
soup  kitchens,  tutoring  young  children,  caring  for  the 
elderly,  organizing  activities  such  as  the  Peace  Games, 
which  teach  nonviolent  conflict  resolution  skills  to 
middle  school  students.  You  have  organized  and  partici- 
pated in  highly  effective  voter  registration  drives.  You 
have  worked  for  political  candidates  of  your  choice.  You 
have  been  energetic,  entrepreneurial,  and  imaginative 
in  taking  on  a range  of  civic  responsibilities. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  second  most  common  mes- 
sage at  commencements:  given  what  you’ve  learned  at 
college,  your  mission — should  you  accept  it — is  to  save 
the  world.  Your  graduation  is  the  time  when  your  elders 
lament  the  fact  that  the  world  is  pretty  screwed  up. 
Sometimes  they  explicitly  blame  themselves,  sometimes 
not.  But  either  way,  they  seem  to  be  asserting  that  you 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  fix  it. 

You  should  not  accept  any  such  messages  uncritical- 
ly. It  does  so  happen  that  our  world  and  our  country  are 
not  what  they  should  be — far  from  it. 

Our  communities  are  weakened  and  many  of  our  po- 
litical institutions  are  dying  on  the  vine,  deprived  of  our 
faith  and  our  commitment.  And  we  are  very  much  look- 
ing to  the  role  you  will  play  in  making  things  better,  es- 
pecially given  how  much  talent  and  ability  you  bring  to 
the  task.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  older  genera- 
tions can  abdicate.  It  means  that  we  are  in  it  together. 

And  we  are  in  it  whatever  careers  we  choose  to  fol- 
low. Those  of  us  who  end  up  occupying  privileged  posi- 
tions in  society  are  especially  responsible  for  thinking 
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beyond  ourselves  and  our  immediate  interests,  since  we 
have  resources  at  our  disposal  to  help  address  our  soci- 
ety’s needs.  We  are,  in  fact,  the  ones  who  must  especially 
heed  the  words  of  Marian  Wright  Edelman,  founder  and 
president  of  the  Children’s  Defense  Fund,  who  said, 
“Service  is  the  rent  each  of  us  pays  for  living — the  very 
purpose  of  life  and  not  something  you  do  in  your  spare 
time  after  you  have  reached  your  goals.” 

When  we  think  about  what’s  wrong  with  our  society, 
when  we  worry  about  a breakdown  in  values  and  in  the 
social  order,  we  usually  think  first  of  poor  urban  neigh- 
borhoods, single  mothers  on  welfare,  street  gangs.  Or  of 
young  people  generally — of  college  campuses  where 
there  is  friction  between  students  of  different  ethnic 
groups  and  various  kinds  of  behavior  that  are  fairly  rude. 

But  how  about  looking  instead,  for  example,  at  Orange 
County,  where  a group  of  rather  privileged  folk  decided 
that  they  weren’t  going  to  be  held  responsible  for  paying 
their  debts  when  the  county  filed  for  bankruptcy  in  1994. 
What  lessons  of  morality  and  civic  responsibility  were  to 
be  drawn  from  their  actions?  What  kind  of  example  were 
they  setting  to  those  less  fortunate  and  those  younger 
than  themselves?  If  our  social  fabric  is  indeed  unraveling, 
it  seems  to  be  unraveling  from  the  top. 

Crain’s  New  York  Business  reported  this  past  winter 
that  the  boom  times  we  have  been  seeing  on  Wall  Street 
have  not  led  to  higher  levels  of  philanthropic  activity, 
on  the  part  of  either  companies  or  individuals. 

People  seem  to  be  in  take-the-money-and-run  mode. 
Some  of  the  more  senior  members  of  the  city’s  financial 
community  are  expressing  worry  about  the  generation 
after  them,  whose  members  don’t  seem  to  understand 
that  good  fortune  involves  a responsibility  to  give  back. 

Ted  Turner  tells  us  that  the  reason  the  very  wealthi- 
est don’t  give  more  is  that  they  don’t  want  to  lose  their 
place  on  the  list  of  the  richest  people  in  the  world.  He 
proposed  that  there  be  a list  for  those  who  have  given 
the  most,  or  that  those  at  the  top  of  the  most-wealthy 
list  all  get  together  and  decide  to  reduce  their  net  worth 
by  the  same  amount  of  giving.  These  are  interesting  and 
welcome  ideas,  but  it’s  rather  depressing  that  we  live  in  a 
world  that  needs  them. 

And  then  there  are  those  who  have  reached  the  top 
even  though  they  came  from  seriously  underprivileged 
backgrounds,  who  have  never  enjoyed  a level  playing 
field  in  our  society,  but  who  have  instead  had  an  unusu- 
ally forbidding  mountain  to  climb.  Many  of  these  suc- 
cessful people  not  only  want  to  forget  those  they  have 
left  down  below,  they  want  also  to  forget  the  various  pro- 
grams and  initiatives  that  served  as  their  mountain  gear 
during  the  climb;  they  want  to  forget  the  others  who 
scaled  the  mountain  first  and  held  the  ropes.  They  want 
to  believe  that  they  got  where  they  are  by  their  own  ef- 
forts alone.  But  nobody  does. 


This  basic  truth  is  too  easily  forgotten  in  a society  so 
focused  on  the  individual.  Social  scientists  and  social 
critics  have  been  trying  to  alert  us  for  some  time  now  to 
the  parlous  state  of  our  communal  life.  Their  concern  is 
both  for  our  basic  institutions,  including  those  that  com- 
prise our  government,  and  for  our  local  communities, 
our  neighborhoods. 

Communities,  at  least  historically,  have  been  places 
where  people  of  different  circumstances  live  together 
and  share  responsibilities.  They  are  places  where  people 
develop  what  the  urbanist  Jane  Jacobs  called  “casual 
public  trust.”  They  are  different  from  what  have  come  to 
be  called  “life-style  enclaves”:  that  is,  groups  of  people 
who  come  together  because  of  their  likenesses,  their 
common  interests. 

There  are  many  people  in  the  United  States  who  now 
live  in  places  where  they  only  see  people  their  own  age, 
for  example,  not  to  mention  their  own  income-level. 
They  socialize  only  with  people  who  are  very  much  like 
themselves.  The  things  they  read  and  the  clubs  they  be- 
long to  depend  on  whether  they  are  wine  enthusiasts, 
environmental  activists,  gun  fanciers,  or  bridge  players. 
Our  new  information  technologies,  which  are  supposed 
to  broaden  our  horizons  and  bring  more  of  the  world  to 
our  doorsteps,  have,  in  fact,  exactly  the  opposite  poten- 
tial, offering  us  ever  greater  refinement  and  specializa- 
tion in  our  choice  of  friends  and  associates.  We  can  find 
a group  of  Internet  partners  who  are  interested  in  the 
early  poems  of  T.S.  Eliot.  People  interested  in  the  later 
poems  can  form  their  own  group. 

Now  this  is  all  well  and  good  as  long  as  we  also  expe- 
rience life  in  real  communities,  communities  where  we 
brush  up  against  people  different  from  ourselves,  where 
we  have  to  learn  to  deal  with  people  we  did  not  necessar- 
ily choose  for  ourselves.  You  have  been  doing  that  these 
past  four  years.  You  have  lived  in  a real  community — 
particularly  given  the  combination  of  Barnard,  Morn- 
ingside  Heights,  and  the  wider  city — and  you  have  lived 
the  life  of  one  of  our  society’s  great  institutions,  an  insti- 
tution with  a strong  tradition  and  history:  an  outstand- 
ing residential  liberal  arts  college. 

And  that  is  a gift  and  a privilege  that  you  take  with 
you  as  you  go  on  to  make  a life  for  yourself.  You  will  un- 
derstand in  the  deepest  way  that  the  life  you  make  will 
be  not  only  for  yourself,  but  for  and  with  others.  You  will 
need  them;  they  will  need  you.  The  meaning  you  find  in 
your  life — and,  remember,  whatever  else  people  may  be 
looking  for  in  this  world,  they  are  always  looking  for 
meaning — will  depend  very  strongly  on  the  communi- 
ties you  help  to  build  and  on  the  institutions  you  help  to 
strengthen. 

Good  luck  to  you.  May  you  do  fine  things  and  take 
great  joy  in  them.  And  keep  coming  back  to  tell  the  rest 
of  us  your  stories. 
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The  Gift  of  Life 

BY  ANNAQUINDLEN  74 


IF  l HAD  STOOD  here  in  my  twenties,  I would  have 
talked  to  you  about  fighting  the  good  fight,  about  tak- 
ing  all  your  brains  and  psychological  brawn  out  there 
and  getting  and  doing  what  you  want.  I would  have 
told  you  that  this  place  had  prepared  you  superlatively 
for  the  battle,  and  that  the  world  would  not  welcome 
you,  or  honor  you,  as  women,  as  you  have  been  web 
corned  and  honored  here. 

That’s  all  still  true. 

If  I had  stood  here  in  my  thirties,  I would  have  told 
you  that  the  battle  was  only  half  the  story.  I would  have 
told  you  that  it  could  also  be  wonderful  to  lay  down  your 
arms  and  open  them,  to  children,  to  friends,  to  love,  to 
peace.  I would  have  told  you  that  there  were  things  we 
had  taken  for  granted,  we  women,  all  these  years,  that  we 
never  should  have  taken  for  granted,  much  less  cast 
aside:  home  and  hearth,  nurturing  and  teaching.  That, 
freely  chosen,  leavened  with  our  adventures  in  the  great 
world,  they  brought  great  satisfaction. 

Still  true  as  well. 

But  I am  in  my  forties  now,  and  so  I want  to  talk  to 
you  about  something  more  basic,  and  more  important, 
too,  more  overarching  than  either  of  those.  Something 
that  is  at  the  root  of  both  a good  life  in  the  great  world 
and  one  in  the  world  of  the  heart  and  the  home. 

Almost  ten  years  ago,  when  I was  hugely  pregnant 
with  our  third  child,  I traveled  throughout  New  York 
and  all  America  to  promote  a collection  of  my  columns, 
my  first  book,  entitled  Living  Out  Loud.  I was  prepared 
for  almost  anything.  I was  prepared  to  explain  how  I feel 
about  abortion,  Catholicism,  and  feminism.  I was  pre- 
pared to  tell  how  my  husband,  my  father,  and  my  sons 
feel  about  my  work.  1 was  prepared  to  tell  how  much 
weight  I’d  gained  during  my  pregnancy,  whether  I ex- 
pected to  breast  or  bottle  feed,  and  whether  I was  pre- 
pared to  go  through  childbirth  without  drugs. 

I was  prepared  to  have  people  write  that  I don’t  write 


very  well,  or  that  I’m  not  really  terribly  insightful,  and  a 
few  of  them  did.  But  the  criticism  lodged  against  me 
most  frequently  was  one  that  came  as  a complete  sur- 
prise. “From  the  depths  of  happiness,”  read  the  headline 
in  a magazine  article  that  described  my  work  as  “sunny” 
in  the  same  tone  usually  reserved  for  Satanism.  “I  don’t 
believe  her,”  one  writer  said  in  another  piece.  “She  may 
be  the  only  happy  person  in  New  York,  but  somehow  I 
doubt  it.”  It  was  an  odd  experience,  having  to  defend 
yourself  against  the  accusation  that  you  were  too  con- 
tent with  the  world. 

It’s  odd  to  have  to,  because  in  some  ways  it  should  be 
so  apparent  why  this  should  be  so.  In  a world  of  divorce 
and  disillusionment  with  romantic  love,  1 am  lucky 
enough  to  be  married  to  the  Columbia  College  man  I fell 
in  love  with  my  first  year  at  Barnard.  Amid  an  epidemic 
of  infertility,  we  had  no  difficulty  conceiving  any  of  our 
three  children.  We  were  prepared  for  them  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary drain  on  our  time  and  energy,  but  no  one 
told  us  that  they’d  be  more  fun,  and  more  satisfying,  than 
anything  we’d  ever  done.  Both  of  us  have  satisfying  work 
that  pays  well.  What’s  to  be  unhappy  about?  And  yet  so 
many  of  the  people  we  knew  were  complaining  about 
finding  a nanny  when  they  are  lucky  enough  to  have 
children,  bemoaning  the  demands  of  work  when  they  are 
blessed  with  good  jobs.  And  so  I realized  that  I had  to 
look  beyond  my  day-to-day  life  to  discover  how  I had 
somehow  wound  up  in  the  depths  of  happiness. 

I’ve  written  a good  bit  over  the  years  about  being 
Catholic.  I’ve  realized,  too,  that  there  is  something  broad- 
er to  me  than  religious  affiliation,  which  has  determined 
how  I feel  about  myself  and  about  the  people  I love  and 
have  come  to  admire.  And  that  is  something  I think  of  as 
“my  attitude.”  It  has  to  do  with  what  you  are  made  of,  with 
how  you  approach  the  world  around  you,  and,  ultimately, 
whether  you  perceive  it  as  a worthwhile  place  and  your 
fellow  travelers  as  worthwhile  human  beings. 
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Fortunately,  I came  by  my  attitude  pretty  young.  Un- 
fortunately, I came  by  it  in  the  worst  possible  way.  I was 
nineteen  years  old  when  I was  told  that  my  mother  had 
stage  four  ovarian  cancer,  which  meant  she  would  not 
live  much  longer.  At  the  time  I’d  just  finished  my  first 
year  at  Barnard,  found  myself  able  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  to  swear  and  not  be  reprimanded,  to  go  out  at 
midnight  and  not  have  to  tell  anyone  where  I was  going. 
But  I was  the  oldest  of  five  children,  and  our  mother  was 
dying,  and  at  the  beginning  of  what  would  have  been  my 
sophomore  year  I packed  my  things  in  the  room  on  2 
Reid,  where  I’d  planned  to  spend  the  year  as  a dorm 
counselor,  and  found  myself  instead  making  meatloaf 
and  administering  morphine  in  a house  in  the  suburbs. 

I don’t  think  I had  any  appreciation  at  the  time  for 
how  horrible  it  really  was.  Certainly  not  the  apprecia- 
tion I have  for  it  now,  as  the  mother  of  young  children. 
But  you  don’t  know  much  when  you’re  nineteen.  Or  at 
least  I didn’t.  My  mother  was  forty  years  old  at  the  time, 
and  I thought  that  was  a great  age.  I myself  am  now 
forty-four,  which  is  second  cousin  to  adolescence. 

And  yet  it  is  amazing  how  much  you  can  learn  in 
just  one  year.  I’m  not  sure  I learned  anything  much 
about  mortality,  or  death,  or  pain,  or  even  love...  but  I 
learned  something  enduring  about  life.  And  that  was 
that  it  was  glorious,  and  that  you  had  no  business  tak- 
ing it  for  granted.  I went  home  in  September  and  my 
mother  died  in  January,  leaving  an  index  card  on 
which  she  had  written  the  words  to  the  section  of  St. 
Paul’s  letter  to  the  Corinthians  which  begins,  “Though 
I speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels  and  have 
not  love...”  By  April,  I realized  I had  salvaged  one 
thing  from  the  ruin  of  my  life  as  I had  known  it.  And 
that  was  that  I was  still  alive,  and  that  it  was  so  won- 
derful that  I could  actually  take  pleasure  in  the  feeling 
of  my  lungs  filling  up.  I looked  at  the  daffodils  and  the 
azaleas  in  our  suburban  neighborhood,  and  my  God 
they  were  so  beautiful. 

I came  back  to  Barnard  and  looked  around  at  all  the 
kids  I knew  who  found  it  kind  of  a drag.  And  I knew 
that  I had  undergone  a sea  change.  Because  I was  never 
again  going  to  see  life  as  anything  but  a great  gift. . . . 

It’s  ironic  that  we  forget  so  often  how  wonderful  life 
really  is.  We  have  more  time  than  ever  before  to  remem- 
ber it.  Many  of  our  grandparents  had  to  work  long,  long 
hours  to  support  lots  and  lots  of  children  in  tiny,  tiny 
houses.  In  some  of  our  families,  three  or  four  generations 
ago,  the  women  worked  in  factories  and  sweatshops  and 
then  at  home,  too,  with  two  bosses — the  one  who  paid 
them,  and  the  one  they  were  married  to,  who  didn’t.  It 
was  a tough  life.  I’ve  met  women  who  had  a narrow 
groove  worn  into  their  front  teeth,  the  groove  that  ap- 
pears there  when  you’ve  used  that  tooth  for  years  and 
years  to  bite  off  thread  from  your  sewing  machine. 


There  are  new  generations  of  immigrants  now,  who 
work  that  hard;  some  of  you  graduates  here  today  know 
that  because  they  are  your  parents  or  grandparents.  But 
those  of  us  who  are  third  and  fourth  generation  are  sur- 
rounded by  high-tech  appliances,  beautiful  cars,  family 
rooms,  pools — the  kinds  of  things  our  grandparents 
thought  only  rich  people  had.  Yet  somehow,  instead  of 
rejoicing,  we’ve  found  the  glass  half  empty.  Our  jobs 
take  too  much  out  of  us.  Our  children  are  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility. We’re  expected  to  pick  the  kids  up  at 
preschool  and  run  the  microwave  at  home.  Come  on, 
let’s  be  honest.  We  have  an  embarrassment  of  riches. 
Life  is  good. 

And  that,  more  than  anything,  is  why  we  have  an 
obligation  to  make  it  better.  It  is  so  easy  to  think  that 
things  will  be  taken  care  of  if  you  take  care  of  yourself.  It 
is  easy  to  say  to  yourself,  1 cannot  give  a minute  more. 
There  are  not  enough  hours  in  the  day. 

Whenever  I feel  that  way  I remember  a day  I spent  as 
a reporter  with  a graphic  designer  who  made  soup  twice 
a week  at  a soup  kitchen  in  Chelsea.  She  had  a husband 
and  two  kids  and  a big  apartment  to  take  care  of  along 
with  her  job,  and  I was  standing  at  a sink  watching  her 
scrape  carrots.  I said  to  her,  “How  can  you  find  the  time 
to  do  this?”  She  looked  out  the  kitchen  window  at  the 
line  of  men  and  women  that  had  begun  to  form  outside 
and  to  curve  around  the  block.  With  scarcely  a pause  in 
her  peeling,  she  answered,  “How  could  I not?” 

The  question  is  not  will  we  do  that,  because  we  must. 
If  each  of  us  doesn’t  give  something  back,  it  makes  a 
mockery  of  all  that  we  have  been  given.  But  first  we 
have  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  how  much  we  have; 
we  have  to  see  the  glass  half  full,  not  half  empty. 

The  only  way  any  of  us  can  find  the  strength  to  try  to 
save  the  world — or  any  small  part  of  it — is  to  firmly,  pas- 
sionately believe  that  it  is  so  grand  it  is  worth  saving.  It 
was  no  accident  that  many  activists  of  the  last  century — 
the  abolitionists,  the  suffragettes — came  from  privileged 
backgrounds.  They  knew  how  good  life  could  be  because 
they  had  good  lives.  And  good  lives  at  once  stoked  their 
spirits  and  made  them  impatient  for  good  lives  for  others. 

Many  more  of  us  now  have  good  lives  than  our  ances- 
tors had.  We  should  find  strength  in  that  to  do  our  part. 
Because  we  are  in  a position  to  know  that  life  is — for 
lack  of  a better  term — divine. 

So  this  afternoon,  I offer  you,  my  sisters,  the  chal- 
lenge that  in  our  hyperdriven  times  may  be  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all.  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field.  Look  at  the 
fuzz  on  a baby’s  ear.  Read  in  the  back  yard  with  the  sun 
on  your  face.  Learn  to  be  happy.  Learn  to  look  at  all  the 
good  in  the  world  and  to  give  some  of  it  back  because 
you  believe  in  it  passionately. 

Anna  Quindlen  is  a novelist  and  journalist. 
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Building  a 
Women’s 
Center 


Jane  S.  Gould  ’40 
was  the  first 
permanent 
director  of  the 
Women’s  Center 
at  Barnard, 
serving  from 
1972-1983. 
The  following 
are  excerpts 
from  her 
forthcoming 
memoir. 


COURTESY  OF  BARNARD  CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  ON  WOMEN 
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The  magnitude  OF  the  social  revolution  that  was  de- 
veloping  outside  the  ivory  tower  in  the  late  1960s  and 
early  1970s  was  much  larger  than  I had  ever  imagined. 
In  the  fall  of  1970  I joined  a small  group  of  faculty  mem- 
bers, administrators,  students,  and  alumnae  who  began 
meeting  informally  to  explore  what  Barnard  could — and  should — do 
to  formally  acknowledge  the  challenges  of  the  women’s  movement. 
After  a few  months  the  group  was  much  smaller  due  to  attrition.  We 
settled  in  to  work  on  what  turned  out  to  he  a year-long  effort.  Presi- 
dent Peterson  designated  us  an  official  college  task  force  and  charge- 
dus  with  drawing  up  a plan  for  action. 

We  were  a varied  group,  with  different  backgrounds,  interests, 
and  commitments,  hut  we  shared  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  time  for  Barnard  to  do  more 
than  provide  a superior  education  for  women. 

We  believed  that  “this  superior  education  for 
women”  should  offer  more  than  admission  to 
a still  discriminatory,  white-male  tradition. 

After  months  of  arguing,  pleading,  suggesting, 
agreeing,  and  disagreeing,  we  voiced  our 
hopes  in  a persuasive  report  that  became  the 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  the  Barnard 
Women’s  Center. 

Knowing  the  reluctance  of  traditional  in- 
stitutions to  change  and  to  innovate  and  re- 
calling the  hostility  shown  in  response  to  the 
antiwar  movement,  I honestly  didn’t  expect 
anything  concrete  to  emerge  from  these  dis- 
cussions  

But  these  were  extraordinary  times,  and  we 
were  an  extraordinary  group.  Although  all  the 
students  had  dropped  out — most  of  them  mis- 
trustful of  a college-run  project — seven  of  us 
had  stayed  to  become  the  task  force  and  the 
founders  of  the  Women’s  Center:  three  facul- 
ty members — Annette  Kar  Baxter  ’47,  Patri- 
cia Graham,  and  Catharine  Stimpson;  two 
alumnae  trustees — Eleanor  Elliott  ’48  and  Iola  Haverstick  ’46;  and 
two  administrators — Barbara  Hertz  '43  and  myself. 

Catharine  Stimpson,  a young,  charismatic  English  professor, 
chaired  the  task  force,  providing  strong  leadership,  unflagging  en- 
thusiasm, and  good  humor.  Her  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
feminism  and  its  place  within  the  academy  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  creation  of  the  Women’s  Center  and  of 
some  of  the  early  women’s  studies  course  offerings.  She  kept  us  to- 
gether, moving  forward,  insisting  that  we  focus  on  realistic  goals. 
The  two  alumnae  trustees  used  their  influence  with  other  trustees 
and  with  the  president  and  managed  to  secure  the  necessary  funding. 
Both  women  were  steadfast  in  their  commitment  and  scarcely  missed 
a meeting.  Iola  Haverstick,  after  raising  a family,  was  enrolled  in  the 
Ph.D.  program  in  English  at  Columbia  and  was  full  of  ideas  for  a 
women’s  library.  When  this  didn’t  happen,  she  made  a large  personal 
contribution  to  augment  the  Overbury  Collection,  a small  special 
collection  by  and  about  women,  already  housed  in  the  Barnard  li- 
brary. Eleanor  Elliott  was  a remarkable  woman  who  had  devoted  her 
energies  to  taking  leadership  in  organizations  that  she  believed  in, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  her  own  alma  mater.  I soon  discov- 
ered that  whenever  she  took  an  interest,  things  happened....  No 


matter  how  radical  the  suggestions  or  the  plan,  she  always  ended  a 
meeting  by  saying,  “What  do  we  need  to  do  next?” 

Although  there  were  many  questions  and  reservations  about  the 
need  for  a separate  women’s  institution  in  a women’s  college,  the 
Women’s  Center  opened  in  the  fall  of  1971.  It  was  housed  in  a 
prominent  spot  on  campus  in  a tiny,  dingy  room  with  a crumbling 
ceiling.  Catharine  Stimpson  was  released  from  one-third  of  her 
teaching  obligations  to  direct  the  center  for  one  year,  while  we 
looked  for  a permanent  director.  Although  it  was  underfinanced,  un- 
derstaffed, and  unfocused,  the  establishment  of  the  Women’s  Center 
felt  like  a major  victory.  We  also  knew  we  were  not  yet  a permanent 
part  of  the  college  community.  In  the  minds  of  many,  we  were  simply 
an  administrative  gesture. 

Our  first  public  program  was  a spirited 
panel  discussion  entitled  “Is  There  Male 
Chauvinism  at  Columbia?”  It  turned  out  to  be 
an  evening  of  high  comedy:  a packed  audi- 
ence listened  to  a panel  of  eight  Columbia 
male  professors,  including  such  reputable  fig- 
ures as  George  Fraenkel,  Eli  Ginzberg,  Loren 
Graham,  Seymour  Melman,  and  President 
William  McGill,  as  they  pontificated  on  an 
issue  that  most  of  them,  obviously,  were  con- 
sidering for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  and,  for 
the  most  part,  without  much  understanding 
or  conviction.  The  one  exception  was  Loren 
Graham  from  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  who  acknowledged  the  deep- 
seated  chauvinism  at  Columbia  and  made 
several  constructive  suggestions  for  change, 
such  as  hiring  husbands  and  wives  with  chil- 
dren on  a part-time  basis  and,  if  parents  so  de- 
sired, granting  maternity  and  paternity  leave. 

Anne  Sutherland  Harris  and  Elaine 
Showalter  skillfully  moderated  the  panel, 
maintaining  a light  touch,  avoiding  con- 
frontation, and  soft-pedaling  the  unspoken 
rage  that  women  in  the  audience  must  have  felt  as  they  listened  to 
men  baldly  revealing  deep-seated  prejudices  that  they  assumed  were 
quite  acceptable. 

HOW  DID  IT  happen?  What  made  a traditional  women’s 
college  acknowledge  the  force  of  the  women’s  move- 
ment in  such  an  innovative  way,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  1970s,  when  few  other  colleges  and  certainly  no 
other  women’s  college  had  shown  such  an  interest?  And 
how  were  we  going  to  build,  shape,  and  maintain  this  structure? 
These  important  questions  consumed  me  during  the  next  few  years. 

There  is  no  easy  explanation.  The  strong  commitment  of  a few 
women  was  essential,  along  with  their  willingness  to  heed  academic 
protocol  so  that  the  Women’s  Center  could  be  rooted  firmly  within 
the  institutional  fabric  of  the  College.  The  charter  was  a great 
help.. . . The  charter  committee  worked  for  a whole  year  and  through 
nine  drafts  to  satisfy  the  committee  and  to  receive  college  approval. 
Its  mission  was  inclusive:  “to  assure  that  women  can  live  and  work  in 
dignity,  autonomy,  and  equality...  [to  address]  the  broad  needs...  of 
women...  [to  serve  as]  a physical  and  psychological  meeting  ground 
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existence  tapped  a 
great  reservoir  of 
feminist  energy,  which 
in  turn  helped  to 
shape  our 
identity. 
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for  women.”  The  charter  stressed  “the  open  sharing  of  knowledge 
and  experience”  by  encouraging  “ties  among  diverse  groups  of 
women.”  It  encouraged  the  creation  of  both  academic  and  nonacad- 
emic programs  and  projects  that  “complement  or  coincide  with 
Barnard’s  distinctive  academic  strengths  in  women’s  studies.”  All  of 
this  took  place  at  a time  when  we  still  didn’t  have  a formal  women’s 
studies  program — just  a handful  of  course  offerings. 

The  charter  was  a remarkable  document,  both  expansive  and  spe- 
cific. It  spelled  out  a wide  range  of  academic  projects  the  Women’s 
Center  might  undertake,  including  a research  library,  departmental 
and  interdepartmental  courses,  conferences,  lectures,  and  publica- 
tions. A framework  was  laid  for  a variety  of  nonacademic  programs, 
including:  providing  information  on  activities  and  organizations  of 
special  interest  to  women;  establishing  noncredit  courses  on  femi- 
nism, projects  in  the  arts,  and  vocational  counseling  for  college 
women  in  the  metropolitan  area;  and  creating  a clearinghouse  for 
women’s  professional  and  educational  projects. 

Governance  was  a major  issue  for  the  charter  committee.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  was  to  be  the  policymaking  body  of  the  Women’s 
Center.  The  committee,  composed  of  twelve  members,  would  repre- 
sent the  four  major  constituencies  of  the  Women’s  Center:  three  stu- 
dents, three  faculty  members,  three  alumnae,  and  three 
administrators.... 

When  I became  director,  I inherited  an  executive  committee  ap- 
pointed by  President  Peterson.  In  addition  to  the  four  founders  with 
whom  I had  worked  closely  to  establish  the  center,  there  were  several 
other  remarkable  women:  Suzanne  Wemple  and  Danielle  Haase-Du- 
bosc  ’59,  Barnard  faculty;  Pat  Ballou,  Barnard  librarian;  Susan  Ren- 
nie ’61,  Barnard  alumna  and  Columbia  administrator;  and  Janet 
Axelrod  ’73,  then  a Barnard  student. 

IN  THE  early  I 9 7 0 s , the  Women’s  Center’s  very  existence 
tapped  a great  reservoir  of  feminist  energy,  which — in  turn — 
helped  to  shape  our  identity.  It  was  like  opening  a floodgate.  At 
times  I felt  as  if  I were  part  of  an  ongoing  consciousness-raising 
group.  So  many  new  issues  were  debated  daily  that  I often  left  the 
office  with  my  head  spinning.  Legal  abortion,  women-centered 
healthcare,  sexual  orientation,  and  the  new  scholarship  on 
women...  joined  those  issues  that  we  had  been  struggling  with  for 
the  past  decade — primarily  discrimination  in  education  and  employ- 
ment. We  were  faced  with  an  embarrassment  of  riches:  ideas,  propos- 
als, and  offers  of  assistance  for  a wide  range  of  projects  and  services, 
all  designed  to  fill  unmet  and  emerging  needs. 

We  were  also  overwhelmed  with  inquiries:  telephone  calls,  let- 
ters, and  visitors  inquiring  about  women’s  groups,  services  for 
women,  women’s  events,  women’s  studies  courses,  current  research, 
and  publications.  What  seemed  to  be  needed  most  in  the  early  1970s 
was  information  about  what  was  available.  We  started  collecting  this 
new  material,  which  was  emerging  so  rapidly  that  we  could  hardly 
keep  up  with  it.  We  took  on  projects — including  compiling  the  first 
nationwide,  interdisciplinary  bibliography  of  scholarly  research  on 
women — that  helped  us  become  a national  resource  center  and  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  about  women.  The  projects  were  start- 
ed and  initially  carried  out  by  volunteers,  a working  precedent  that 


was  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  center’s  fabric  and  success. 
From  the  beginning,  committed  and  capable  women  sought  us  out, 
wanting  to  participate  in  the  burgeoning  women’s  movement.. . . 

Word  of  our  existence  spread  so  quickly  that  we  were  over- 
whelmed with  requests  from  scholars,  artists,  fimmakers,  writers,  ac- 
tivists, and  women’s  groups  to  hold  public  forums  and  creative 
programs  on  a whole  range  of  emerging  issues.  Although  we  couldn’t 
accommodate  all  these  requests,  most  of  the  movers  and  shakers  of 
the  women’s  movement  did,  in  one  way  or  another,  participate  ac- 
tively in  at  least  one  Women’s  Center  program  during  the  tumul- 
tuous 1970s.  This  included  visits  from  European  feminist  leaders, 
among  them  Helene  Cixous,  Juliet  Mitchell,  and  Sheila  Rowboth- 
am,  and  delegations  of  women  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  from 
China.  Without  any  paid  publicity  or  special  media  attention,  I 
found  I could  depend  on  the  feminist  community  to  publicize  an 
event  and  to  ensure  a good  attendance.  Within  a few  years,  we  be- 
came a strong  feminist  presence  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area, 
living  up  to  one  of  the  principles  stated  in  our  charter:  “to  become  a 
physical  and  psychological  meeting  place  for  women.”  So  urgent  was 
the  need  for  public  exploration  of  perspectives  that  were  directly  re- 
lated to  the  new  thinking  about  women  and  to  the  particular  experi- 
ence of  women  from  different  races,  class  backgrounds,  and  sexual 
orientations,  that,  once  started,  many  of  our  programs— the  Scholar 
and  the  Feminist  conferences,  a film  and  video  festival,  a series  of 
monthly  women’s  issues  luncheons,  and  the  Reid  Lectureship — 
quickly  became  a permanent  part  of  our  calendar. 

As  we  became  known,  the  number  of  events  multiplied,  and  in 
any  month  our  calendar  might  include  such  programs  as  a lecture  en- 
titled “A  View  of  Women  as  Seen  through  the  Eyes  of  Christine  de 
Pizan,”  a fifteenth-century  woman  of  letters;  a film  entitled  Women 
of  Wounded  Knee;  a discussion  of  grass-roots  organizing  for  battered 
women;  a workshop  on  “Lesbianism  and  the  Social  Function  of 
Taboo”;  a women’s  art  exhibition;  an  analysis  of  the  theological 
question  “Is  There  a Feminist  Understanding  of  Sin?”;  a discussion 
on  “Perceptions  of  Black  Women  Writers”;  or  a talk  by  a Salvadoran 
woman  describing  how  women  in  El  Salvador  were  oppressed  both 
by  the  junta  and  by  the  machismo  of  the  men  with  whom  they  lived. 
In  addition,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  Women’s  Center  to  cosponsor 
a program  with  an  outside  group,  an  easy  way  to  make  connections 
with  the  feminist  community  and  to  provide  space  and  support  for 
programs  that  we  might  otherwise  not  be  able  to  offer. 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  space  that  our  small  office  was  con- 
stantly in  use,  either  for  our  own  meetings,  which  often  spilled  over 
into  evenings  and  weekends,  or  by  one  of  the  many  newly  formed 
women’s  groups.  A consciousness-raising  group  met  regularly  once  a 
week  for  six  years  and,  for  a period  of  years,  a women’s  caucus  in  soci- 
ology held  quarterly  weekend  meetings  at  the  Women’s  Center. 
Walking  down  Broadway  on  almost  any  night  and  seeing  the  lights 
still  burning  in  the  Women’s  Center  was  confirmation  for  me  of  the 
vibrancy  of  the  women’s  movement. 

Excerpted  by  permission  of  The  Feminist  Press  at  The  City  University  of 
New  York,  from  fane  S.  Gould’s  Juggling:  A Memoir  of  Work,  Family, 
and  Feminism.  Copyright  © Jane  S.  Gould.  To  order  copies  of  the  book 
directly , please  contact  The  Feminist  Press  at  (212)  360-5794. 


Join  the  Barnard  community  in  celebrating  the  publication  of  Jane  Gould’s  memoir:  Monday,  September  29th,  5:30  p.m.,  Sulzberger  Parlor.  RSVP  to  854-2067. 
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The 

BATTLE 

of 

GRAND 

CENTRAL 

The  Early  Days  of  Women  in  the  Navy 

BY  ETHEL  GREENFIELD  BOOTH  ’32 

ILLUSTRATION  BY  ROSS  MACDONALD 

[A  / 

e were  off  to  the  wars  bright  and  early  that  fateful  December  morn,  1942.  Most 
of  us  had  been  waiting  some  weeks  for  the  summons  to  active  duty,  but  never- 
theless,  when  it  came  it  was  a surprise. 

My  father  had  never  believed  the  Navy  meant  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
me.  When  October  faded  into  November,  and  here  it  was  almost  Christmas,  he 
was  convinced  that  their  formal  acceptance  had  been  a clerical  error.  He  re- 
fused to  believe  that  anything  running  so  counter  to  his  plans  for  me  could  pos- 
sibly come  to  pass.  Mother  was  proud  but  sad. 
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I was  proud  but  scared.  The  instructions  that  came 
with  my  orders  had  said:  “You  may  have  to  carry  your 
own  baggage.  Bear  this  in  mind  when  packing.  No 
trunks  will  be  allowed.”  I had  struggled  manfully  to  com- 
ply,  but  what  with  the  bulky  shoes,  the  heavy  stockings, 
the  woolen  underwear,  it  still  added  up  to  two  suitcases. 

So  we  took  a taxi  to  the  station,  Father,  Mother,  and 
I,  each  absorbed  in  our  own  thoughts.  I don’t  know  what 
my  father  expected,  but  when  he  saw  the  crowd  of  Navy- 
bound  females  on  the  balcony  overlooking  the  great  hall 
at  Grand  Central,  he  panicked  visibly.  Pecking  me  on 
the  cheek  after  an  apprehensive  look  at  the  harassed 
sailor  who  seemed  to  be  in  sole  charge,  he  made  a hasty 
retreat.  I think  he  expected  to  be  told  that  lady-sailors 
didn’t  get  kissed  in  public;  or  maybe  he  had  a horrendous 
vision  of  his  precious  daughter  in  bell-bottom  trousers 
within  the  week. 

Mother  stayed  to  the  bitter  end.  Men  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships  notwithstanding,  I thought  then — and  I 
still  think  now — that  women  are  the  sterner  sex. 

Now  that  it’s  all  behind  me,  I will  confess  that  that 
morning  was  something  of  a disappointment.  I had 
thought  that  our  leave-taking  rated  at  least  the  presence 
of  a senior  officer — a Captain  maybe,  although  I’d  have 
settled  for  a Lieutenant  Commander.  Instead,  there  was 
only  one  uneasy  sailor  who  kept  calling  out  names  and 
checking  them  off  on  lists  to  which  he  referred  constant- 
ly. Two  photographers  showed  up,  but  nothing  spectac- 
ular or  even  mildly  memorable  was 
in  the  script. 

But  we  did  have  some  last- 
minute  unscripted  excitement 
when  it  turned  out  that  one  of  our 
number  might  have  missed  the 
boat — by  missing  the  train!  Our 
sailor  lined  us  up  not  once  but 
twice,  many  minutes  after  the  time 
for  departure  had  come  and  gone. 

We  stood  at  our  civilian  idea  of  at- 
tention as  our  names  were  called. 

All  answered  “Present,”  all  save 
Donovan.  “Donovan?”  he  cried, 

“Donovan  from  New  Jersey,”  al- 
most beseechingly  the  second  time 
around,  but  there  was  no  answer. 

God  bless  Donovan  from  New 
Jersey.  She  was  the  sole  topic  of 
conversation  for  us  from  42nd 
Street  to  125th.  Her  mysterious 
absence  took  the  edge  off  leaving. 

She  gave  us  our  first  laugh  together,  our  first  shared  ex- 
perience. She  made  it,  after  all,  boarding  the  train  at  the 
125th  Street  station.  She  not  only  made  it  but  became 
my  first  roommate,  and  the  first  girl  to  fall  out  of  a dou- 
ble-decker bed.  Not  that  the  practice  became  common- 
place, but  it  happened  often  enough  to  rate  one  short 
laugh  instead  of  the  prolonged  guffaw  occasioned  by 
Donovan’s  magnificent  descent. 


For  Harriet  Donovan  was  the  serene,  majestic  type. 
To  look  at  her  was  to  conjure  up  drawing-room  scenes 
and  polite  conversation  over  tea  cups.  And  always  Har- 
riet would  be  pouring.  It  was  this  supreme  air  of  self-con- 
fidence, of  having  the  situation  well  in  hand,  that  made 
her  our  Morale  Officer  in  the  days  to  come. 

That  day  we  had  no  Morale  Officer,  we  had  no  esprit 
de  corps,  we  had  nothing  but  our  orders  which  puzzled  us 
infinitely.  We  compared  the  cryptic  abbreviations  each 
letter  bore.  We  tried  to  unravel  the  mysterious  sentences 
which  held  the  clues  to  our  individual  fates,  but  to  no 
avail.  Orders  or  no  orders,  we  were  still  very  much  civil- 
ians. And  hungry.  The  dining  facilities  were  inadequate 
and  a couple  of  hundred  girls  began  to  feel  virtuous  as 
they  experienced  what  they  fondly  believed  to  be  the 
first  rigors  of  war.  This  was  the  day  before  Christmas. 

By  three  that  afternoon  we  had  inundated  the 
Northampton  station.  We  were  greeted  by  brisk  WAVE 
officers  who  had  the  situation  well  in  hand,  but  instead 
we  found  ourselves  embroiled  in  still  further  mysteries. 
We  were  then  divided  into  the  Holyoke  group  and  the 
Smith  group,  and  no  one  could  fathom  the  reason.  The- 
ories sprouted  full-grown  all  about  us,  and  in  this  way, 
our  very  first  hours  of  active  duty  in  the  Navy,  we  were 
introduced  to  that  greatest  of  Navy  institutions:  scuttle- 
butt. We  didn’t  even  know  the  word  then,  but  we  did 
our  part  in  furthering  the  tradition  right  then  and  there. 

Scuttlebutt  is  the  Navy  word  for  rumor,  gossip, 
hearsay.  Scuttlebutt  is  very  often 
manufactured  from  whole  cloth. 
And  scuttlebutt  is  often  gospel  truth. 
It  may  not  have  been  fact  when  start- 
ed, but  it  often  has  the  power  to 
mold  the  facts  to  conform.  Scuttle- 
butt has  it  that  one  naval  instructor 
earnestly  advised  his  young  students 
to  keep  the  ball  rolling  and  manufac- 
ture scuttlebutt  if  none  came  their 
way  by  eleven  A.M. 

In  those  first  hectic  days  at  Smith 
there  was  little  time  to  think,  much 
less  to  indulge  in  flights  of  fancy. 
First  we  had  to  learn  the  art — art? — 
of  making  a bed.  To  make  a bed  the 
Navy  way  is  to  make  a bed  the  assem- 
bly-line way.  But  the  finished  prod- 
uct is  indeed  a work  of  art.  Every 
corner  on  every  bed  is  parallel  to 
every  other  corner.  Every  pillow  lies 
at  the  same  angle.  The  bold  letters 
on  each  blanket  that  spell  out  U.S.  Navy  face  the  same 
way  on  every  bed.  No  suspicious  bulges  are  permitted  to 
even  suggest  themselves  beneath  the  taut  blankets. 

To  achieve  this  masterpiece  entails  long  hours  of  ar- 
duous practice,  expert  teaching,  a painstaking  eye  for  de- 
tail, and  a ruthless  taskmaster  who  will  rip  the  bed  apart 
for  you — when  you  haven’t  the  heart  to — if  one  single 
crease  is  out  of  line.  We  were  in  luck:  it  was  just  before 
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Christmas  and  the  holiday  spirit  prevailed.  There  was  a 
delay  in  starting  classes  so  we  had  the  time,  the  only  oc- 
casion on  which  that  precious  commodity  was  available, 
to  get  a thorough  course  of  training  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Mate-of-the-Deck. 

Ah!  The  Mate-of-the-Deck!  She  was  that  lordly 
creature  assigned  us  humble  ones  to  see  that  we  did  what 
we  were  supposed  to  do.  We  who  had  been  independent 
women  of  the  world  were  now  Ap- 
prentice Seamen,  the  lowest,  most 
subservient  rank  the  Navy  bestows. 

She  was  one  step  higher.  She  wore  a 
uniform  topped  by  the  officer’s  cap 
of  the  WAVES  with  the  fouled  an- 
chor signifying  her  Midshipman  sta- 
tus. She  had  but  recently  been 
promoted  from  our  humble  estate 
and  consequently  was  the  cockiest 
member  of  the  Women’s  Reserve. 

She  taught  us  to  make  beds.  She 
taught  us  to  say  we  were  going  to 
chow  at  1730,  instead  of  going  to 
dinner  at  5:30.  She  inspected  our 
room  every  hour  on  the  hour  and 
insisted  we  keep  it  shipshape.  She 
talked  of  topside  instead  of  upstairs, 
and  she  wore  wonderful,  clumsy, 
sheepskin-lined  rubber  boots  to 
walk  through  the  snow  and  ice  of 
New  England.  She  looked  glam- 
orous in  her  rainhat,  that  lovely  concoction  known  as  a 
havelock  which  made  the  WAVES  look,  as  they 
marched,  like  a platoon  of  widows,  or  maybe  Foreign  Le- 
gionnaires, or,  in  the  hazy  twilight,  like  a dazzling  group 
of  Marlene  Dietrichs. 

And  then  we  had  to  learn  to  break  in  those  shoes 
which  our  preliminary  instructions  had  said  were  “to  be 
broken  in  before  arrival.”  No  shoes  ever  received  such  a 
thorough  breaking  in.  No  tender  feet  ever  marched  so 
long  and  covered  so  little  ground.  No  women  ever  be- 
fore hupped  so  grimly  to  the  sing-song  cadence  of  the 
drillmaster.  And  there  was  a drillmaster!  We  called  him 
the  Drill  and  Discipline  Officer,  Navy-style. 

He  was  tall  and  handsome,  and  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  gym  floor  as  we  tried  to  carry  out  his  com- 
mands. Two  women  ensigns  were  our  company  com- 
manders, and  they  tried  us  out  on  the  easy  ones.  We 
marched  and  we  counter-marched,  we  columned  right 
and  we  left-flanked  determinedly  for  an  hour  every  day. 
But  when  he  took  over,  all  was  different.  As  the  male 
resonance  of  his  voice  sang  out,  spirits  lightened,  and 
strangely  enough  the  hour  seemed  to  go  faster.  Ah,  the 
frailty  of  women!  It  was  so  nice  to  realize  we  hadn’t  left 
it  all  behind.  Of  course  he  was  married — they  all  were, 
we  soon  discovered.  On  purpose?  Probably.  There 
weren’t  any  open-minded  (translate  “single”)  officers  on 
the  entire  station.  Or  if  there  were,  we  never  met  them. 

There  was  another  choice  activity  to  which  we  were 


initiated  those  first  days.  These  were  the  “shots.”  We 
were  shot  full  of  typhoid  and  typhus  and  smallpox  and 
yellow  fever.  We  learned  to  recognize  all  the  stages  of 
each  one.  We  waited  with  interest  for  the  typhoid  arm 
to  grow  numb  and  the  vaccination  to  itch.  We  suffered 
in  sympathy  with  the  girl  who  became  feverish,  and  we 
expounded  elaborately  on  our  own  unique  symptoms. 
Never  before  had  I known  how  comforting  human  com- 
panionship in  suffering  can  he.  The 
night  the  typhoid  shot  began  to 
make  itself  felt,  that  climactic  point 
when  all  the  little  germs  were  using 
my  poor  arm  as  a battleground, 
found  me  happier  than  I’d  been  in  a 
long  time.  For  there,  underneath 
me  in  my  Navy  double-decker,  Flo- 
rence was  having  chills  and  fever. 
Across  the  room  Harriet  moaned  in 
her  sleep,  and  up  above,  Libby  had 
her  bathrobe  wrapped  in  a ball  on 
which  she  rested  her  useless  arm. 
Not  that  I have  sadistic  tendencies, 
but  the  knowledge  that  others  felt 
as  I did  did  more  to  make  me  realize 
the  fellowship  of  mankind  than 
fifty  Sunday  sermons. 

In  spite  of  it  all  we  lived.  The 
food  helped.  True,  we  couldn’t  put 
bobby  pins  in  our  hair  with  our  hum 
right  arms,  but  when  faced  by  the 
delicious  repasts  set  before  us  in  the  quaint  dining  rooms 
of  the  Northampton  Inn,  we  found  we  could  manage  to 
lift  a spoon  at  least  as  far  as  our  mouths.  Such  sausages 
and  such  desserts!  Who  could  forget  the  peppermint 
candy  ice-cream,  the  chocolate  marshmallow  cake 
icing?  Surely  the  Navy  was  never  like  this  before.  And 
surely  will  never  be  again. 

Those  first  days  passed  quickly.  We  learned  to  take 
orders,  and  we  learned  to  like  it — or  make  believe  we 
did.  We  learned  to  rise  at  six  and  retire  at  ten.  We 
marched  to  class,  and  we  marched  to  meals.  We  stood 
on  line  to  do  everything,  and  we  did  everything  in 
groups.  From  the  moment  we  reported  to  the  sailor  in 
Grand  Central  to  the  day  we  received  our  commissions 
and  were  sworn  in  as  Ensigns,  we  lost  the  handles  to  our 
names.  It  was  Donovan,  or  Greenfield,  or  Seaman 
Donovan  and  Seaman  Greenfield.  And  if  we  were  an- 
nouncing ourselves,  it  was  more  likely  than  not  as  “Sea- 
man Greenfield,  Sir.” 

So  now  we  were  in  the  War  at  last.  The  battle  had 
started,  and  the  Navy  was  on  its  way  to  making  worthy 
shipmates  of  confirmed  landlubbers — and  women  at 
that.  The  Navy  did  all  it  could  to  put  its  mark  on  us,  but 
we  in  turn  did  a good  deal  to  stamp  the  Navy  with  some 
of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  our  sex. 

Ethel  Greenfield  Booth  is  a writer  living  in  Los  Angeles.  She 
recently  rediscovered  this  essay , which  she  wrote  in  1 9 44  • 
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NEW  FICTION 


Ad-Out 

Keeping  score  in  a two-career  marriage. 
BY  LIONEL  SHRIVER  ’78 


A CAREER  IN  DECLINE, 
as  opposed  to  ascent, 
rarely  obliges  with  a 
cathartic  event.  Failure  is  apt  to 
he  marked  by  what  doesn’t  hap- 
pen. True,  a few  lives  do  yield 
turning  points:  the  day  a 
banker  is  arrested  for  embezzle- 
ment, the  Tuesday  in  Novem- 
ber a politician  loses  what  the 
party  has  agreed  will  be  his  last 
Senate  race.  But  more  typical  is  the 
career  that  sinks  in  a leisurely  fashion,  with  no  single 
cataclysm  at  which  instance  its  custodian  can  take 
stock. 

Disappointments  accrue — another  promotion  de- 
nied, a flutter  of  resumes  “on  file,”  a dusty  accumulation 
of  “we  had  many  applications  this  year,”  postcards  refer- 
encing prizes  gone  to  strangers  or  (worse)  to  someone 
you  knew,  and  whom  if  you  did  not  dislike  before,  now 
you  do.  But  no  single  catharsis  provides  for  the  venting 
of  great  grief;  instead,  many  little  griefs  preempt  a mo- 
ment of  reckoning.  Always,  promise  beckons — a want 
ad,  an  untried  contest,  a friend’s  advice,  a fresh  attitude 
on  waking  Saturday.  Mere  set -back,  a voice  whispers.  A 
fallow  period,  adversity  to  overcome.  Or,  as  Willy’s  hus- 
band Eric  graciously  dubbed  the  injury-plagued  disaster 
of  her  last  two  years  on  the  satellite  circuit,  a slump. 
Bingo,  you’re  seventy. 


1 ustrations 
by 
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As  professions  go,  tennis  al- 
lowed more  reckonings  than 
most.  Besides  confronting  the 
outcome  of  matches  them- 
selves, players  shuttled  a pub- 
lished hierarchy  of  who’s  who. 
Still,  more  tournaments  con- 
tinually beckoned.  A pristine 
year  on  the  computer  enticed  an- 
other go.  Quick-fix  solutions  tan- 
talized: a new  racket,  redoubled  jogging, 
a switch  from  power  to  finesse.  Until  at  least 
the  knell  of  thirty  you  could  deceive  yourself. 

It  was  consequently  difficult  for  Willy  Novinsky  to 
get  her  hands  on  her  despair.  Careers  are  prone  to  total 
in  slow  motion,  like  an  auto  accident  that  takes  decades; 
the  phone  never  rings  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  A 
blighted  aspiration  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a missing  per- 
sons case:  nothing  certain,  no  date  to  circle  on  the  cal- 
endar when  catastrophe  occurred,  just  an  absence,  going 
on  and  on,  the  front  door  stays  shut.  Failure  is  one  long 
no-show,  a surprise  party  when  the  guest  of  honor  stands 
you  up;  a Great  Expectations  with  moth-eaten  lace  and  a 
cake  full  of  rats.  When  should  Willy  stop  waiting  for  op- 
portunity to  knock?  And  when  she’d  waited  this  long, 
why  not  one  more  day,  and  another  after  that? 

By  way  of  understatement,  it  didn’t  help  that  her  hus- 
band Eric’s  own  tennis  career  was  taking  off  at  the  same 
speed  and  severe  angle  at  which  Willy’s  was  crash-land- 
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ing.  So  naturally,  there  were  scenes.  In  fact,  melodrama 
grew  monotonous:  the  tears,  entreaties,  accusations,  the 
streaking  to  the  sofa  with  the  bedspread  in  tow.  Eric’s 
ritual  pleading  to  come  back  to  bed  developed  a weary 
trace  of  sarcasm.  For  her  husband  could  only  recite  trite, 
impotent  platitudes  that  might  have  been  lifted  whole- 
sale  from  The  Little  Engine  That  Could.  Willy  would  de- 
ride his  counsel  to  “believe  in  herself’  as  bland  and 
simplistic.  Eric  would  bunch  on  his  side  with  all  the 
blankets,  but  neither  of  them  would  sleep. 

Willy  didn’t  blame  him  for  getting  bored.  She  was 
constantly  sounding  the  same  alarm — I’m  foundering, 
this  is  killing  me,  anything  that  kills  me  kills  us.  But  the  al- 
ternative was  to  be  lulled  complicitously  into  Eric’s  con- 
tented domestic  fiction:  that  they  were  an  industrious 
two-career  couple  each  with  their  own  tournaments  to 
play,  careful  to  arrange  a week  out  of  six  when  they 
would  both  fly  back  to  New  York,  to  trudge  famished 
hand-in-hand  to  their  favorite  Cuban-Chinese  dive  for 
the  broiled  chicken.  In  truth  they  were  easing  over  a 
dark  maw,  as  if  the  floor  of  the  West  1 12th  Street  apart- 
ment were  wafer-thin  and  with  too  heavy  a tread  they 
would  plunge  a story.  By  the  spring  of  1996  their  stereo 
plug  had  developed  an  erratic  connection.  Eric  was  too 
busy  to  fix  it,  Willy  too  lethargic.  Every  time  one  of 
them  stepped  on  or  near  the  cord  the  music  stopped. 
They  had  literally  begun  to  tip-toe  around  their  own 
house,  lest  the  tinkle  of  normalcy  cut  abruptly  off. 

u % A #ILHELM,  POUR  US  another  round  of 
\ / your  dee-licious  iced  tea,  will  ya?”  Gary 
T ▼ Sidewinder  routinely  helped  himself  to 
her  nickname,  deploying  the  Germanic  V and  its  aura  of 
mock  obedience,  as  he  likewise  helped  himself  to 
Willy’s  husband. 

The  two  men  were  brainstorming  around  the  dinner 
table,  surrounded  by  the  dog-eared  Association  of  Ten- 
nis Professionals  Rule  Manual  and  registration  blanks, 
the  phone  at  ready  hand  to  explore  another  permuta- 
tion of  the  spring’s  airline  schedule.  Sidewinder  had  set 
his  glass  on  bare  wood,  and  condensation  was  bleaching 
a white  ring  on  the  table.  To  Willy,  who  replaced  the 
highball  on  its  coaster,  this  carelessness  was  typical. 
Gary  was  accustomed  to  other  people  taking  care  of  de- 
tails. He  was  a middle-man,  a delegator;  in  other  words, 
a parasite.  He  did  nothing  that  Eric  couldn’t  do  for  him- 
self besides  pander  to  her  husband’s  vanity. 

Which  Eric  was  fully  capable  of  fostering  as  well,  ex- 
cept that  a pushy  advocate  allowed  her  husband  his  false 
modesty.  Humility,  like  magnanimity,  was  a luxury  of 
the  prosperous.  When  Willy  affected  the  same  unassum- 
ing air,  it  came  off  as  low  self-esteem. 

“Nah,  you  don’t  want  to  stay  in  that  fleabag,” 
Sidewinder  advised.  “The  Hilton  in  Tokyo  is  top- 
drawer.” 

Gary  Sidewinder  was  Eric’s  agent.  He  dressed  like 
Tom  Wolfe:  white  suits,  sea-green  tie,  jade  cuff-links; 
sea-green  socks,  set  off  by  a canary  button-down  and 


topped,  when  donned  at  the  door,  with  a Panama.  But 
Sidewinder  relied  on  hirelings — dry-cleaners,  bell-boys 
who’d  have  his  suit  pressed  within  the  hour.  According- 
ly, his  tie  was  spattered  with  salad  dressing,  and  the 
white  jacket  was  badly  creased.  He  appeared  less  dapper 
than  once  well-heeled  and  down  on  his  luck.  Since 
Gary  always  looked  as  if  he  needed  a wash,  maybe  he 
couldn’t  get  anyone  else  to  shower  for  him. 

“Speaking  of  accommodation,  Slick,  ever  think  of 
moving  out  of  these  digs?”  Sidewinder  was  recommend- 
ing. “Mean,  this  apartment’s  got  a cramped,  graduate- 
student  feel.  Like  you  expect  jug  wine  and  fish  sticks  in 
the  kitchen.  With  your  income,  you  could  shift  into  a 
doorman  building  in  the  eighties. . .” 

Willy  had  never  had  an  agent.  Oh,  she  understood 
what  Gary  was  for:  to  negotiate  with  the  ATP  over 
which  tournaments  her  husband  would  deign  to  play,  to 
haggle  down  fines  (as  if  the  well-bred  Eric  Oberdorf 
would  ever  do  anything  censure-worthy  on  court),  and 
of  course,  to  lure  sponsors.  Gary  was  an  instrument  of 
the  family  interests. 

“Gotta  say,  I wondered  if  you  shouldn’ta  gone  for  the 
Slams  last  summer,”  Gary  declared.  “But  the  way  your 
points  stack  up  now,  I figure  you  made  the  right  move. 
Even  if  you  scraped  through  the  qualies,  players  have  an 
attitude  about  qualifiers.  That  puts  you  at  a disadvan- 
tage. Lotta  tennis  is  psychological  in  my  book — ” 

Duh,  thought  Willy,  rubbing  butter  into  the  white 
ring. 

“This  year,”  the  agent  went  on,  “is  your  peach  for 
the  picking,  my  man.  Just  get  to  the  quarters  of  the  Ital- 
ian again  and  you’ll  stick  at  a solid  75.  That’s  in  the 
running.  Makes  for  a superior  mind-set.  Gotta  watch 
yourself  in  the  Slams.  Go  down  in  an  early  round,  and 
from  then  on  that  event  has  a bad  smell — ” 

“Willy’s  the  one  who  advised  me  not  to  go  for  the 
Slams  last  year,”  Eric  interrupted. 

“Wilhelm’s  got  smarts.” 

“Willy  knows  a lot  about  tennis,  Gary.” 

“Sure  she  does,”  Sidewinder  purred. 

“I’ve  thought  of  writing  a book,”  Willy  quipped  on 
the  way  back  to  the  kitchen.  “A  sequel  to  Brad  Gilbert: 
Losing  Ugly.  Three  hundred  individual  tips  on  how  to 
throw  a match  to  your  grandmother  with  cerebral 
palsy.” 

“Kids  with  cerebral  palsy  don’t  usually  live  to  be 
grandmas,  sweetheart,”  Sidewinder  called  after  her. 
“The  question  is  which  Slam.”  They’d  talked  this  out  a 
dozen  times,  hut  Sidewinder  loved  saying  Slam.  “You’re 
most  at  home  on  hardcourt.  Down  Under’s  Har-Tru 
now,  hut  that’s  behind  us — and  I can  respect,  1 mean  re- 
spect, that  you  wanted  to  take  January  instead  to  work 
on  your  marriage.  Besides,  lots  to  be  said  for  initiating  a 
hright-lights  career  in  your  own  country.  I don’t  see 
there’s  two  ways  about  it.  It’s  the  U.S.  Open  or  bust. 
Leaves  you  all  summer  to  gear  up.  You  given  any  more 
thought  to  getting  a coach?” 

“Nah,”  said  Eric.  “I’ve  got  my  wife.” 
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441  lE  HAS  THIS  proprietary  swagger,  because  he 
‘discovered’  you,”  Willy  growled  when  Gary 
I was  gone.  “As  if  you’d  never  gotten  any- 
where until  you  signed  with  Pro-Serve.  He  tells  you 
where  to  stay,  what  to  eat,  and  meanwhile  he  treats  me 
like  room  service.  He’s  a leech,  and  I wish  you’d  get  rid 
of  him.” 

“I  know  Gary’s  a little  oily — ” Eric  granted. 

“A  little  ?” 

“But  I’d  never  have  been  able  to  pull  in  sponsorship 
by  myself,  at  my  ranking.” 

“At  your  ranking,’  Willy  mimicked,  whisking  lunch 
dishes  from  the  table.  “As  if  75  were  shameful.  1 hate  it 
when  you  little-ole-me.  It’s  so  fake.” 

“75  is  a long  way  from  giving  autographs.”  Eric  bus- 
tled to  help  with  the  plates.  “It  was  Gary  who  conned 
those  companies  into  investing  in  an  up-and-coming  in- 
stead of  another  up-and-been.  They’re  small  sponsor- 
ships, too,  but  they  do  line  our  coffers.” 

“They  line  your  coffers.” 

“Fine,  have  it  your  way.  The  money’s  all  mine,  you 
can’t  have  a dime.”  Eric’s  latest  tactic  was  to  acquiesce. 

Willy  sloshed  Sidewinder’s  undrunk  tea  down  the 
sink. 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  run  yourself  down  around  him,” 
Eric  mumbled. 

“Aren’t  you  attractively  self-deprecating?  You  ‘can’t 
give  autographs’?” 

“No,  that  stuff  about  Losing  Ugly.  It’s  different.” 

You  bet  it’s  different.  1 genuinely  give  myself  a hard 
time,  and  your  meekness  is  a fraud.” 

Eric  lingered  in  the  doorway,  absorbing  her  spittle 
like  a sponge.  The  last  year  had  taught  him  passive  for- 
bearance. “What  do  you  think  about  aiming  for  the 
Chevrolet  again?” 

“Why  would  you  play  the 
Chevy?” 

“I  meant  you,  stupid.” 

“No,  even  a training- 
wheels  tournament  like  the 
Chevy — which  you 

wouldn’t  touch  now  with  a 
barge  pole — ‘stupid’  can’t 
get  into  anymore.” 

Her  husband’s  mention 
of  the  Chevrolet  Chal- 
lenge was  uncharacteristi- 
cally tactless.  The  Chevy 
was  a high-profile  co-ed 
satellite,  designed  specifical- 
ly to  hoist  the  promising  aspi- 
rant into  the  international  game.  In 
Eric’s  case,  that’s  exactly  what  the  Chevy  did.  Two  years 
earlier  in  1994,  Willy  and  Eric  had  both  entered  the  tele- 
vised D.C.  tournament.  They  had  both  made  the  finals. 
Much  was  at  stake — too  much.  While  previous  to  the 
Chevy  Willy’s  ranking  had  always  been  higher  than 
Eric’s  (indeed,  when  they  met  Willy  was  hundreds  of 


rankings  ahead  of  him — ah,  the  old  days),  their  mutual 
victory  in  the  finals  would  have  put  them  exactly  on  a 
par  at  200  each.  Anyway,  Eric  won;  Willy  choked.  Most 
casual  onlookers  would  identify  her  subsequent  tourna- 
ment, in  which  she  tore  the  ligaments  of  her  right  knee 
so  calamitously  that  she  was  out  of  the  game  for  six 
months,  as  the  beginning  of  the  end.  But  for  Willy  it  was 
the  Chevrolet  that  initiated  her  downfall.  When  Eric’s 
trajectory  intercepted  and  exceeded  hers,  Willy  could  as 
well  have  been  shot  down  by  a surface-to-air  missile. 

“You  could  play  the  qualies,”  Eric  suggested. 

“You  won’t  even  play  the  qualies  for  a Grand  Slam!” 

“My  opting  out  of  the  Big  Four  last  year  was  your 
idea.” 

“Which  was  probably  dumb,”  said  Willy,  loading 
their  new  dishwasher.  “If  it  hadn’t  been  for  me  you 
could  have  taken  Wimbledon  by  storm  a year  ago.  You 
could  have  snubbed  Gary  and  his  travel  agents  because 
you’d  be  tooling  around  in  your  own  private  jet.” 

“Bullshit,  you  were  dead  right.  Better  to  take  my 
time,  get  a handle  on  the  level  below — the  German, 
the  Italian.  And  it  worked.  I’m  in  a much  better  posi- 
tion this  year...  So  what  do  you  say?  About  the 
Chevy?” 

“Oh,  please  stop  condescending  to  me!”  She  broke 
the  iced  tea  glass,  but  they  could  now  afford  to  replace  it 
with  a hundred  more.  “I’m  ranked  864!  I know  that,  I re- 
cite the  number  to  myself  at  night  like  counting  sheep. 
But  I didn’t  used  to  be  a nonentity,  so  I know  the  ropes; 
I can  run  my  tinker-toy  schedule  by  myself.  I wish  you 
wouldn’t  be  so  fucking  solicitous.” 

“What,  I should  run  on  about  my  plans  all  the  time, 
ignore  your  career?” 

“What  career?” 

“There’s  no  talking  to  you  when  you 
get  like  this.  Forget  it.”  Eric  retreat- 
ed to  the  living  room  and  slid  in  a 
CD.  (Though  Willy  had  made  do 
with  a cassette  player  for  years, 
they  now  owned  three  hundred  sil- 
ver frisbees.)  When  Willy  tramped 
out  for  the  last  lunch  dishes,  she 
disturbed  the  wire  again,  and  the 
Sibelius  ceased  abruptly  mid-chord. 

“Really,”  Eric  appealed  a last 
time.  “Your  advice  last  spring  was 
right  on  target.  I’d  have  gotten  noth- 
ing in  the  Slams  but  abuse.  This  year 
we’ll  do  great.” 

We’ll  do  great,  will  we?  Women 
must  have  some  genetic  predisposition 
to  hiding  out  in  kitchens.  Willy  rested  her 
forehead  on  the  wet  counter.  Sure  she’d  talked  Eric  out 
of  breaking  down  the  gates  of  the  All  England  last 
year.  But  not  because  Eric  wasn’t  ready.  Willy  wasn’t 
ready.  And  the  long,  strenuous  discussion  had  pro- 
duced nothing  but  delay.  Willy  still  wasn’t  ready.  She 
never  would  be. 
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The  next  morning  Willy  was  jangled  awake  by 
the  phone.  She  no  longer  set  her  alarm  for  6 
A.M.  to  go  for  a sunrise  run.  There  didn’t  seem 
much  point. 

As  she  groped  for  the  receiver,  Eric’s  long,  sinuous 
arm  pinned  her  to  the  mattress.  “Hello?  Right,  Gary. 
...Chump  change,  but  doesn’t  hurt.  Free  shades,  anyway. 
Thanks.” 

When  he  hung  up,  Willy  growled  through  the  cord 
dragged  in  her  face,  “You  assume  it’s  for  you.” 

“Wasn’t  it?”  asked  Eric,  getting  up.  He  was  fond  of 
facts  and  used  them  to  protect  himself  from  what  they 
meant. 

“Move  the  phone  to  your  side  of  the  bed,  then,” 
Willy  grumbled,  grabbing  the  set.  “You’re  right,  it’s  al- 
ways for  you.  Another  company  offering  you  an  elec- 
trolyte contract.  A tournament  director  dangling  a 
guarantee — ” She  gave  the  phone  a yank,  and  the  jack 
popped  from  the  wall. 

Eric  picked  up  the  jack  and  stuck  it  stoically  in  the 
socket.  “You  broke  it,”  he  announced  calmly.  “The  plas- 
tic tab  snapped  off.” 

“Buy  another  one.  You’re  rich.”  Willy  grabbed  her 
clothes.  Lately  she  felt  uncomfortable  when  Eric  saw  her 
naked. 

“I’m  not  rich.  For  the  first  time  I’m  making  a living 
wage.  That  doesn’t  mean  you  can  start  smashing  things 
up.  For  once  what  you’ve  broken  doesn’t  cost  much,”  he 
lectured  with  Daddy-ish  self-control,  “but  the  repair  will 
be  a hassle.” 

“Don’t  worry,  I’ll  end  up  taking  care  of  it.  Just  like  I 
buy  all  the  groceries,  and  vacuum,  and  take  out  the 
garbage—” 

“I  said  we  could  get  a maid.” 

“You’ve  got  a maid!” 

The  polarity  widened;  it  always  widened.  The  more 
mature  reserve  her  husband  marshaled,  the  more  child- 
ish Willy  became.  If  anything,  awareness  she  was  being 
puerile  made  her  more  so,  from  the  same  punitive  strate- 
gy she  employed  at  her  blackest  on  court:  hitting  an  even 
ghastlier  shot  as  fitting  reprisal  for  the  gaffe  that  preced- 
ed it.  For  no  matter  how  disgusted  Eric  became  with 
Willy’s  petty  invective  and  hypersensitivity,  Willy  was 
far  more  disgusted  with  herself.  Since  additional  dis- 
graceful behavior  seemed  appropriate  penance  for  dis- 
graceful behavior,  her  tantrums  tended  to  snowball. 

Banging  about  the  apartment,  Willy  concluded  that 
Gary  was  right,  the  place  had  gotten  cramped.  The  foyer 
now  spilled  two  dozen  rackets — all,  barring  Willy’s  three 
Pro-Kennex  frames,  gratuities  from  Eric’s  sponsor.  How 
distant  the  era  of  one  treasured,  beloved  trusty — like  the 
Davis  Imperial  whose  wooden  laminate  she’d  lavished 
with  lemon  oil  as  a child,  neurotically  ramming  the 
frame  in  its  press  the  moment  a game  was  over.  In  those 
days  there  was  no  such  thing  as  one  of  my  rackets.  When 
she’d  recently  come  upon  the  battered  Imperial  in  the 
Walnut  Street  attic  it  had  looked  doleful — once  so  faith- 
ful, now  abandoned,  like  a sidekick  in  grade  school  who 


gets  dumped  when  you  become  popular  in  junior  high. 
The  small  face  and  arcanely  tight  throat  had  dated  all 
out  of  proportion  to  its  time.  These  days  Willy  would  no 
more  play  a match  with  the  Imperial  than  drive  to  the 
court  in  a horse  and  buggy. 

But  Eric’s  state-of-the-art  freebies  were  impersonal 
and  interchangeable.  He  was  like  a man  with  too  many 
friends  who  wouldn’t  notice  when  one  or  two  didn’t  call 
for  a year.  Willy  might  have  filched  one,  but  they  were 
all  the  wrong  grip  size,  intensifying  her  awareness  that 
her  husband’s  bounty  had  not  fallen  to  her  own  hand. 
Eric’s  rackets  collected  at  his  feet,  begging  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  played  with,  and  she  had  come  to  disdain 
them  as  she  might  human  sycophants. 

The  floor  rolled  with  plastic  Wilson  cans.  Eric 
brought  his  discards  home  to  Willy  for  practice  balls, 
but  the  ambiance  of  his  rejects  was  distasteful,  like  one- 
night  stands  thrown  over  for  fresher  game. 

And  the  clothing!  How  Willy  missed  his  threadbare 
shorts  and  limp  socks  draped  over  the  radiators,  the 
stench  of  cut-rate  sneakers  reeking  from  under  chairs. 
How  she  had  loved  to  nuzzle  her  cheek  against  his  flan- 
neled  3-for-$10  T’s  when  they  were  first  married,  both 
striving,  and  happily  broke.  Nowadays?  Eric  sent  out  his 
laundry:  collared  knits  with  loud  logos  and  clever  under- 
arm netting  for  air.  Even  Eric  admitted  the  designs  were 
hideous,  but  he  was  paid  for  wearing  them. 

Willy  glugged  boiled  water  into  the  cafetiere  and 
plunked  it,  sloshing,  on  the  dinner  table.  As  the  coffee 
steeped,  Willy  left  to  wrench  the  bedclothes  in  order, 
leaving  Eric  barricaded  behind  the  Times.  She  shot  a 
cool  glance  at  the  dusty  line  of  tournament  trophies 
over  her  bureau.  They  were  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  from  the  cheap  chrome  figurine  of  the  Montclair 
Country  Club  Championship  to  gaudier  chalices,  cups, 
and  crystal  bowls.  Two  years  before  Willy  had  anticipat- 
ed adding  a third  shelf,  but  the  few  recent  additions 
were  the  dwarf  sort  for  semis  or  quarters.  Midget 
achievements  had  fit  easily  on  the  remaining  board. 

As  she  stooped  to  tuck  the  sheet  under  the  mattress, 
a glaring  neatness  nagged  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

Eric  had  never  built  his  own  display  shelf.  He’d  piled 
his  trophies  on  his  dresser  higgledy-piggledy,  though  he 
was  a tidy  man.  The  overflow  had  lined  the  baseboard; 
Willy  was  prone  to  trip  on  the  clutter  of  her  husband’s 
success. 

“ERIC!” 

He  took  his  time.  “What  now?”  he  asked  warily  from 
the  doorway. 

“What  have  you  done  with  them?” 

“Done  with  what?” 

“Your  trophies.  They  used  to  be  all  over  the  place, 
and  now  your  dresser  is  crowded  with  exactly  one 
comb.” 

He  shrugged.  “Too  junky.” 

“You  didn’t  throw  them  out?” 

“Probably  should  have.  But  as  you’re  ever  eager  to 
point  out,  I’m  too  conceited  for  that,  so  I stuffed  them  in 
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the  closet.”  As  it  to  emphasize  this  renewed  concern 
with  order,  he  whisked  up  a wad  of  socks  and  stuffed 
them  in  the  hamper.  She  didn’t  know  why  he  bothered 
with  laundry  anymore.  With  several  unopened  cartons 
from  sponsors  beneath  the  bed,  he  had  enough  new 
clothes  to  use  them  once  and  throw  them  away,  like  ten- 
nis halls. 

“Besides,”  Eric  noted,  carting  two  more  pairs  of 
shoes — gels  and  air-pumps,  with  fuscia  and  aqua 
stripes — to  the  closet,  “those  trophies  are  garish.” 

“If  you  think  they’re  kitschy  or  boastful,  I should  take 
mine  down,  too.” 

“No,  don’t!”  Eric  cried  as  she  stretched  for  the  Mont- 
clair Country  Club  Championship  and  tossed  it  on  the 
bed.  “Those  are  history!”  Hastily  he  revised,  “I  mean, 
they’re  precious.” 

“Because  they’re  an  endangered  species?” 

“Because  they’re  yours.”  He  returned  the  chrome  fig- 
urine to  its  place.  Flakes  of  waning  silver  came  off  on  his 
hands.  Willy  pushed  him  out  of  the  way  and  rose  on  her 
toes,  toppling  the  New  Freedom  trophy  with  her  finger- 
tips. The  bowl  nicked  the  dresser  and  clunked  onto  the 
carpet. 

“You’re  being  infantile!” 

“I’m  being  adult  for  once,”  she  countered.  “Why  keep 
my  trophies  in  view  and  yours  with  the  shoes?  All  those 
shoes?  You’re  the  one  treating  me  like  a kid,  wanting  to 
magnet  my  drawings  to  the  refrigerator.” 

Defeated,  Eric  allowed,  “Put  yours  away  too,  then. 
But  I thought  you  were  proud  of  them.” 

“I  was.  But  now  they  mock  me.  You’re  right,  they’re 
history.  I’m  twenty-six.  Too  young  to  live  in  the  past.” 

Resolutely,  Willy  edged  two  cups  forward  and  pitched 
them  on  the  mattress.  Likely  pained  by  watching  Willy 
crane  her  neck,  her  six-three  husband  laid  a hand  on  her 
shoulder  and  removed  them  himself.  Eric  lined  the  trib- 
utes lovingly  in  order  on  the  bed,  then  insisted  on 
shrouding  each  in  tissue  paper  and  wedging  the  memen- 
tos into  stiff  cartons  left  over  from  a shipment  of  shirts. 
While  he  packed,  Willy  glanced  in  the  closet  and  her 
heart  melted.  Eric  had  tumbled  his  own  trophies,  un- 
wrapped, into  a battered,  open-topped  box. 

“Sweetheart?”  she  asked  timidly,  vowing  to  make 
fresh  coffee;  by  the  time  he  was  finished,  the  pot  would 
be  cold.  “If  you  were  married  to  somebody  else — like,  a 
real  homemaker,  or  some  insurance  executive,  or  anoth- 
er super-successful  player — would  you  stuff  your  trophies 
away  like  this,  as  if  they  were  dirty  secrets?” 

“Of  course,”  he  said  gruffly.  “They’re  vulgar.” 

“Then  mine  are,  too — ” 

Eric  crushed  a sheet  of  tissue  and  threw  the  wad  on 
the  bed.  “They  don’t  mean  as  much  to  me  as  yours  do  to 
you!  Tennis  doesn’t  mean  as  much  to  me.  It’s  something 
I’m  good  at,  but  I don’t  love  it.  And  in  no  time  I’ll  be  too 
creaky  to  play  professionally,  I’ll  have  to  do  something 
else,  and  that  will  be  fine.” 

Willy  looked  at  her  hands.  “Ironic,  isn’t  it?” 

“No,  it’s  not.  There’s  a connection.  You  want  to  be  a 


champion  too  much.  That’s  why  you  seize  up.  If  you 
didn’t  care  so  damned  much,  you  might  get  farther.” 

“Apathy  is  the  answer?” 

“No,  but  a dose  of  easy-come  wouldn’t  hurt.  A few 
extra-curricular  pleasures.” 

“Like  what?” 

Eric  gripped  her  shoulders  and  wheeled  her  to  face 
him.  “Like  me.” 

illy’s  faltering  fortunes  may  have 
transformed  her  husband  into  one  more  af- 
fliction, but  they  had  just  as  utterly  revised 
her  vision  of  herself.  Characteristics  that  she’d  once 
have  considered  fixed,  impervious,  revealed  themselves 
as  subject  to  the  elements,  like  a hat  in  the  rain.  It  tran- 
spired that  confidence,  for  example,  was  not  some  invio- 
late trait,  but  the  offspring  of  encouraging  events,  and 
therefore  vulnerable  to  disaster.  Willy  had  never  thought 
of  herself  as  quiet,  but  her  voice  had  measurably  ebbed — 
unless  she  was  screaming — so  that  Eric  had  often  to 
prod,  “Pardon?”  on  long-distance  calls.  The  tonality  of 
her  speech  had  musically  transcribed  to  a minor  key,  and 
there  was  a tentativeness  about  her  assertions  that  in  an- 
other woman  Willy  would  have  found  objectionably  def- 
erential. Certainly  she  had  always  adjudged  herself 
energetic,  yet  now  she  slept  unprecedentedly  long  hours, 
and  rarely  rallied  the  vigor  to  make  it  to  the  cinema.  If 
on  one  of  his  dutifully  scheduled  weeks  home  Eric  pro- 
posed a movie,  she’d  accede  early  in  the  day,  but  by 
nightfall,  up  against  trooping  out  the  door,B  would  in- 
stead sag  into  a chair  and  claim,  truthfully  anyway,  that 
she  was  tired.  Though  Willy  had  prided  herself  in  the 
past  on  a cynical  bite,  she  had  always  been,  in  regard  to 
herself  and  the  fineness  of  life  in  general,  an  optimist. 
Yet  now  that  acerbic  edge  had  flipped  inward,  carving 
graffiti  on  the  walls  of  her  head.  While  she’d  have  previ- 
ously expected — maybe  gullibly,  stupidly  expected — for 
matters  to  turn  out  well  enough  in  the  end,  lately  she 
gave  intelligent  credence  to  every  new  day’s  potential  for 
catastrophe.  It  was  an  unwelcome  education.  She’d  have 
given  her  eye  teeth  to  go  back  to  being  an  idiot. 

Effectively  living  with  a stranger,  she  sometimes 
reminisced  about  Untrammeled  Willy  as  she  might 
have  over  a bosom  buddy  with  whom  she’d  lost  touch — 
her  Davis  Imperial.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  disillu- 
sioned with  the  joie  de  vivre  her  doppelganger  had 
exuded.  Wistfully  Willy  imagined  the  go-getter  she’d  be 
on  a winning  streak  instead — consuming  sports  pages 
and  tennis  magazines,  sharing  gossip  about  boyfriend 
bust-ups  in  locker  rooms,  game  for  new  ethnic  cuisines, 
controversial  plays,  and  late-night  sneaks  into  locked 
motel  pools.  Now  even  were  that  mischief-maker  to  re- 
turn Willy  would  never  quite  trust  the  vivacity  again. 
She’d  cast  an  uneasy  eye  at  her  own  springy  step,  so  easi- 
ly shuffled  by  a woeful  tennis  match.  By  the  spring  of 
1996,  Willy  was  forced  to  accept  that  a self  was  not  an 
unassailable  constant,  but  a ragbag  accumulation  of  bat- 
terings and  bolsterings,  not  only  an  agent  but  a conse- 
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quence.  Even  happy  people  were  victims  of  a kind. 

If  as  a group  the  accomplished  were  buoyant  and 
looked  on  the  bright  side,  was  their  airy  disposition  to 
their  credit?  Why,  there  were  days  Eric  had  to  pretend  to 
be  in  a bad  mood.  Similarly,  was  it  sheer  coincidence 
that  the  disappointed  were  collectively  misanthropic, 
distinguished  by  an  aloof,  smoldering  abstention 
and  a sadistic  pleasure  in  bursting  other 
people’s  bubbles?  Torture  subjects 
testified  that  the  stalwart  who 
could  undergo  any  mutilation 
and  keep  his  integrity  was  a 007 
myth.  At  a point,  every  martyr 
cracked.  Every  damned  one. 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  outside 
world  disclosed  itself  as  treacher- 
ously subjective.  Neither  good 
nor  sinister,  dull  nor  fascinating, 
luminous  nor  black,  the  exterior 
universe  possessed  no  innate  qual- 
ities, but  was  nightmarishly  reliant 
on  the  grind  of  her  interior  lens. 

That  the  Boat  Basin  in  Riverside 
Park  would  not,  at  least,  remain  a 
sublime  and  halcyon  copse  atrot 
with  friendly  dogs  unnerved  her,  for  the 
same  Hudson  walkway  could  transmogrify  into  a bleak 
and  trashy  strip,  its  dogs  ratty  and  hostile,  the  vista  of 
New  Jersey  grim  and  aggressively  over-familiar.  Willy  re- 
sented having  responsibility  for  the  fickle  landscape  out- 
side her  mind  as  well  as  in;  there  was  no  resort.  As  the 
seafarer  craves  dry  land,  she  yearned  for  anything  in- 
eluctable and  true,  immutably  one  way  or  another.  In- 
stead Willy  was  smitten  with  the  awful  discovery  that 
even  the  color  of  a lamp  post  was  subject  to  her  own 
filthy  moods. 

On  single  evenings  in  Riverside  Park  Willy  remem- 
bered herself.  It  would  actually  slip  her  mind  that  her 
ranking  was  on  the  edge  of  oblivion,  and  personality, 
malleable  or  not,  is  among  other  things  a habit.  If  only 
because  she  had  so  often  in  the  past,  Willy  would  swing 
Eric’s  hand  and  playfully  corral  him  into  the  river  rail, 
bantering  with  garrulous  lunatics  while  the  sun  returned 
to  its  originally  sumptuous  vermilion  and  sank  good-na- 
turedly into  Hackensack.  She  could  tell  from  the  expres- 
sion on  Eric’s  face  that  in  such  twilights  she  was  pretty 
again,  her  forehead  smoothed  out,  the  muscles  around 
her  mouth  loosened  so  that  its  corners  lifted  naturally 
like  sea  birds  from  house  boats,  her  hair  whipping  free  of 
its  stern  nylon  tie.  But  there  was,  in  his  eyes,  a new  ele- 
ment— of  gratitude,  of  mournfulness,  as  if  he  were  seeing 
her  from  a long  way  off  or  were  gazing  at  youthful  pho- 
tographs of  a lover  since  grown  haggard. 

Willy  might  have  been  grateful  herself  for  these 
respites,  which  attested  to  the  chemical  impossibility  of 
a misery  that  is  perfectly  unremitting.  Surely  glimpses  of 
the  woman  he’d  fallen  in  love  with  must  have  discour- 
aged her  husband  from  cutting  his  losses  and  bolting  for 


the  door.  But  in  a way  resuscitation  was  cruel — like  the 
gift  of  an  orange  to  a prisoner  who  would  return  to  bread 
and  water,  or  the  wickedness  of  too-brief  remission  in  a 
terminal  case. 

The  rudimentary  fact  of  Willy’s  downfall  overshad- 
owed its  causes.  But  in  the  vast  free  time  available  to 
early-round  rejects,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  ponder:  what  had  gone  wrong? 
There  was  that  dratted  knee  injury, 
but  in  refusing  to  confide  to  any- 
one else  about  the  electric  twinges 
that  still  jolted  up  her  thigh  and 
pulled  her  up  short  on  the  court, 
she  had  successfully  denied 
them  in  private.  Besides,  she 
was  dispositionally  averse  to  ex- 
cuses of  any  kind. 

Accordingly,  Willy  could 
only  surmise  that  she  was  de- 
feating herself.  This  last  year 
her  opponents  had  hardly  to 
lift  a finger;  Willy  was  playing 
both  sides  of  the  net.  Whatever 
quantity  that  she  had  once  aimed 
outward  now  pointed  the  opposite  di- 
rection, as  in  Bugs  Bunny  cartoons  where  Elmer  Fudd’s 
blunderbuss  is  U-turned  to  explode  in  his  face.  Why  she 
would  wittingly  warp  the  barrel  of  her  own  gun  was  an- 
other mystery,  but  a tennis  career  was  too  short  to  allow 
for  the  unraveling  of  the  soul — as  was,  no  doubt,  any 
life.  By  the  time  you  understood  it,  it  was  over.  So  Willy 
could  only  draw  conclusions  from  the  crude  statistics: 
she  was  about  to  turn  twenty-seven;  she  was  ranked  864. 
Ergo,  her  career  was  finished. 

Yet  if  personality  is  partly  a habit,  so  is  ambition.  Me- 
chanically, Willy  continued  to  file  applications  to  the 
lowly  tournaments  that  would  admit  her.  She  took  the 
train  to  the  Connecticut  academy  where  she  trained, 
numbly  tromped  to  practice,  and  ran  six  miles  a day  in 
an  anesthetized  haze.  Faith  in  one’s  self  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  religion,  and  is  equally  susceptible  to  crisis. 
Willy  sleep-walked  through  the  motions  of  aspiration  as 
the  life-long  churchgoer  will  continue  to  rouse  and  dress 
on  Sunday  mornings  long  after  he’s  ceased  to  believe  in 
God.  If  nothing  else,  she  did  not  know  what  else  to  do 
with  the  day.  She  had  set  her  sights  from  childhood  on 
the  U.S.  Open  at  Flushing  Meadow.  Having  charted  no 
alternative  destination,  Willy  continued  to  shamble  in 
the  same  direction,  like  a downed  pilot  in  the  desert 
who  hasn’t  a prayer  of  reaching  civilization  before  he 
runs  out  of  water,  but  who  keeps  slogging  over  dunes  be- 
cause the  unthinkable  alternative  is  to  lie  down  in  the 
sun  and  wait  to  die. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  author’s 
agents,  Scovil  Chichak  Galen  Literary  Agency,  Inc. , as  an 
excerpt  from  Double  Fault  by  Lionel  Shriver,  a novel  to  be 
published  by  Doubleday  in  August. 
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Deborah  Dickson  ’68 

Poetry  in  Motion 

HAD  DEBORAH  DICKSON  ’68 
become  the  poet  she  aspired  to  be 
at  age  fourteen  or  the  doctor  she 
intended  to  become  when  she 
arrived  at  Barnard,  the  world  of 
film  would  have  been  a poorer 
place.  But  thanks  to  her  dislike  of 
memorization — which  helped  her 
flunk  zoology  during  her  first  year 
at  college — the  world  has  gained 
a filmmaker  who,  with  each  piece 
of  film  that  she  cuts  and  splices, 
renders  life  anew. 

Dickson,  whose  first  artistic 
influence  came  from  bookstores 
rather  than  cinemas,  is  known 
today  for  her  documentary  films, 
many  of  which  have  won  awards 
and  critical  acclaim.  Her  latest, 
Suzanne  Farrell:  Elusive  Muse,  a 
collaboration  with  Anne  Belle  on 
the  career  of  the  legendary 
ballerina  who  was  George 
Balanchine’s  most  revered  muse 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
was  nominated  for  an  Academy 
Award  this  year.  Her  previous 
films  include:  Frances  Steloff: 
Memoirs  of  a Bookseller,  which 
relates  the  story  behind  the 
success  of  Gotham  Book  Mart 
and  was  nominated  for  an  Oscar 
in  1988;  Abortion:  Desperate 
Choices,  a 1992  Emmy  Award- 
winning  collaboration  with 
Susan  Froemke  at  Maysles  Film 
Inc.  that  features  three  women 
facing  the  decision  of  whether  or 
not  to  have  an  abortion;  and 
Letting  Go:  A Hospice  Journey, 
another  Froemke  collaboration, 
which  explores  the  life  of  those 
soon  to  die,  their  families,  and 
the  hospice  workers  who  care  for 
them. 

“I  love  verite  films  because 


there  are  always  moments  that 
you  could  never  imagine  or  write, 
and  when  they  happen,  they’re 
even  more  amazing  than  fiction,” 
Dickson  explains. 

The  filmmaker  traces  her  love 
of  creating  worlds  to  her 
childhood  passion  for  literature 
and  writing.  “I  lived  my  life 
through  books,”  she  recalls.  “I  so 
loved  reading.  1 loved  being  in 
other  worlds.” 

That  passion  for  books  and 
storytelling  is  evinced  in  many  of 
her  films.  The  Frances  Steloff 
documentary,  for  instance,  not 
only  documents  how  the 
venerable  Gotham  Book  Mart 
came  to  be,  but  also  shows  the 
power  of  books.  As  Steloff 
recounts  her  book-starved 
childhood  and  the  history  of  the 
bookstore  unfolds,  the  film  takes 
on  a mythic  quality,  telling  the 
story  of  a great  quest — an 
ordinary  woman’s  heroic  search 
for  the  thing  she  loves  most. 

Dickson’s  road  to  filmmaking 
began  in  1967,  when  she  first  saw 
Francois  Truffaut’s  masterpiece, 
Jules  and  Jim,  the  story  of  a love 
triangle  based  on  a novel  by 
Henri-Pierre  Roche.  At  the  time, 
the  young  Barnard  College 
student  was  feeling  like  a 
frustrated  poet.  “I  didn’t  think  I 
was  going  to  be  a poet,”  she 
explains.  “Someone  told  me  that 
if  I wasn’t  getting  up  at  six  every 
morning  before  classes  to  write,  I 
must  not  really  be  a writer.”  She 
had,  however,  been  doing  a lot  of 
work  in  still  photography,  and 
film  seemed  the  perfect 
combination  of  the  two  mediums. 

Dickson  went  on  to  study  film 
at  New  York  University’s  Tisch 
School  of  the  Arts  in  1968  and 
then  in  1973  made  what  she 


considers  her  most  poetic  film, 
Water’s  Dream.  The  experimental 
film  had  no  sound,  except  for 
that  of  water,  and  had  no 
narrative.  “I  was  trying  to  get 
away  from  words,  because  I felt 
that  I was  too  word-driven,”  she 
says.  “I  wanted  to  deal  with  image 
alone.” 

Through  the  years,  Dickson 
has  worked  on  films  of  many 
genres.  After  Water’s  Dream,  she 
made  Country  Days,  a narrative 
film  composed  largely  of  interior 
monologue.  Then  came  the 
documentaries,  where  Dickson 
really  hit  her  stride. 

“I  think  she’s  one  of  the  most 
talented  filmmakers  in  the 
documentary  genre,”  says 
Froemke,  who  has  collaborated 
with  Dickson  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  “She  has  a way  of 
being  able  to  incorporate  humor 
and  poignancy  in  a scene — she 
will  see  what  other  editors  will 
not  see.  There  might  be  a very 
small  nuance  in  a very  small 
detail  of  life  that  speaks  volumes, 
and  she  will  find  it  and 
incorporate  it  into  the  film.” 

Froemke  also  admires 
Dickson’s  skill  in  structuring  a 
documentary.  “She  brings  a 
dramatic  element  into  even  a 
physically  uneventful  thing,” 
Froemke  notes.  “This  could  go 
back  to  her  love  of  poetry  and 
literature.” 

While  Dickson’s  reverence  for 
fiction  and  verse  has  afforded  her 
a sharp  and  sympathetic  eye,  it 
has  also  inhibited  her  from 
writing  her  own  fictional  film: 
“Every  time  I try  to  write,  I get 
paralyzed  because  I care  about  it 
so  much,”  she  confesses.  “I  have 
an  idea  for  a film,  and  I try  to  put 
it  down  on  paper,  and  I just 


think,  ugh,  this  stinks. 

“I’m  too  good  a critic,”  she 
concludes. 

Despite  this,  Dickson  has 
started  working  on  her  first 
feature-length  fictional  film — an 
adaptation  of  a book  she 
discovered  four  years  ago.  Celine 
will  tell  the  story  of  a sixteen- 
year-old  girl  surviving  the 
dysfunctional  world  of  the  ’90s. 
“It  is  a comedy  that  will  also 
make  you  cry,”  Dickson  says. 

Dickson  is  also  currently 
directing  a film  on  art  and  the 
nature  of  influence.  The  film,  an 
Alternate  Current  production 
due  to  air  on  the  cable  channel 
Bravo  early  next  year,  features 
twenty  artists  in  various 
disciplines  discussing  the 
twentieth-century  artist  who  has 
had  the  most  influence  on  him  or 
her.  The  list  includes  violinist 
Nadja  Salemo-Sonnenberg  on 
Maria  Callas;  Nobel  Prize- 
winning writer  Kenzaburo  Oe  on 
Gunter  Grass;  playwright  Carlos 
Fuentes  on  Luis  Bunuel; 
choreographer  Bill  T.  Jones  on 
Proust;  and  singer  Sinead 
O’Connor  on  Bob  Marley. 

“It’s  funny,”  Dickson  muses, 
“in  my  current  project,  so  many 
of  the  masters  that  the 
contemporary  artists  have  chosen 
to  talk  about — Cocteau,  Bunuel, 
Jean  Genet,  Brecht — are  all 
praised  as  poets:  Bunuel  was  a 
poet  of  cinema;  Genet  a poet  of 
the  novel.  Cocteau  always  said  he 
was  first  and  foremost  a poet — 
everything  he  did  including  his 
films  he  considers  poetry. 

“And  so,”  she  continues,  “I 
feel  like  I’ve  come  full  circle  in 
some  way,  like  I’m  touching  base 
with  my  own  roots.” 

— By  Daisy  Chan  ’96 
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LEN  IRISH 


Anne  Attura 
Paolucci  ’47 

Public  Intellectual,  Public  Servant 

WITH  THE  decisiveness  of  a 
CEO  and  the  reflective 
demeanor  of  a scholar,  Anne 
Attura  Paolucci  ’47  sits  in  her 
mahogany-paneled  office  on  East 
80th  Street  and  speaks  of 
launching  a second  career  long 
after  many  women  would  have 
opted  for  leisurely  retirement.  In 
February,  six  months  before  she 
was  due  to  retire  from  her  her 
faculty  position  at  St.  John’s 
University  in  Jamaica,  Queens, 
she  accepted  Governor  George 
Pataki’s  appointment  to  chair  the 
City  University  of  New  York’s 
Board  of  Trustees. 

It  is  rare  to  find  an  academic 
on  such  a board,  and  rarer  still  to 
find  an  internationally  respected 
scholar  from  a humanistic 
discipline — comparative 
literature,  in  this  case.  As  she  is  a 
faculty  member  and  a relative 
unknown  in  the  politics  of 
education,  not  to  mention  a 
woman,  her  appointment  to  the 
unpaid  post  has  already  garnered 
perplexed  responses  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education. 

At  a time  of  shrinking  budgets 
and  eroding  public  confidence, 
Paolucci  is  taking  on  one  of  the 
most  challenging  assignments  in 
American  higher  education  and 
one  that,  lasting  into  the  twenty- 
first  century,  will  certainly  help 
shape  the  future  of  public 
universities  in  New  York  City 
and  the  nation.  She  plans  to  hold 
CUNY  schools  to  the  highest 
standards.  “Pm  a rigorous 
person,”  she  says.  “I’m  not  going 
to  back  down  and  waffle.” 

With  her  first  act  as  chair,  she 
signaled  her  intent  to  head  an 
activist  board  charged  with 
maintaining  the  fiscal  and 
academic  integrity  of  the  twenty- 
one-campus  system.  She  began 
her  term  by  requesting — and 
receiving — a one-million-dollar 
budget  so  the  new  board  could 
hire  its  own  research,  legal,  and 
audit  staff  and  by  immediately 


asking  for  facts  and  figures  from 
university  and  college 
administrators.  This  way,  she 
figured,  the  new  board  could 
make  autonomous  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  hard  data  rather  than 
political  expediency.  “1  want  to 
be  fair,”  she  says,  “fair  to  the 
university  and  the  taxpayers  who 
support  it." 

During  our  meeting  one  sunny 
afternoon  in  April,  Paolucci 


remained  composed  and  relaxed 
despite  constant  interruptions — 
phones  ringing  with  calls  from 
college  presidents  and  the 
Governor’s  office.  Myself  a not- 
yet-ready-to-retire  faculty 
member  at  one  of  CUNY’s  four- 
year  colleges,  I find  our 
conversation  electric,  sparked  by 
Paolucci’s  genuine  interest  in  the 
university,  which  includes  ten 
senior  colleges,  six  community 
colleges,  one  technical  college,  a 
graduate  center,  a law  school, 
and  a medical  school.  We  marvel 
that  since  we  left  Barnard,  our 
combined  careers  total  a century 
of  experience!  In  the  small  world 
of  Barnard  alumnae,  our  paths 
have  crossed  a number  of  times. 
We  had  last  met  on  my  own 


campus,  Lehman  College,  in 
1995  when  she  received  its 
honorary  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters. 

I remember  my  classmate  as  a 
beautiful  girl  with  penetrating 
brown  eyes  and  a level  gaze,  her 
face  framed  by  clouds  of  dark 
hair.  I can  picture  her  crossing 
Jake,  attending  meetings  of  Wigs 
and  Cues,  addressing  the  staff  of 
the  Barnard  Bear.  This  image 


morphs  into  one  of  a still- 
beautiful  woman,  with  shining 
silver  hair  now  but  the  same  level 
gaze.  She  has  always  been  one  to 
follow  her  own  interests  and 
define  her  own  terms.  She 
eschews  the  label  feminist 
(which  I declare  proudly),  but 
she  has  been  sensitive  to 
women’s  issues  throughout  her 
academic  career.  Her  doctoral 
dissertation,  written  under  the 
supervision  of  renowned  scholar 
Maurice  Valency  at  Columbia, 
was  titled  “The  Women  in 
Dante’s  ‘Divine  Comedy’  and 
Spenser’s  ‘Faerie  Queene.’” 

After  coming  to  Barnard  on  a 
four-year  scholarship  and 
majoring  in  creative  writing, 
Paolucci  embarked  on  an  eclectic 


and  unpredictable  career, 
characterized  by  a sense  of 
creativity  and  love  of  learning. 

“It  seems  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  I was  not  learning  as 
well  as  teaching,”  says  Paolucci, 
who  is  married  to  Henry 
Paolucci,  also  a distinguished 
scholar. 

She  received  her  Ph.D.  in 
Italian  Literature  from  Columbia, 
taught  for  several  years  at  private 
secondary  schools,  then  spent  a 
decade  teaching  English  at  City 
College.  She  joined  St.  John’s  in 
1969,  headed  its  English 
department  for  ten  years,  and 
directed  its  Doctor  of  Arts 
Degree  Program  in  English  until 
last  year.  Her  fifty-one-page 
curriculum  vitae  is  highlighted 
with  accomplishments  and 
honors — a Fulbright  followed  by 
teaching  appointments  in 
Australia,  the  Chinese 
University  of  Hong  Kong,  and 
several  Italian  universities.  In  the 
course  of  her  academic  career, 
she  has  published  widely,  not  just 
academic  treatises  but  also 
creative  works  such  as  poems  and 
plays.  She  was  honored  recently 
by  the  Order  of  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Italy  in  America 
with  the  prestigious  Golden  Lion 
Award  for  her  contributions  to 
the  arts.  An  authority  on  the 
work  of  Luigi  Pirandello, 

Paolucci  served  from  1978-1995 
as  president  of  the  Pirandello 
Society  of  America,  an  allied 
organization  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association.  In  the 
May  issue  of  The  World  & I,  a 
general-interest  magazine  of 
culture  and  politics,  she  asserts 
that  today’s  audiences  can  leam 
much  from  the  tum-of-the- 
century  playwright. 

The  Italian-born  Paolucci, 
who  did  not  leam  English  until 
she  moved  to  the  United  States 
permanently  at  age  eight,  has 
maintained  a lifelong  interest  in 
comparative  cultures  through  the 
study  of  literature  and  linguistics. 
She  serves  as  president  of  the 
Council  on  National  Literatures, 
which  she  founded,  and  is  clearly 
proud  of  the  group’s  publications 
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3n  display  in  her  office;  these 
include  critical  essays  on 
literature  from  “nonmainstream” 
countries.  “This  has  been  a joy 
for  me,”  she  says.  “[The  council] 
views  literature  as  an  expression 
of  national  character  and  as  the 
repository  of  national  culture  in 
its  most  readily  communicable 
form.” 

Her  own  bilingual  background 
will  allow  her  to  draw  on 
personal  experience  as  CUNY 
seeks  to  serve  students  from 
diverse  cultures  who  struggle 
with  learning  a second  language 
as  they  undertake  their 
i education. 

As  we  continue  to  reflect  on 
her  scholarship  and  her  current 
responsibilities,  I ask  her  whether 
her  studies  on  Machiavelli  will 
help  her  deal  with  the  difficult 
budgetary  and  policy  issues  facing 
CUNY  today.  “It  won’t  hurt!” 
she  replies  with  a laugh. 

— Patricia  (Mayakovsky) 
Thompson  '48 

Eileen  McNamara  ’74 

Everyday  Stories 

EILEEN  MCNAMARA  ’74,  a 
columnist  for  the  Boston  Globe, 
has  a knack  for  seeing  the  larger 
story  in  the  smallest  of  human 
gestures.  As  such,  it  would  be 
easy  to  imagine  a McNamara 
column  about  how  a young  high 
school  teacher  financed  a 
promising  student’s  fifteen-dollar 
college  application — and  that 
student  grew  up  to  win  a Pulitzer 
Prize. 

The  teacher  is  Margaret 
Rodgers  Feuer  ’64,  and  the 
student,  McNamara  herself,  who 
won  this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
commentary.  Feuer  “plucked  me 
out  of  the  second  seat  of  the 
second  row”  of  freshman  English 
at  North  Cambridge  Catholic 
High,  McNamara  recalls,  and 
steered  the  budding  journalist  to 
Barnard. 

“The  application  cost  fifteen 
dollars — which  I didn’t  have — 
and  Margaret  Feuer  wrote  out  the 
check,”  says  McNamara.  “It’s 


extraordinary,  but  she  did.” 

The  daughter  of  a postal 
worker,  McNamara  lived  a small- 
city  life  in  Cambridge.  (“My 
whole  freshman  year  at  Barnard, 
people  kept  saying,  ‘Oh,  does 
your  father  teach  at  Harvard?’  she 
recounts.  “I  said,  ‘No,  but  he 
delivers  their  mail.’”)  No  one  in 
her  family  had  been  to  college, 
and  the  nuns  at  her  high  school 
were  so  provincial  that  when  she 
requested  a catalogue  for 
Columbia,  she  was  asked  why  she 
wanted  to  go  to  college  in  South 
America. 

But,  with  Feuer’s  help, 
McNamara  made  it  to  Barnard, 
where  she  wrote  for  the 
Columbia  Spectator,  although  she 
did  not  climb  the  editorial 
ladder,  deciding  instead  that  as  a 
scholarship  student  her  priority 
had  to  be  academics.  After 
college,  she  worked  for  a year  at  a 
small  newspaper  in  Connecticut, 
went  to  Columbia  Journalism 
School,  then  joined  the  Globe  as 
a secretary.  After  a stint  at 
United  Press  International,  she 
returned  to  the  Globe  and  over 
the  next  eighteen  years  covered  a 
range  of  beats,  from  night  cops  to 
Congress.  In  1995,  she  landed 
one  of  journalism’s  most-coveted 
assignments:  her  own  column. 

“I  didn’t  get  the  column  a 
minute  before  I was  really  ready 
to  have  it,”  she  says.  “I  think 
some  people  are  natural-born 
columnists.  They  can  be 
reporters  for  a couple  of  years  and 
find  they  have  something  to  say. 

I never  lacked  for  opinions,  God 
knows,  but  ten  years  ago  I didn’t 
have  a voice  that  would  have 
added  anything  to  the  paper.” 

Whether  about  politics  or 
everyday  lives,  the  ten  columns 
for  which  she  won  the  Pulitzer 
are  all  written  in  a clear,  no- 
nonsense  voice.  The  subjects 
include:  the  death  of  a 
neighborhood  busybody;  personal 
memories  of  an  unexplained 
murder;  the  death  of  twelve-year- 
old  pilot  Jessica  Dubroff;  and 
what  a vote  for  senator  would  say 
about  the  people  of 
Massachusetts.  In  praising 


McNamara’s  writing,  Globe 
editor  Matthew  V.  Storin  cited 
“the  courage  of  her  convictions” 
and  “the  genuineness  of  her 
passion.” 

“Life  is  in  the  small 
ceremonies,”  begins  a column 
about  two  mentally  retarded  men 
buying  a house  in  the  suburbs 
after  spending  their  lives  in  state 
institutions.  “Learning  to  ride  a 
two-wheeler.  Trembling  on 
report  card  day.  Asking  for  a first 
date. . . . Passing  papers  on  a new 
home.” 

While  the  voice  in  her 
columns  is  distinctly  personal, 
most  cover  the  lives  of  others — 
politicians,  neighbors,  or  even 
strangers — rather  than  events  of 
her  own  life.  “What  makes  my 
thoughts  about  a topic  worth 
printing  is  that  I took  the  time  to 
go  to  the  place  where  news  is 
made,  talk  to  people,  and  form  an 
opinion,”  she  says.  “Good 
columns  are  reported  columns, 
and  they  come  out  of  the  real 
world.  They  don’t  come  out  of 
the  arm  chair." 

Even  when  she  is  writing 
about  a personal  subject — such  as 
her  mother’s  nearly  fatal  heart 
surgery — she  tries  to  find  the 
thread  that  makes  the  story 
universal.  “I  thought,  ‘Well,  you 
can  write  a column  that  says  my 
mom  had  heart  surgery  and 
almost  died,’  and  everybody’ll 
say,  ‘Oh,  that’s  too  bad  Eileen,”’ 
she  explains.  “But  there  was 
something  about  that  experience, 
and  I knew  it  when  I was  in  the 
waiting  room.  Everybody  has 
been  in  that  waiting  room,  or  if 
you  haven’t  been  there  yet,  guess 
what,  you’re  going  to  be.”  The 
resulting  column  told  the  story  of 
various  characters  in  the  waiting 
room,  including  one  woman  who 
assuaged  the  anxieties  of 
strangers  while  she  herself 
awaited  news  of  her  eighty-five- 
year-old  mother,  comatose  in 
intensive  care. 

McNamara  believes 
newspapers  today  spend  too 
much  time  worrying  about  giving 
readers  what  they  want.  “Today  I 
open  my  New  York  Times,  and  I 


see  on  the  front  page  a story  I 
know  I wouldn’t  have  seen  there 
when  I was  a Barnard  College 
student,”  she  says,  indicating  the 
headline  “Mini-Vans  Facing  a 
Midlife  Crisis  at  Age  14.” 

“I  don’t  know  if  that  would 
have  been  in  the  paper  fifteen 
years  ago,  but  it  certainly  would 
not  have  been  on  page  one.” 

When  it  comes  to  her  own 
work,  she  is  proudest  of  the 
stories  about  difficult  subjects: 
racially  skewed  infant-mortality 
rates  in  Massachusetts  or 
inadequate  health  care  at  the 
state’s  women’s  prison.  “You 
think  anybody  really  wants  to 
read  about  that  over  their 
Wheaties  in  the  morning?”  she 
asks.  “I  don’t,  but  too  bad.  They 
need  to  know.” 

As  early  as  North  Cambridge 
Catholic  High  School, 
McNamara  was  using  journalism 
to  rock  the  boat.  As  editor  of  the 
school  newspaper,  she  was  once 
suspended  for  inviting  a Marxist 
history  professor  to  speak  in  a 
lecture  series,  without  fully 
disclosing  his  politics  to  the 
nuns.  Controversy  or  not,  she 
was  hooked.  “With  the  shield  of 
the  newspaper,  you  could  ask 
really  impertinent  questions,  and 
people  felt  some  kind  of 
compulsion  to  answer  you,”  she 
says.  “That  was  pretty  attractive.” 

Now,  McNamara  mixes  the 
confrontational  with  the 
quotidian.  She  has  just  decided 
her  next  column  will  be  about  a 
state  education  adviser,  Michael 
Sentance,  normally  a model  of 
restraint,  who  “pulled  a nutty” 
while  coaching  a youth  soccer 
match  and  got  ejected  for 
verbally  abusing  a referee. 

“This  goes  to  one  of  my  core 
beliefs,  which  is  that  soccer  and 
baseball  and  all  that  stuff  make 
perfectly  rational  people  insane 
adults,”  says  McNamara,  who 
coaches  her  daughter’s 
kindergarten  soccer  team.  “Now 
this  speaks  to  something  much 
larger  than  Michael  Sentance.  I 
don’t  know  what  it  is  yet,  hut  by 
Wednesday,  I’ll  have  figured  it 
out.”  — Jonathan  Sapers 
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EX  L I B R I S 


FICTION 


(As  Francesca) 
by  Martha  Baer  ’83 
Broadway  Books,  1997,  $22.50 


The  Trouble  with  a Hot  Summer 

by  Camilla  (Trinchieri)  Crespi  ’63 
HarperCollins,  1997,  $23 


« Horn  or  mo.  mug.  nno  motott 


Inventing  Memory:  A Novel  of  Mothers  and 
Daughters 

by  Erica  Jong ’63 

HarperCollins,  1997,  $25 

Also  available  on  Dove  audiocassettes , $25 


Terminal  Degrees  (A  Novella) 
by  Anne  ( Attura)  Paolucci  ’47 
Potpourri  Publications/Griffon  House  Press, 
1997, $10 

Secrecy 

by  Belva  (Offenberg)  Plain  ’37 
Delacorte,  1997,  $24-95 
Also  available  on  audiocassettes:  Bantam 
Doubleday  Dell,  1997,  $16.99 

Double  Fault 

by  Lionel  Shriver  ’78 
Doubleday,  1997,  $22.95 

The  Duke  of  Sumava 

by  Sarah  J . Wrench  ’82 
Baen  Books,  1997,  $5.99 

GENERAL  NONFICTION 

The  Place  of  Judaism  in  Philo’s  Thought: 
Israel,  Jews,  and  Proselytes 
by  Ellen  Birnbaum  ’7 1 
Scholars  Press,  1996,  $39.95 

A Social  History  of  American  Technology 
by  Ruth  Schwartz  Cowan  ’6 1 
Oxford  University  Press,  1997,  $18.95 

Our  Parents’  Lives:  Jewish  Assimilation 
and  Everyday  Life 

by  Neil  M.  Cowan,  Ruth  Schwartz  Cowan  ’61 
Rutgers  University  Press,  1997,  $29.95/16.95 

Real  Majority,  Media  Minority:  The  Cost  of 
Sidelining  Women  in  Reporting 

by  Laura  Flanders  ’85 

Common  Courage  Press,  1997,  $29.95/16.95 

Rea  1 

A^ajori  ty, 

iVied  ia 
M inority 


Laura  Flanders 


Lesbian  and  Gay  Youth:  Care  and  Counseling 

by  Caitlin  Ryan,  M.S.W.,  A.C.S.W.,  and 

Donna  Futterman,  M.D.  ’74 

Hanley  and  Belfus,  1997,  $33 

Volume  8,  Number  2,  in  “Adolescent  Medicine: 

State  of  the  Art  Reviews" 

The  Possible  Human 

by  Jean  Houston  ’58 
Tarcher/Putnam,  1997,  $15.95 

The  Search  for  the  Beloved 

by  Jean  Houston  ’58 
Tarcher/Putnam,  1997,  $15.95 


Becoming  Mae  West 

by  Emily  Wortis  Leider  ’59 
Farrar,  Straus  &.  Giroux,  1997,  $30 


The  Landscapes  of  Louis  Remy  Mignot: 
A Southern  Painter  Abroad 

by  Katherine  Manthome  ’74  with 
John  W.  Coffey 

Smithsonian  Institution  Press/The  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  1996,  $55/29.95 
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The  Names  of  Things:  A Passage  in  the 
Egyptian  Desert 
by  Susan  Brind  Morrow  ’78 
Riverhead/Putnam,  1997,  $25.95 

Protecting  Danube  River  Basin  Resources: 
Ensuring  Access  to  Water  Quality  Data  and 
Information 

edited  by  Irene  Lyons  Murphy  ’41 
Kluwer  Academic  Publishers  ( Dordrecht ) , 
1996,  $129 

Anais  Nin:  Literary  Perspectives 
edited  by  Suzanne  Nalbantian  ’71 
St.  Martin’s  Press,  1997,  $17.95 

The  Print  in  the  North:  The  Age  of  Albrecht 
Drirer  and  Lucas  van  Leyden 

by  Suzanne  Borsch  and 

Nadine  M.  Orenstein  ’83 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  1997,  $8.95 

The  Reader’s  Catalog 
Stephanie  Smith  ’89,  editorial 
director/associate  publisher;  Tracy  Shupp  ’89, 
contributing  editor;  Elaine  Smith  ’93  and  Sara 
Kramer  ’96,  editorial  staff 
RC Publications,  1997  (2nd edition),  $34.95 

Old  Books,  Rare  Friends:  Two  Literary 
Sleuths  and  Their  Shared  Passion 
by  Leona  Rostenberg  and  Madeleine  Stern  ’32 
Doubleday,  1997,  $22.95 

Laughing  in  the  Dark:  A Decade  of 
Subversive  Comedy 

by  Laurie  Stone  ’68 
Ecco  Press,  1997,  $24 

The  Shadow  King:  The  Invisible  Force  that 
Holds  Women  Back 

by  Sidra  (Levi)  Stone  ’57 
Delos,  1997,  $12.95 

SELF-HELP/ADVICE 

Firing  Back:  Power  Strategies  for  Cutting 
the  Best  Deal  When  You’re  About  to 
Lose  Your  Job 
byJodie-BethGalos  ’73 
John  Wiley,  1997,  $16.95 


Climb  a Fallen  Ladder:  How  to  Survive  (and 
Thrive!)  in  Downsized  America 
by  Rochelle  (Haimowitz)  Gordon,  M.D.,  ’66 
and  Catherine  Harold 
Hatherleigh  Press,  1997,  $21.95 

ft  Climb 
a Fallen 
Ladder 


HOW  to  SURVIVE 

(and  Thrive!)  in  a 

DOWNSIZED  AMERICA 


Rochelle  H.  wdon,  M.D. 
and  CathertiW  E.  Harold 

Smarter  Than  You  Think:  A Revolutionary 
Approach  to  Teaching  and  Understanding 
Your  Dog  in  Just  a Few  Hours 

by  Paul  Loeb  & Suzanne  Hlavacek  ’76 
Pocket  Books,  1997,  $22 

The  New  York  Edge:  1997  Savvy 
Shoppers’  Guide 

by  Susan  Dollinger  and  Jane  (Roberts) 
Lockshin  ’65 

Custom  Databanks,  1997,  $14-95 

F ACU  LTY  BOOKS 

John  Osborne:  A Casebook 

edited  by  Patricia  Denison,  lecturer  in  English 

Garland,  1997,  $55 

Reason  Diminished:  Shakespeare  and  the 
Marvelous 

by  Peter  Platt,  assistant  professor  in  English 
University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1997,  $45 

OTHER 

Jabber 

by  Abby  Cahn  ’8 1 

Feedbag  Music  (Eatontown,  NJ),  1997,  $10 
(compact  disc) 

Partners  Surviving:  “My  Partner  was 
Sexually  Abused” 

produced  by  Marge  Greene  ’7 1 et  al. 

Partners  in  Video,  Inc.,  1997,  $29.95 
(videotape) 


Excerpt 

Becoming  Mae  West 
by  Emily  Wortis  Leider  '59 

Mae  believed  that  her  abundant  figure 
appealed  to  people  because  it  conveyed 
optimism  and  plenitude.  The  leanness 
born  of  scarcity  and  deprivation  gave  way, 
in  her  person,  to  a vision  of  opulent  indul- 
gence. “My  corseted  silhouette,”  she 
mused  in  an  article  about  her  impact  on 
fashion  that  was  published  in  Vogue,  “what 
is  it  but  a return  to  normal,  the  ladies’  way 
of  saying  the  Depression  is  over?”  Trend 
watchers  in  Paris  and  New  York  took 
note  of  a new  fashion  frenzy.  The  hour- 
glass figure  was  “in”  again.  Hips,  busts,  and 
cinched  waists  made  a comeback.  “Today 
everybody  is  wearing  everything  a la  Mae 
West,  from  diamond  shoe  buckles  to  false 
bosoms.  She  has  become  a furor.” 

Every  star,  Mae  West  remarked,  starts 
something  new:  “Garbo  and  her  ‘I  Won’t 
Talk.’  Clara  Bow  and  her  ‘It.’  Marlene 
Dietrich  and  her  trousers.  Katharine  Hep- 
burn and  her  weird  mannerisms.  Well, 
curves  would  be  something  new  in 
talkies.”  And  Mae  West  spelled  curves 
that  were  wedded  to  wisecracks  delivered 
in  a nasal  drawl  redolent  of  New  York. 

She  won  the  day  as  the  perfect  De- 
pression diva,  a human  antidepressant, 
tough,  round,  upbeat,  funny,  financially  as- 
cendant, but  still  in  touch  with  a past  that 
included  struggle,  hard  times.  She  could 
make  you  forget  your  troubles,  without 
asking  you  to  deny  your  roots,  your  sexu- 
ality, or  how  good  the  lush  life  looks.  Like 
her  Lady  Lou,  she  reminds  you  that  she 
wasn’t  always  rich;  she  can  remember 
back  to  the  days  when  the  wolf  was  not 
only  at  the  door  but  “when  he  came  into 
my  room  and  had  pups.”  With  her  com- 
mon touch  and  air  of  complete  assurance, 
she  encourages:  If  I could  make  it,  so  can 
you. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

PRESIDENT  of  the  A A B C 


In  the  words  of  the  incomparable  Cole  Porter, 
“We're  the  top!"  It’s  been  a great  year  for  the 
AABC,  the  College,  and  its  alumnae.  The 
Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs  and  the  AABC,  as  part 
of  its  strategic  plan  and  in  conjunction  with  other 
offices  of  the  College,  have  provided  many 
venues  for  thought-provoking  and  stimulating 
programs  for  alumnae  of  all  ages  and  interests. 

Among  events  which  are  becoming  traditions  are 
programs  for  women  in  the  law,  with  the  topic  this 
year  being  “Justice  and  Gender,”  and  women  in 
medicine,  who  enjoyed  a panel  on  “Balancing  a 
Medical  Career  and  a Private  Life.”  “Age  Isn’t 
What  It  Used  to  Be”  has  become  an  annual  event 
for  women  over  50,  with  a keynote  address  this 
year  by  Francine  du  Plessix  Gray  ’52.  The  1997 
Gildersleeve  professorship  brought  to  the  cam- 
pus French  scholar  Julia  Kristeva. 

The  Barnard  Connection  grew  stronger  and  wider 
as  President  Shapiro,  staff  from  the  Alumnae  and 
Development  offices,  and  members  of  the  faculty 
visited  alumnae,  parents,  and  friends  in  Illinois, 
California,  Massachusetts,  NY,  Florida,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  DC,  and  London.  Alumnae  in  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Area  have  already  begun 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  recent  appointment  of 
Leslie  Caiman  ’74,  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Research  on  Women,  to  the  additional  post  of 
Director  of  Metropolitan  Alumnae  Programs. 

ANNUAL  FUND 

As  of  June  17,  the  Annual  Fund  had  received 
gifts  and  pledges  totaling  $2,565,316,  99%  of  our 
$2.6  million  goal,  with  over  40%  of  alumnae  par- 
ticipating. The  Annual  Fund  phonathon,  with  86 
volunteers,  was  once  again  an  effective  tool  for 
strengthening  ties  with  alumnae  across  the 
nation  as  well  as  soliciting  gifts.  A special 
phonathon  resulted  in  a significant  increase  in 
participation. 

AWARDS  & FELLOWSHIPS 

At  Reunion  this  year  we  honored  Madeleine 
Stern  ’32,  Jessica  Pernitz  Einhorn  ’67,  and  June 
Jordan  '57  with  the  Distinguished  Alumna  Award, 
recognized  Susan  Weber  Soros  ’77  as  a Woman 
of  Achievement,  and  bestowed  an  Alumnae 
Recognition  Award  on  Barbara  Schmitter,  for 
many  years  Vice  President  of  the  College  and 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs.  Elsewhere  on  the 
Columbia  campus,  Nancy  Underwood  Lourie  ’53 
received  the  Columbia  Alumni  Federation  Medal 
for  Conspicuous  Alumni  Service,  and  Anna 
Kazanjian  Longobardo  ’49  was  the  first  woman  to 
receive  the  Egleston  Medal,  the  highest  award  of 
the  Engineering  School  Alumni  Association. 

Our  Fellowship  fund  allows  us  to  support  the  aca- 
demic aspirations  of  alumnae  with  grants  for 
graduate  study.  From  34  applicants,  the 
Fellowship  Committee  selected  Andrea  Denny- 
Brown  ’96,  Bridget  Ford  ’91,  Stephanie  Marquet 
’89,  Wendy  Nolan  ’91,  Shaindy  Rudoff  ’87,  and 
Jena  Renner  Schwartz  ’95. 


UNDERGRADUATES  AND 
YOUNG  ALUMNAE 

The  AABC  continues  to  generate  loyalty  to  the 
College  among  current  students  and  our  most 
recent  alumnae  through  sponsored  events  and 
the  work  of  the  Young  Alumnae  Committee.  The 
committee’s  newsletter,  YAC  On,  reached  more 
than  3,500  alumnae  in  the  New  York  area  with 
news  of  the  College  and  of  events  designed  for 
them:  a Homecoming  tailgate  party  at  Baker 
Field,  performances  at  Merkin  Concert  Hall,  and 
a reception,  co-sponsored  with  the  Office  of 
Career  Development,  for  alumnae  who  had 
majored  in  psychology. 

The  Class  of  '92,  anticipating  its  five-year 
Reunion,  placed  special  emphasis  on  participa- 
tion in  the  Annual  Fund  and  Reunion  by  calling 
the  entire  class  on  a single  evening  in  December. 
And  we  welcomed  members  of  the  class  of  '96 
who  attended  their  first  Reunion  as  our  guests. 

The  AABC  provides  a visible  tie  to  undergradu- 
ates by  sponsoring  the  Senior  Dinner,  where  the 
speaker  this  year  was  Donatella  Lorch  '83,  NBC 
foreign  correspondent.  We  also  co-sponsored  the 
Emily  Gregory  teaching  award  and  dinner,  and 
the  “Clash  of  the  Classes,”  an  updated  version  of 
Greek  Games.  The  Alumnae  Affairs  staff  worked 
again  this  year  with  the  College  Activities  Office 
and  student  leaders,  to  identify  alumnae  speak- 
ers for  undergraduate  class  dinners. 

CLUB  & REGIONAL  PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  visits  by  President  Shapiro,  a vari- 
ety of  social,  professional,  and  educational  pro- 
grams were  presented  by  alumnae  groups 
around  the  country.  The  quality  and  diversity  of 
these  activities  becomes  more  ambitious  each 
year.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  so  many 
members  of  the  faculty  are  eager  to  lecture  and 
participate  in  programs  sponsored  by  clubs  and 
regional  networks. 

Again  this  spring,  the  Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs 
worked  with  the  Office  of  Admissions  to  arrange 
receptions  for  high  school  students  admitted  to 
the  Barnard  Class  of  2001  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Boston,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Miami. 

CLASSES  & OTHER  AFFILIATIONS 

The  primary  Barnard  affiliation  for  most  of  us  is 
with  our  class,  and  the  five-year  Reunions  are 
our  most  significant  College  events.  More  than 
1000  of  us  attended  this  year  from  34  states  and 
from  as  far  away  as  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and 
Australia.  More  and  more  “mini-Reunions"  have 
been  taking  place,  on  and  off  campus,  and  sever- 
al classes  who  are  celebrating  a “big”  Reunion  in 
1998  are  already  at  work  to  insure  its  success. 

The  Alumnae  of  Color  Subcommittee  held  a din- 
ner this  year  for  alumnae  of  color  who  serve  as 
student  mentors.  These  women  provide  a range 
of  experiences,  from  informal  lunch  meetings 
with  students  to  arranging  internships  at  their 


offices.  The  mentors  at  this  year’s  dinner  spoke 
about  professions  which  included  finance,  medi- 
cine, academe,  sculpting,  and  TV  production. 

The  AABC  also  supported  the  Office  of  Career 
Development  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Contact 
File,  which  is  used  by  alumnae  of  all  ages,  the 
Working-in-Washington  Shadowing  Program, 
and  the  development  of  programs  for  Barnard 
Business  and  Professional  Women. 

OTHER  NEWS 

Congratulations  go  to  BARNARD  Magazine  and 
its  staff,  led  by  editor  Deborah  Schupack,  for  win- 
ning a silver  medal  from  CASE  among  College 
General  Interest  Magazines.  Alumnae  volunteers 
also  receive  the  newsletter  Bear  Outlines. 

Proposed  amendments  to  our  Bylaws  were 
approved  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  The  purpose  of 
these  amendments  is  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  AABC  Board  and  Committees 
and  to  respond  to  current  and  anticipated  needs. 

This  has  been  an  exciting,  interesting  first  year 
for  me  as  AABC  President.  As  I have  become 
better  acquainted  with  members  of  the  Board  and 
committees,  I find  that  my  respect  and  admiration 
for  Barnard  women  continue  to  grow.  Barnard 
women  of  all  ages  do  things  with  intelligence, 
imagination,  and  care,  understanding  the  big  pic- 
tures as  well  as  the  details — all  with  a sense  of 
humor  as  well  as  grace.  Barnard  was,  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be  a college  of  excellence  that  wel- 
comes young  women  of  diversity  and  intellectual 
strength.  To  continue  to  serve  this  gifted  under- 
graduate body,  it  is  critical  that  we  support 
Barnard  in  many  ways,  especially  financially. 
The  extraordinary  young  women  enrolled  in  this 
College,  and  the  equally  extraordinary  people 
who  teach  and  advise  them,  deserve  our  best. 

Let  me  thank  all  who  have  served  the  AABC  with 
me  this  past  year,  especially  those  Board  mem- 
bers who  are  retiring  today:  Carol  Murray  Lane 
’60,  Evelyn  Giaccio  '82,  Ruth  Horowitz  ’83, 
Annette  Stramesi  Kahn  ’67,  Carole  Mahoney 
Everett  ’77,  and  Pamela  Durborow  Gallagher  ’69. 
A warm  welcome  to  new  members  of  the  board, 
including  alumnae  trustee  Abby  Gilmore  ’67,  and 
new  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
Jami  Bernard  ’78,  Patricia  Herring  Parisi  ’77,  and 
Susan  Lane  Schnell  ’90. 

Special  thanks  go  to  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Alumnae  Affairs:  Eva  Oppenheim,  Toni  Coffee, 
Christine  Corcoran,  Deborah  Schupack,  Susan 
Lemma,  and  Shelly  Morris,  and  to  Carol  Herring, : 
Vice  President  for  Development  and  Alumnae 
Affairs,  and  her  staff.  And  most  especially  to  Irma 
Moore,  who  is  retiring  this  year  after  nineteen 
years  of  extraordinary  service  to  Barnard  and  to 
all  of  us  as  Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs. 

Carol  Herman  Cohen  '59 
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CLASS  NOTES 


ALUMNAE  OFFICE 


We  record  with  sadness  the  death  in  June  of 
eleanore  louria  blum,  a devoted  member  of 
our  class  and  of  the  NYC  community.  Long  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  Louise  Wise  Services,  she  was 
also  a leader  of  Recreation  Rooms  and  Settlement. 
She  is  survived  by  a son,  grandchildren,  and  six  great- 
grandchildren. 


ALUMNAE  OFFICE 


We  send  condolences  to  the  family  of  MARGARET 
Rothschild  katzenstein,  who  died  in  May  at 
the  age  of  101.  Survivors  include  her  daughter,  LEE 
katzenstein  Louis  ’43,  grandchildren,  great- 
grandchildren, and  four  great-great-grandchildren. 

News  has  also  come  of  the  death  of  anthropologist 
ESTHER  SCHIFF  wittfogel.  An  obituary  will 
appear  in  our  next  issue. 


ALUMNAE  OFFICE 


NANCY  BOYD  WILLEY  attended  the  annual  event 
for  the  mini-park  named  after  her  in  Sag  Harbor,  NY. 


ADELE  BAZINET  MCCORMICK 
207  WESTMINSTER  MANOR 
1224  EAST  LAS  OLAS  BLVD 
FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FL  33301 


4 note  from  the  editor  and  all  of  us  at  Barnard: 
Congratulations  and  birthday  greetings  to  adele 
Mccormick,  who  will  celebrate  her  95th  birthday 
on  July  23! 


EMMA  DIETZ  STECHER 
FLUSHING  HOUSE 
38-20  BOWNE  ST.,  RM.  318 
FLUSHING.  NY  1 1 354 


ALUMNAE  OFFICE 


LOUISE  GOTTSCHALL  FEUER 
270  WEST  END  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  NY  1 0023 


CLASS  OFFICERS  19  9 7 - 2 00  2 

president/correspondent:  Louise  Gottschall  Feuer 
Four  classmates  were  present  at  our  70th  Reunion 
on  May  30,  and  recorded  their  thoughts  on  the  day. 
FRANCES  gedroice  havinga  attributes  her 
good  health  to  athletics;  in  Barnard  days,  this  included 
tennis  and  baseball  with  the  faculty.  She  has  always 
kept  busy,  and  loves  to  see  old  friends. 

DOROTHY  MUELLER  HOLT  went  to  law 
school  after  college  but  has  no  regrets  that  she 
exchanged  her  professional  goals  to  be  a wife  and 
hostess.  She  still  plays  bridge  and  goes  to  the  theater 


and  says,  “I  enjoy  it  all  thoroughly.”  She  lives  in  a 
retirement  home  in  Red  Bank,  also  the  residence  of 
AGNES  BENNET  MURPHy  ’22. 

eugenia  frysick  said  she  had  ’’nothing  to 
complain  about.  I’m  able  to  live  alone  and  if  I can 
keep  people  from  interfering  with  me,  I’ll  be  fine.” 
She  maintains  extensive  correspondence  with  friends 
and  relatives  in  Europe,  Australia  and  all  over  the  US. 

LOUISE  gottschall  feuer  has  been  taking 
a course  in  adaptive  skills  for  the  blind  and  plans  to 
take  others,  such  as  a course  in  typing,  that  will  help 
her  deal  with  blindness.  She  has  always  worked  for 
causes  and  says,  “I’m  indebted  to  Barnard  for  helping 
me  cope  with  the  challenges  that  come  in  life.” 

Preparations  for  Reunion  had  been  clouded  by 
news  of  the  death  on  May  12  of  Frances  ban- 
ner plottel,  who  had  been  planning  to  join  us. 
We  offer  condolences  to  her  daughters,  Marilyn 
plottel  ’54  and  rhea  plottel  '52,  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law, jeanine  parisier  plottel  '54,  and 
the  rest  of  her  family,  of  whom  she  was  so  proud. 

Among  those  regretting  that  they  could  not  attend 
our  70th  was  mafalda  gianotti  buhler, 
who  lives  in  Miami,  FL.  She  wrote  that  she  recently 
gave  up  her  car  but  “I’m  still  kicking!”  JUDY  cauff- 
man  Driscoll  also  wrote  that  “traveling  logis- 
tics” would  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  attend. 

HARRIET  WILINSKY  GOODMAN  had  planned 
to  come  until,  as  she  wrote,  she  “joined  the  ranks  of 
the  hobbling  wounded.  I’ve  broken  my  hip,  playing 
bridge.  There  I was,  coffee  cup  in  one  hand,  cane  in 
the  other,  pencil  in  my  teeth,  and  I caught  my  heel  on 
the  chair  leg  as  I rose  to  move  to  the  East-West  posi- 
tion at  the  next  table.  I suppose  bridge  can  now  be 
classified  as  a body  contact  sport." 

janice  moses  Sullivan  was  not  able  to  be 
at  Reunion  but  hopes  to  see  pictures  of  those  who 
were  there.  She  writes  that  she  flew  up  to  her  son’s 
60th  birthday  party:  “my  first  time  away  from  Florida 
since  I broke  my  hip  5 1/2  years  ago.” 

We  missed  you  all. 


RUTH  RICHARDS  EI5ENSTEIN 
4 19  EAST  57TH  ST. 

NEW  YORK,  NY  10022 


News  from  our  classmates  is  sparse,  but  I hope  you 
will  write  and  share  your  thoughts  and  experiences  as 
we  approach  the  70th  anniversary  of  our  graduation 
from  Barnard.  The  Annual  AABC  Luncheon  will  be 
held  on  Friday,  May  29,  1998.  We  are  all  invited  as 
guests  of  the  College.  It  would  be  wonderful  to  see 
you  there! 

With  sadness  we  report  the  death  in  April  of 
dorothy  welch  white.  A retired  school 
teacher,  she  was  a well-known  naturalist  in 
Connecticut.  There  are  no  immediate  survivors. 


ANNY  BIRNBAUM  BRIEGER 
120  EAST  BIST  ST.  , BOX  45 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10028 


Our  only  classmate  to  follow  religion  as  a career  was 
the  late  rev  ida  van  dyck  hordines.  With 
her  husband,  John,  she  lived  at  Harvard  Farm  in  East 
Branch,  NY,  where  growing  flowers  was  a passion. 
John  now  runs  an  annual  national  flower  contest,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  village  mayor  he  is  undertaking 
to  establish  a National  Flower  Growers  Hall  of  Fame. 


Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  sent  John  a letter  of  accep- 
tance as  a permanent  member.  The  plan  is  to  have 
public  gardens  and  an  important  indoor  display.  John 
Hordines  writes,  “there  are  60  million  flower  grow- 
ers in  the  US  and  they  deserve  a Hall  of  Fame.” 

We  send  deepest  sympathy  and  heartfelt  condo- 
lences to  the  families  of  HELEN  PHELAN  NUGENT 
and  GERTRUDE  butler  lomnitz,  who  passed 
away  recently.  We  will  miss  them  but  hope  to  be  sus- 
tained by  memories  of  their  companionship  during 
happy  years  at  Barnard. 


HELEN  CHAMBERLAIN  JOSEFSBERG 
53  PEBBLE  PATH  LANE 
BREWSTER,  MA  02631 


ANN  beers  backus  died  on  March  I I at  the  age 
of  90  in  Martinez,  California,  Her  daughter,  Nancy 
Meagher,  of  Orinda,  CA,  wrote  that  “she  always 
maintained  a connection  with  Barnard  and  enjoyed  a 
lifetime  of  memories  about  it.” 

With  sorry  we  note  also  the  death  in  June  of 
mary  Dublin  keyserling.  An  obituary  will 
appear  in  our  next  issue. 


EDNA  MEYER  WAINERDI 
HOLLANDALE  APTS.,  #42-H 
CLIFTON  PARK,  NY  12065 


Statistics  compiled  at  the  time  of  our  Reunion  last 
year  included  the  numbers  of  our  children  (37), 
grandchildren  (91),  and  great-grands  (26  at  that  time, 
now  up  to  at  least  28).  Leading  the  list  are 
Josephine  grohe  rose,  with  four  children, 
twelve  grands,  and  one  great-grandchild,  and  Mar- 
jorie nichols  BOONE,  with  three  children, 
seven  grandchildren,  and  six  in  the  third  generation. 

As  erna  jonas  fife  writes,  “the  grandchil- 
dren are  the  interesting  ones  now.”  Her  granddaugh- 
ter is  taking  a term  of  her  junior  year  at  Oberlin  to 
learn  Portugese  in  Brazil.  One  grandson  is  combining 
art  and  his  BA  at  the  U of  Michigan;  another  is  “great 
on  the  clarinet." 

Our  class  has  suffered  two  further  losses.  JULIA 
best  schreiber  died  in  April  in  Red  Hook,  NY, 
where  she  had  lived  for  many  years.  A botanist,  she 
was  co-owner  with  her  husband  of  Sawkill  Orchards. 
Survivors  include  two  sons  and  one  grandson. 
blanche  serwer-bernstein  died  in  May;  an 
obituary  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


DORA  BREITWIESER  STOUTENBERG 
1 STREAM  COURT,  P O BOX  1225 
FARMINGTON,  CT  06032 
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president:  Virginia  Weil  Burman 
correspondent:  Dora  Breitwieser  Stoutenberg 
FUND  CHAIR:  Isabel  Boyd 

Some  twenty  of  us  attended  the  various  events  dur- 
ing our  65th  Reunion  on  what  seemed,  to  those  of  us 
who  stayed  throughout,  a very  successful  weekend. 
We  wish  you  had  been  along.  We  began  with  a 
before-luncheon  sherry  party  in  the  Deanery,  where 
President  Judith  Shapiro  greeted  us;  for  some  of  us,  it 
was  the  first  opportunity  to  meet  her. 

We  returned  the  President’s  greeting  with  our 
junior  Show  “Wench  Song,”  a Greenfield/  Calisher 
product,  and  then  joined  the  all-College  Reunion 
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luncheon  in  Barnard  Hall.  We  noted  the  new  build- 
ings, the  shade  trees  that  have  grown  so  much  larger 
since  1932,  the  new  position  under  the  trees  of  our 
beloved  Greek  Games  statue,  and,  as  we  entered  the 
gym,  the  presence  of  so  many  lively  young  alumnae, 
our  generation’s  granddaughters. 

At  the  luncheon,  we  applauded  for  Madeleine 
stern  when  she  was  presented  with  a Distinguished 
Alumna  Award,  and  then  separated  to  take  in  the 
wide  choice  of  programs  and  discussions,  vera 
Joseph  Peterson  took  part  in  a discussion  among 
“Barnard  Women  of  Color"  and  was  interviewed  by 
Columbia  Spectator,  ethel  greenfield  booth, 
who  had  served  in  the  US  Navy,  attended  a reception 
for  alumnae  veterans,  which  drew  the  attention  of 
reporters  from  NY,  Philadelphia,  and  the  BBC.  (See 
also  Ethel’s  essay  elsewhere  in  this  issue.)  hortense 
CALISHER  was  unable  to  be  with  us  in  person  but 
had  sent  a lovely  poem  which  was  printed  in  the 
Reunion  program.  Her  latest  book,  In  the  Slammer 
with  Carol  Smith,  has  just  been  published. 

Three  of  us  stayed  on  campus  in  Sulzberger  Hall, 
the  newest  of  the  dormitories.  We  had  a ninth-floor 
view  of  Columbia,  upper  Broadway,  the  soon-to-be- 
replaced  greenhouse  atop  Milbank  Hall,  and,  looking 
south,  of  the  attractive  quadrangle  enclosed  by  the 
four  residence  halls.  On  Saturday  morning  four  of  us 
led  the  “parade”  from  Milbank  to  Barnard  Hall,  pen- 
nants waving,  and  were  roundly  applauded. 

Our  weekend  concluded  with  a party  at  the  Sutton 
Place  apartment  of  VIRGINIA  WEIL  burman, 
whose  gracious  hospitality  was  much  appreciated. 
After  sharing  our  Reunion  profiles  (copies  available  if 
you  write  to  Virginia  or  me),  we  enjoyed  champagne 
and  sandwiches  and  stayed  on  chatting  and  playing 
with  Virginia’s  entertaining  little  dog. 

eline  holst  Mcknight  could  not  attend 
Reunion  since  she  is  nearly  blind  and  is  still  recover- 
ing from  injuries  received  in  a “brutal  mugging"  nearly 
four  years  ago.  Some  of  Eline’s  works  as  an  artist  are 
in  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  four  woodcuts  purchased  by  the  USIA 
have  been  distributed  to  US  embassies  all  over  the 
world. 

Others  who  could  not  return  for  Reunion  sent 
greetings  and  bits  of  news  which  your  secretary  will 
endeavor  to  convey  in  future  columns. 

News  has  come  only  recently  that  two  of  our 
classmates,  dorothy  Reynolds  and  mabel 
sutton  sequin,  died  in  1995,  and  that  HELEN 
FINN  blunt  died  last  September.  We  also  received 
a note  from  Charles  Gallanter,  the  son  of  DOROTHY 
ROE  GALLANTER,  who  served  us  for  many  years 
as  a class  officer  and  died  in  April.  He  writes  that 
“she  was  a very  proud  Barnard  alumna.” 


CLASS  NOTES  DEADLINES 

Copy  for  future  issues  should  reach  the 
Alumnae  Office  by  these  dates: 

Fall:  August  I 3 

Winter:  November  10 

Write  to  your  Class  Correspondent  at 
the  address  shown  in  these  pages  before 
these  deadlines,  so  your  news  can  be 
included  in  her  next  column. 
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EILEEN  KELLY  HUGHES 
MURIEL  KELLY  MAJOR 
BALDWIN  ROAD,  RRI,  BOX  62B 
TICONDEROGA,  NY  12883 
( SUMMER  ONLY ) 


We  send  sympathy  to  the  family  of  MARIA  d’an- 
tona  mel ano,  who  died  in  February. 

Gena  Tenney  Phenix  sent  us  a poem  which  won 
first  place  honors  for  evelyn  brill  stark  in  a 
poetry  contest  sponsored  by  Altrusa  International  of 
Middletown,  CT,  this  spring.  Altrusa  is  a volunteer 
service  organization  of  business  and  professional  lead- 
ers. We  enjoyed  Evelyn’s  words  of  wisdom  and  are 
happy  to  share  them  with  all  of  you. 

All  I ask  for  in  life  is  a comfortable  chair 
Indoors  or  outdoors — I really  don’t  care 
I don’t  want  to  travel  or  go  anywhere 
I just  want  to  sit  in  a comfortable  chair. 

I’ve  done  everything  and  I’ve  been  everywhere 
I’ve  reached  for  the  heights  and  I've  drowned  in 
despair 

What  I do  from  now  on  is  my  own  affair 
And  I choose  to  collapse  in  a comfortable  chair. 

It  may  be  hard  to  believe,  but  our  65th  Reunion  is 
almost  around  the  corner.  Plan  to  be  with  us  at 
Barnard  on  May  29-30,  1998! 


JANE  STEIN  ABERLIN 
961  VICTORY  BOULEVARD 
STATEN  ISLAND.  NY  10301 


Sorry  to  have  to  report  two  deaths  of  classmates. 
The  first  was  sonja  borgeson  baker,  last 
December.  She  lived  in  Barre,  VT,  and  is  survived  by 
her  stepson,  Ralph  Baker.  The  second  was  ESTHER 
bach  wood,  who  passed  away  in  January.  She 
lived  in  New  Canaan,  CT,  and  is  survived  by  a daugh- 
ter, Ann  Wood,  of  Port  Orchard,  WA. 

On  a much  happier  note,  I heard  from  MARION 
shapero  jacobstein.  She  and  husband  Milton 
still  live  in  Rochester,  NY,  and  spend  summers  on 
Cape  Cod.  Their  three  sons  have  produced  eight 
grandchildren  who  are  in  various  stages  of  college, 
many  with  good  jobs  lined  up.  All,  including  grandpar- 
ents, are  in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 

Two  of  my  grandchildren  are  also  investigating  col- 
leges and  two  are  in  Brooklyn  Poly  Prep.  All  are  in 
good  health  and  I am  suitably  grateful. 


VIVIAN  WHITE  DARLING 
15  JEFFERSON  AVENUE 
KINGSTON.  NY  12401 


A few  years  ago  (April  ’92),  Gourmet  Magazine  pub- 
lished a wonderful  article,  “Portrait  of  Lake  Como” 
by  contributing  editor  Geraldine  trotta.  It 
includes  a description  of  the  lake  and  its  many  towns 
and  vast  estates,  as  well  a history  of  the  area.  A foot- 
note mentions  that  Geri  has  a special  fondness  for 
Italy,  where  both  sides  of  her  family  have  their  roots. 

It  is  sad  to  report  that  two  deaths  occurred  in  our 
class  in  February.  Adelaide  rubsamen  carter 
is  survived  by  her  son  Douglas  of  Cambridge,  NY. 
edith  kane  jakobsson  leaves  two  sons,  Eric 
of  Urbana,  IL,  and  Carl  of  Poulsbo,  WA. 

In  addition,  there  were  two  deaths  last  November: 
Rebecca  hopkins  hammer,  whose  son  James 
lives  in  Richmond,  VA,  and  sophia  murphy 
travis,  whose  daughter  Carole  lives  in  Chicago. 


Our  most  recent  loss  is  that  of  Mildred  fish- 
man  stein,  who  died  in  Washington  on  April  21. 
We  send  deepest  sympathy  to  her  husband,  Herbert, 
and  to  their  two  children  and  three  grandchildren. 

We  are  all  saddened  by  these  losses. 

HELEN  STOFER  canny  sent  a delightful  letter 
about  her  life  in  Whitney  Center  in  Hamden,  CT.  She 
likes  being  near  her  son,  and  life  in  her  apartment  is 
very  comfortable.  Meals  are  served  in  the  dining 
room  but  each  apartment  has  a kitchen  also.  Many 
programs  are  provided,  including  lecturers  from  Yale 
and  music  of  various  sorts,  and  a bus  takes  residents 
to  concerts  and  other  events  in  New  Haven.  Helen 
has  a grandson  in  college  and  a granddaughter. 

edith  cantor  morrison  writes  that  she 
attended  the  wedding  of  her  granddaughter  in 
Cologne  last  June.  "The  wedding  inspired  me  to  take 
a trip  to  Munich  to  visit  my  son  Tom.  A stopover  in 
Frankfurt  permitted  me  to  enjoy  a leisurely  explo- 
ration of  the  old  city.  The  train  ride  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  evoked  memories  of  a Rhine  journey 
over  30  years  ago.” 


NORA  LOURIE  PERCIVAL 
478  GREER  LANE 
VILAS.  NC  28692 
E-MAIL:  NORALP@BOONE.NET 


Quite  a bit  of  news  this  quarter,  mostly  from  my 
faithful  correspondents.  If  the  rest  of  you  won’t 
write,  you’ll  just  have  to  make  do  with  their  news. 

I begin  with  an  apology  for  botching  up  ALICE 
ackerman  markwood’s  name  in  the  Spring 
column.  An  unfamiliar  computer  is  no  excuse.  I guess . 
a cog  just  slipped  momentarily.  Sorry,  Alice! 

Now  to  the  mail. ..Our  president,  VIVIAN  NEALE, 
reported  on  May  I:  “I  have  just  returned  from  a 
week  in  Kentucky  visiting  Kay  Hand.  I luxuriated  in 
true  southern  hospitality.  In  February  I was  at  an 
Elderhostel  in  Montecatini,  Italy  [near  Florence].... We 
were  saturated  with  15th  century  culture  and  inter- 
esting talks  on  modern  ltaly....One  of  the  lecturers 
was  robin  Clapp,  class  of ’84.” 

jane  eisler  williams  wrote  of  big  changes 
in  her  family  life.  Her  husband  George  has  been  diag- 
nosed “with  early  Alzheimer’s. ..and  has  been  moved 
to  an  excellent  facility.. ..When  an  appropriate  apart- 
ment is  found... I will  move  there  too."  Jane’s  ’97  trav- 
el plans  include  two  weeks  in  the  interior  of  Alaska 
with  Elderhostel,  a Nature  Conservancy  trip  to  Big 
Bend  Park  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
Shakespeare  Festival  in  Oregon,  and  in  November  “a 
whopper  of  a trip”  to  Brazil,  Patagonia,  Tierra  del 
Fuego  and  the  Darwin  Channel. 

adair  brasted  gould  loved  her  Christmas 
vacation  on  Virgin  Gorda,  “a  real  paradise!”  She  also 
visited  HELEN  (otto)  may  STRAUSS  and 
helped  to  assemble  the  Reunion  photos  which  we’ve 
all  since  enjoyed.  I’m  sure  you’re  as  grateful  as  I am  to: 
Otto  for  this  labor  of  (I  hope)  love!  Otto  was  also  at* 1 
Reunion  this  year,  to  attend  a reception  for  alumnae 
who  served  in  the  armed  forces  during  WWII. 

Sadly,  we  have  a long  list  of  losses  to  report, 
including  two  that  occurred  some  time  ago:  JEANNE 
delevie  manning-boucher  died  in  1991  and 
FLORENCE  Leopold  green  in  November  1995: 
this  was  reported  by  her  daughter-in-law,  PATRICIA 
THOMAS  green  ’79.  In  April  our  roster  was  short- 
ened by  three:  Helen  kemp  Schweitzer  diec 
on  the  17th;  she  is  survived  by  her  husband  Roland 
daughter,  Linda  Mason,  two  grandsons  and  a great- 
grandson.  JEANE  MEEHAN  BUCCIARELLI  ’34 
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sent  word  of  the  death  of  her  sister-in-law  rose 
bucciarelli  on  the  19th.  And  on  the  same  day, 
MARGARET  hoover  eckardt  died;  she  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband,  Jack. 

Just  as  I was  working  on  this  column  I received  a 
letter  from  France,  from  William  Davenport,  head  of 
European  studies  for  Northwood  U in  Michigan: 
“Very  sad  to  tell  you  that  roselle  [riggin 
davenport  ’35]  died  on  March  23rd. ...We  would 
have  celebrated  our  57th  wedding  anniversary  on 
June  15th.  Surviving  are  our  son  Tony,  a sculptor  and 
professor  of  art  at  Ohio  U;  our  daughter  Anne, 
teaching  history  of  science  at  Harvard;  seven  grand- 
children, and  her  husband.... Roselle  leaves  a special 
legacy:  her  luminous  landscapes  and  portraits,  an 
extension  of  her  radiant  personality.  There  is  an  exhi- 
bition of  her  paintings  at  the  Hammond  Galleries  in 
Lancaster,  Ohio.  This  will  be  followed  by  shows  in 
Midland,  Mich,  and  next  winter  in  Honolulu,  where 
we  lived  from  1945  to  1957.”  I have  fond  memories 
of  Roselle,  both  from  undergraduate  days,  when  we 
were  dating  literary  students  at  Columbia,  and  when 
as  Alumnae  Director  I organized  a trip  to  Paris  and 
she  entertained  us  at  Reid  Hall,  where  Bill  was  then 
director. 

Your  correspondent  is  happy  to  be  at  home  again 
and  busy.  I finally  got  to  visit  the  Outer  Banks  of 
Carolina  on  a delightful  trip  with  our  Senior  Scholar 
group  and  an  enthusiastic  young  ornithologist;  saw  or 
heard  92  species  of  birds!  I need  YOUR  news,  please! 


ETHEL  LEWIS  LAPUYADE 
825  COWPER  # B 
PALO  ALTO,  CA  94306 
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president:  Felice  Teplitz  Ross 
vice  PRESIDENT:  Joan  Geddes  Ulanov 
CORRESPONDENT:  Ethel  Lewis  L apuyade 
A final  column  from  Helen  hartmann  winn: 

Our  intrepid  little  band  of  survivors  assembled  for 
our  60th  Reunion  dinner  on  May  30  at  Sulzberger 
Hall.  What  a difference  five  years  have  made  in  the 
number  who  were  able  to  attend.  So  many  were  pre- 
vented for  reasons  of  health,  family  obligation  or  the 
difficulties  of  travel  that  we  numbered  a scant  dozen 
old  friends,  whose  spirits  remained  high  in  spite  of  all. 

Traveling  all  the  way  from  the  west  coast,  ETHEL 
lewis  lapuyade  came  with  her  daughter,  making 
a NY  adventure  out  of  the  event,  while  others  came 
from  the  middle  west,  Maine,  and  Washington,  DC, 
as  well  as  the  environs  of  NY/NJ.  Vice  president 
JOAN  geddes  ulanov  had  done  a wonderful 
job  of  analyzing  the  questionnaire  sent  to  all  class 
, members  which  gave  us  a profile  of  who  we  are  and 
what  our  attitudes  have  become  since  graduation. 
I One  third  of  our  classmates  have  already  departed 
, this  vale  of  tears,  and  only  20%  of  those  who  remain 
returned  the  questionnaire,  so  the  replies  are  not  sta- 
tistically significant,  but  are  interesting  nonetheless. 

Those  who  responded  listed  16  daughters,  31 
sons,  38  grandchildren,  and  26  great-grandchildren. 
We  live  all  over  the  continental  US  and  in  four  for- 
eign countries.  We  have  the  usual  ailments  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  but  most  are  quite  vigorous  and  do  our 
own  gardening  and  housework.  No  servants!  Six  of  us 
i are  still  gainfully  employed,  but  nearly  all  of  us  voiun- 
, teer  for  a variety  of  social  services  and  institutions 
such  as  hospitals,  libraries,  schools,  retirement 
, homes,  and  religious  organizations.  We  are  generally 
pro-choice,  against  smoking,  and  for  peace.  We 
believe  in  family  values,  gun  control,  welfare  reform, 


and  wildlife  protection.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  more 
conservative  than  when  we  graduated  and  remain 
interested  in  art,  theater,  music,  politics,  and  wom- 
en’s rights. 

martha  REED  coles  came  down  from  Maine 
and  showed  some  photos  of  her  paintings,  which  are 
truly  remarkable.  She  and  a colleague  are  planning  a 
second  exhibit  as  soon  as  she  has  enough  work 
ready,  ruth  Harris  adams  came  for  lunch  with 
her  daughter,  and  Dorothy  miesse  was  here 
from  Ohio.  She  has  been  retired  for  some  ten  years 
but  leads  an  active  life  as  a volunteer  for  American 
Heart  Assn,  in  the  Discovery  Shop  of  the  American 
Cancer  Assn,  and  with  the  IRS  Vita  Program. 

SHIRLEY  adelson  siegel,  far  from  retiring, 
is  teaching  for  one  semester  each  year — this  fall  at 
Fordham  and  Cardozo  law  schools.  Shirley’s  late  hus- 
band, Woody  Siegel,  was  a film  producer  and  director 
of  documentaries.  Their  50+-year  marriage  was 
blessed  with  two  children:  Ann,  an  attorney  on  the 
executive  staff  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  Eric,  a computer  network  consultant 
based  in  the  Washington,  DC,  area. 

Others  who  attended  our  merry  Reunion  were 
MARJORIE  HAAS  EDWARDS,  FLORENCE  KRIN- 
SKY,  VIRGINIA  LECOUNT,  EDNA  FUERTH 
LEMLE,  MOLLY  MINTZ  TOBERT,  FELICE 
TEPLITZ  ROSS, JESSIE  HERKIMER  STRAUS, and 

yours  truly,  Helen  hartmann  winn. 

We  were  shocked  to  learn  that  our  class  presi- 
dent, GERTRUDE  DOUNN  SCHWIMMER,  died  on 
April  27.  She  is  survived  by  her  son  Mark  and  daugh- 
ters Shoshanna  and  GEORGIA  ’68.  Gertrude  had 
been  active  in  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  was 
a founding  trustee  of  the  Bergen  County  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women  and  a member  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Bergen  County  Community  College. 

A further  loss  occurred  on  March  7 with  the  death 
of  Shirley  GOLDSTON  ros E N , who  is  survived 
by  her  husband,  Herbert,  daughter  Jane  Barowitz  and 
son  David.  We  send  condolences  to  both  families. 

This  is  my  last  column  for  Barnard  magazine,  so  let 
me  wish  you  all  Godspeed.  I hope  you  will  keep  your 
new  correspondent  informed  about  your  doings! 
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anna  waldron  filmer  and  husband  Charles 
have  given  up  their  home  in  New  Mexico.  She  writes: 
“I  will  be  spending  most  of  the  year  in  Florida,  when 
not  visiting  my  grandson  in  Virginia.  Last  year  we  took 
a wonderful  cruise  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  around  the 
bottom  of  South  America  to  Santiago,  Chile.” 

HELEN  JEFFERSON  Thomas  is  organist  emeri- 
ta  at  Grace  Church  in  Madison,  NJ,  principal  organist 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Springfield,  and  concert 
accompanist  for  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Newark,  a 
men’s  glee  group. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  our  former  class  president, 
VALMA  NYLUND  G asst ro M , who  died  suddenly 
on  May  12.  Valma  was  a longtime  resident  of  White 
Plains,  NY,  and  taught  English  for  many  years  at  the 
Berlitz  School  in  White  Plains.  In  addition  to  her  class 
activities  she  was  a former  president  of  Barnard  in 
Westchester  and  was  a founding  member  of  the 
Westchester  Assn  of  Retarded  Citizens.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband  Evald,  her  son  and  daughter, 
her  grandson,  and  many  Barnard  friends. 

Sadly  I must  also  report  the  death  of  rhoda 
sharlot  radisch,  on  February  21.  A longtime 


resident  of  the  Chelsea  neighborhood  in  Manhattan, 
she  had  a career  in  economics  and  planning.  She 
worked  in  the  NYC  Dept  of  Housing  Preservation 
and  the  NYS  Housing  Finance  Agency.  Her  daughter 
lois  72  is  an  attorney  in  NYC. 

And  we  have  also  been  notified  of  the  death  of 
miriam  spencer  nylin,  in  California  in  March. 
She  is  survived  by  two  brothers,  William  and  Robert. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  families. 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  note  the  dates  of  our  60th 
Reunion — May  29-30,  1998  It  will  be  here  before 
you  know  it.  Start  planning  now! 


MARTHA  ANKENEY  SCHAFFER 
636  PROSPECT  ST. 
WESTFIELD,  NJ  07090 


NINETTA  D I BENEDETTO  HESSION  found 
another  Barnard  girl,  from  1933,  where  she  lives  at 
Glen  Arden,  Goshen,  NY.  She  and  husband  Martin 
are  busy  with  church  and  discussion  groups,  and  he  is 
in  a French  group;  our  fearless  leader  loves  cross- 
word puzzles.  Anyone  up  that  way  should  stop  in. 

In  June  ELVIRA  NAGEL  MORPETH  and  husband 
Bill  moved  to  Tidepointe,  still  in  Hilton  Head  and 
near  enough  to  Atlanta  for  them  to  see  their  two 
daughters  and  five  grandchildren.  One  daughter  has 
three  girls,  the  other  has  two  sons.  The  Morpeths 
golf  and  swim  and  Elvira  is  very  good  at  contract 
bridge,  her  husband  says. 

Although  she  loves  to  read  “anything  I can  get  my 
hands  on,”  ruth  aronson  meyer  volunteers  at 
the  White  Plains  Hospital  Center,  the  Scleroderma 
Foundation,  and  her  local  temple.  She  has  a daughter 
in  Orange  County,  CA,  a son  in  Cleveland,  OH,  and 
another  in  Charlottesville,  VA.  Ruth  knows  what  “I’m 
having  a senior  moment”  means. 

My  deepest  apologies  for  the  error  in  reporting 
that  EMMA  lou  rainwater’s  husband  was  with 
her  in  Europe  last  fall.  As  she  graciously  pointed  out 
when  I called  her,  her  trip  also  included  Stockholm 
and  when  she  told  me  that  it  reminded  her  of  when 
they  were  there  for  him  to  receive  the  Nobel  Prize, 
the  “they"  evidently  stayed  in  my  mind. 

Science  fiction  and  detective  stories  are  DOR- 
OTHY bramson  Hammond’s  favorite  reading. 
That  and  keeping  up  with  her  family  are  her  two 
favorite  things.  Her  daughter  SUSAN  bramson 
morton  '66  lives  in  NYC  ; her  son  and  two  grand- 
sons are  in  Northampton,  MA. 

We  regret  to  report  the  death  of  ANN  mendel- 
SON  gronningsater  in  November.  And  a 
brother  of  ELIZABETH  PATRICIA  SPOLLEN,  has 
told  us  of  her  death  on  May  9,  in  Newtown  Square, 
PA.  Prior  to  her  retirement  in  1983,  she  was  garden 
editor  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Our  sympathy  goes 
to  the  families  and  friends  of  both  these  classmates. 

The  last  weekend  in  May  was  a big  Reunion  for  the 
family  of  charlotte  phillipson  hencken, 
with  members  coming  from  all  directions  for  a grand- 
son’s wedding  in  Chicago. 

Each  weekday,  Al  and  elaine  hildenbrand 
mueser  have  two  grandchildren  for  breakfast,  check 
their  homework,  and  get  them  to  school.  Anna  mara 
is  taking  ballet  at  the  NY  Conservatory  for  the  Arts. 
The  children  are  helping  clear  and  chop  the  many 
trees  lost  in  storms  at  the  Muesers'  summer  home. 

Two  years  ago,  dorothy  stockwell  Web- 
ster’s husband  died.  Sometimes  she  goes  to  see  her 
sons,  sometimes  they  visit  her,  at  home  in  Lockport, 
NY.  One  is  a psychologist  in  Long  Beach,  CA,  and  has 
three  boys.  The  other  is  with  Phillips  Electric,  Ann 
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Arbor,  and  has  one  grown  son,  a married  daughter, 
and  a teenage  son.  Dorothy  belongs  to  the  Zonta 
Club  and  YWCA,  and  is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Aerobics  several  times  a week  keeps  her  fit. 

vera  vidair  R e e G E n was  just  out  of  the  hos- 
pital when  I spoke  to  her.  We  wish  her  well. 

DORIS  LOWINGER  ROSENBERG  is  president 
of  NY  Citizens'  Commission  on  Aging.  She  is  also  on 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Family  and  Children’s  Services, 
the  largest  mental  health  organization  in  the  country, 
with  120  programs  in  NY,  and  she  is  active  in  Planned 
Parenthood.  You  would  never  dream  that  this  lady 
has  had  three  back  operations.  When  her  back  "isn’t 
too  bad,"  she  travels,  most  recently  to  Indonesia.  At 
home  she  enjoys  theatre,  reading,  and  chamber 
music,  and  until  recently  was  an  avid  golfer. 

JEAN  JOHNSTON  miller  had  a fall  in 
December,  and  after  two  months  at  a subacute  facili- 
ty has  returned  home  to  Rocky  Hill,  CT.  Daughter 
JEAN  RUSSELL  “RUSTY”  MILLER  RICH  ’62  has 
been  taking  care  of  her. 


FLORA  EHRSAM  DUDLEY 
437  MELBOURNE  AVENUE 
MAMARONECK.  NY  10543 


Our  most  recent  mini-reunion  in  the  NY  metropoli- 
tan area  has  come  and  gone,  and,  as  usual,  it  was  a 
very  pleasant  occasion.  Twelve  of  us,  including  two 
husbands,  met  at  the  Frick  Collection,  always  a plea- 
sure, and  then  had  lunch  at  the  nearby  Gardenia  Cafe. 
Watch  your  mail  for  news  of  future  plans;  these  get- 
togethers  are  a great  way  to  keep  up  with  old  friend- 
ships and  strengthen  ties  to  Barnard. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  again  to  report  two 
deaths,  muriel  padve  gaines  died  this  past 
December  and  annette  bergold  buck  in 
February.  Our  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  families. 

From  Ethel  Lewis  Lapuyade  ’37  comes  interesting 
news  about  agnes  ADAMS  robinson.  On  June 
I the  Senior  Coordinating  Council  of  the  Palo  Alto 
(CA)  area  honored  seven  men  and  women,  including 
Aggie,  at  a “Lifetime  of  Achievement”  reception.  She 
is  described  as  “a  lifetime  educator,  school  board 
member,  and  civil  rights  advocate."  She  told  an  inter- 
viewer that  she  very  early  had  a strong  sense  of  fair- 
ness but  her  interest  in  politics  was  sparked  by  read- 
ing George  Bernard  Shaw’s  An  Intelligent  Woman’s 
Guide  to  Socialism.  When  she  and  her  husband  moved 
to  Palo  Alto,  she  immediately  volunteered  at  the 
school  which  their  five  sons  attended.  After  years  of 
PTA  work  she  ran  for  the  school  board,  where  she 
served  for  ten  years,  including  two  years  as  president. 
Subsequently  she  was  appointed  to  the  California 
Postsecondary  Education  Commission,  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  California  community  colleges,  and, 
most  recently,  the  Accreditation  Commission  for  the 
Western  Assn  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  With  her 
sons  and  eleven  grandchildren  scattered  along  both 
coasts,  she  now  spends  most  of  her  time  visiting 
them  and  dealing  with  family  business.  She  also  con- 
tinues a lifelong  interest  in  painting,  especially  tem- 
pera— "great  big  bold  colors  that  make  a statement.” 

Now  we  know  something  about  Aggie  Robinson. 
What  about  the  rest  of  you? 


ATHENA  CAPRARO  WARREN 
21  VILLAGE  HILL  ROAD 
WILLIAMSBURG.  MA  01096 


I asked  jean  marie  ackermann  about  her 
plays  and  musicals  so  that  I could  become  acquainted 
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with  them.  She  said  her  most-produced  musical  so  far 
is  Sing  0 Sing  of  Lydia  Pinkham.  It’s  about  that  "fear- 
less housewife  who  faced  down  the  medical  establish- 
ment in  the  1880s  and  helped  women  to  not  only 
health  but  self-esteem.”  Jean  Marie  says  there  is  a 
trend  "from  the  three-act  play  to  the  one-act  short, 
to  unbelievable  ten-,  five-,  and  even  one-minute 
scripts. ..and  much  writing  can  gain  from  being  con- 
densed....! have  taken  to  dissecting  my  long  plays  and 
musicals,  with  remarkable  results.”  I’d  like  to  read 
Sing  0 Sing  and  then  take  Jean  Marie  up  on  her 
remark  that  she  would  love  to  hear  from  classmates 
on  any  of  the  issues  she  raises.  That  is  a great  project 
for  some  of  us;  we  might  come  up  with  some 
provocative  material,  even  before  our  next  Reunion. 

“Three  cheers!”  is  the  message  from  marjorie 
ullman  hawksworth.  “The  city  of  Santa 
Barbara  has  finally  acquired  the  66-acre  Wilcox  prop- 
erty along  its  coast,  through  a heartwarming  commu- 
nity effort  in  which  some  supporters  nationwide  par- 
ticipated. Thanks  to  any  of  you  who  may  have  helped. 
The  land  will  be  known  as  the  Douglas  Family  Nature 
Preserve,  in  honor  of  Kirk  Douglas,  whose  son 
Michael  was  chief  contributor  to  its  purchase  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Trust  for  Public  Land."  Marjorie 
insists  that  this  is  more  important  than  her  own 
news,  but  we  are  happy  to  include  that,  too.  She 
writes  that  she  “thoroughly  enjoys”  painting,  which 
she  has  been  doing  since  1990.  Her  work  has  been 
accepted  in  juried  exhibitions  and  last  July  she  was 
selected  to  hang  a month-long  solo  show  in  a gallery 
at  the  Santa  Barbara  Library.  In  January,  her  picture 
“Jalama  Bend"  won  an  award  in  a Santa  Barbara  Art 
Association  landscape  show  in  the  library’s  main 
Faulkner  Gallery. 

bettina  boynton  has  returned  from  a world 
cruise  on  Crystal  Symphony,  “visiting  everything  from 
Honolulu,  Australia,  Indonesia,  Hong  Kong,  India, 
Africa,  Brazil,  Caribbean,  back  to  Fort  Lauderdale — 
103  days.”  She  says  “it  was  wonderful"  and  we  can 
certainly  believe  it. 

estelle  cross  enjoys  taking  courses  at 
Harvard  Institute  for  Learning  in  Retirement,  and  see- 
ing her  six  great-nieces  and  nephews,  who  are,  lucki- 
ly, in  the  Boston  area. 

MARGUERITE  BINDER  ZAMAITIS  has  good 
news  about  her  husband;  he  has  recovered  from  a hip 
replacement  operation  and  does  the  grocery  shop- 
ping regularly.  My  husband,  too,  does  the  shopping, 
following  a second  knee  replacement.  (Attention,  sur- 
geons: free  commercials  for  body  part  replacements.) 
Peggy  has  finished  her  16th  annual  three-month  stint 
in  AARP’s  Tax-Aide  Program  at  a nearby  senior  cen- 
ter. She  reports  that  babette  jacobson  som- 
mers  suffered  a stroke  in  early  April  and  is  in  a nurs- 
ing home  and  getting  rehabilitation.  Call  Peggy  for  fur- 
ther information. 

Peggy  was  at  Barnard  for  Reunion  in  May,  along 
with  VICKIE  HUGHES  REISS,  MARIE  TURBOW 
LAMPARD,  MARTHA  BENNETT  HEYDE,  and  MADE- 
LINE shields  powell.  They  all  attended  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Reunion  courtyard,  between  the  gym 
and  the  Deanery,  where  a plaque  was  installed  recog- 
nizing classes  that  have  contributed  over  $100,000  to 
the  College  in  one  year,  as  we  did  for  our  55th 
Reunion. 

As  for  me,  I’ve  added  a weekly  teaching-assistance 
stint  with  first  graders  to  my  volunteer  services  with 
nursing-home  patients;  the  kids  call  me  Gramma- 
thena.  The  coup  de  grace  will  be  when  parents  of  the 
children  allow  them  to  go  with  me  on  visits  to  the 
lovely  old  people.  That’s  bound  to  be  a huge  success. 


BARBARA  HEINZEN  COLBY 
1200  NORTH  NASH  ST  . #1118 
ARLINGTON,  VA  22209 
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president:  Virginia  Rogers  Cushing 
vice  president:  Elaine  R.  Grimm 
reunion  chair:  Glafyra  Fernandez  Ennis 
correspondent:  Barbara  Heinzen  Colby 
fund  chair:  Frances  Murphy  Duncan 
treasurer:  Lois  Voltter  Silberman 
nominating  chair:  Mabel  Schubert  Foust 
It’s  all  over — but  the  reminiscing  will  continue! 
Thanks  to  the  organizing  capabilities  of  Reunion  chair 
Virginia  ROGERS  Cushing  (our  new  presi- 
dent), the  Class  of  1942  enjoyed  a memorable  55th 
Reunion.  By  the  time  of  our  final  Sunday  breakfast  in 
Sulzberger  Tower,  we  had  counted  38  classmates  at 
the  various  events,  enid  pugh  beecham  and 
nina  thomas  bradbury  traveled  the  farthest, 
from  Wales  and  California  respectively. 

The  College  provided  us  with  a delightful  locale  for 
our  Friday  dinner,  the  Quad  Cafe,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  newly-dedicated  Reunion  Courtyard,  facing 
lovely  green  lawns  and  monumental  old  Brooks  Hall, 
with  its  egg-and-dart  architectural  motif.  JOAN 
BROWN  wettingfeld  had  arranged  an  exhibit 
of  classmates’  publications  and  other  accomplish- 
ments. For  our  cocktail  buffet  on  Saturday  evening, 
we  gathered  at  the  apartment  of  Susan  and  Jonathan 
Colby  and  enjoyed  an  informal  evening  while  also 
electing  the  officers  who  will  plan  for  us  into  the  next 
millenium. 

HELEN  baker  c u s H M A N was  thanked  for  the 
thoughtful  booklet  she  wrote  as  a memorial  to  class- 
mates who  have  died  since  our  1992  Reunion.  (By  the 
way,  Helen’s  e-mail  address  is  different  from  the  one 
listed  in  the  Reunion  Booklet.  The  correct  address  is 
<handr@intac.com>.) 

We  applauded  our  retiring  Fund  chair,  EDITH 
meyer  lauro,  who  had  led  us  to  great  heights  in 
giving.  With  57%  of  our  class  contributing  to  the 
Annual  Fund,  we  were  in  second  place  in  participa- 
tion at  that  point!  Our  class  finances  are  also  sound 
and  any  balance  remaining  after  Reunion  expenses 
will  be  given  to  the  College. 

With  ’40s  music  in  the  background,  LILLIAN 
Rutherford  roma  gave  a demonstration  of  her 
"dancercize”  and  what  it  can  do  to  help  us  keep  fit. 
Lillian  continues  to  teach  dance  even  after  several 
joint  replacements.  Her  granddaughter,  Kelly  Wade 
Brown,  joined  us,  as  did  marjorie  rosser 
Phillips’  daughter  Barbara  Higgins,  whose  daugh- 
ter Sherri  is  a Barnard  junior.  Barnard  daughters  and 
granddaughters  who  were  present  included 
ANNETTE  TOTTI  RODRIGUEZ  ’75.  LORI  SWINGLE 
GORMLEY  ’78,  and  JAYA  CUSHING  MELWANI  71, 

Of  the  programs  planned  for  us  by  the  College, 
the  most  popular  were  Professor  Helene  Foley’s  lec- 
ture on  “Women  in  Antiquity”  and  a panel  discussion 
on  “Living  for  Food. ..and  Food  for  a Living.” 

On  Saturday  morning  more  than  a dozen  of  us, 
walked  over  to  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  to  see  the  beautiful 
wooden  Nakashima  Peace  Altar,  the  gift  of  Professor 
WT  and  Fanny  Brett  de  Bary  '43.  On  Saturday  after-; 
noon,  President  Shapiro  hosted  a reception  for  alum-;  i 
nae  who  had  served  in  WWII,  including  Navy  veteran 
EDITH  cannon  herbs T.  Other  classmates  whc 
were  in  the  armed  forces  include  Barbara  Klipsteir 
Carrington,  Louise  Woolfolk  Chesnut,  Lucy  Pollarc: 
Guthe,  Mary  Jane  Heyl,  Marie-Germaine  Hogan 
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Louise  Davis  Peck,  and  Lillian  Riblet;  and  also  Zenia 
Sachs  Goodman,  Gertrude  Schaffer  Heimer,  Rebecca 
Allinson  Immanuel,  and  Caroline  Laidlaw,  who  are 
deceased. 

In  addition  to  individuals  mentioned  above,  class- 
mates who  were  present  for  Reunion  were:  Rosalie 
GELLER  SUMNER  ALTMAN,  ELEONORA 
BOGGIANO,  JUDITH  HYDE  BOYD,  KATHARINE 
HANLY  BRETNALL,  MABEL  CAMPBELL,  RUTH 
YOUNG  CHREKJIAN,  FLORENCE  HASLAM  COLE, 
DORIS  BAYER  COSTER,  ELIZABETH  ALLEVA  DIAZ, 
ELEANOR  COLGAN  ELWERT,  JULIETTE  KENNEY 
FAGER,  ELIZABETH  FULLER,  NANCY  LENKEITH 
HORNEFFER,  HELEN  CORNELL  KOENIG,  PHOEBE 
HYRKIN  LANE,  DORIS  BURLEY  MAXWELL,  EVELYN 
BASWELL  ROSS,  AMY  ZASULY  SELWYN,  AMELIE 
ANDERSON  SLOAN,  MARION  BLUM  SWEET,  KAY 
BRUNS  SWINGLE,  ELINORE  JACOFF  TUNICK, 

ruth  heningham  webbert,  and  your  seven 
newly  elected  class  officers  (above). 

We  received  “regrets”  from  marie  wall  fay, 
in  Stuart,  FL.  She  is  “spending  these  golden  years  with 
my  husband  Jack  in  this  Edenic  setting,  playing  golf 
and  duplicate  bridge,  volunteering,  and  traveling  with 
Elderhostel  during  the  hot  summer  months.  And 
Angela  cuccio  schirone  writes,  “As  usual, 
I’m  off  to  Italy  for  May  and  June  and  maybe  even 
longer  now  that  I’m  retired.” 

To  all  classmates  who  could  not  be  with  us:  please 
know  that  we  missed  your  company.  Souvenir 
Reunion  booklets  will  be  in  the  mail  soon. 


MARTHA  LIVESAY  WHITESIDE 
380  HART  ROAD 
LEXINGTON.  KY  40502 


Texas  wildflowers  were  blooming  everywhere  during 
our  visit  to  my  brother  and  other  relatives  in  April. 
Rain  in  the  right  times  and  quantities  made  our  drives 
around  Fredricksburg,  especially  for  bluebonnets, 
quite  wonderful,  as  we  looked  through  live  oaks  up 
hillsides  and  across  streams.  But  driving  in  rush  hour 
in  Austin,  Dallas,  or  Memphis  are  not  to  our  liking. 
Our  best  wishes  go  to  ruth  willey  swan- 

Ison,  who  has  a new  permanent  address  at  her 
house  in  Keene,  NH. 

A notice  from  the  Bank  of  Ireland  told  us  that 
NATHALIE  FALLON  CHADWICK  died  in 
December  ’95.  She  and  her  husband  had  been  run- 
ning a small  Irish  estate.  Survivors  include  six  grand- 
children. Our  classmate  kathryn  giblin 
: JACOBS  has  also  died.  We  send  sympathy  to  her 
’ husband,  Jack  Jacobs,  MD,  of  Bayside,  NY. 

Have  you  started  thinking  about  1 998?  Our  55th 
Reunion  will  be  held  on  May  29-30,  so  make  a note 
now,  save  your  pennies,  and  plan  to  come.  Details 
; will  be  coming  in  the  mail  in  the  fall.  Meanwhile,  of 
course,  please  send  news. 

MARTHA  MESSLER  ZEPP 
9740  TUXFORD  ROAD 
RICHMOND.  VA  23236 

ina  Campbell’s  month  in  Florida  in  the  spring 
enabled  her  to  visit  three  classmates.  First,  there  was 
ROLANDE  redon  purse  “in  her  lovely  life-care 
1 place.”  Rolande  continues  to  utilize  her  artistic  talents 
1 by  coordinating  the  making  of  Victorian  ornaments  by 
fellow  residents  for  a Christmas  tree  to  be  auctioned 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Naples  Symphony.  Last  year’s 
tree  brought  $900. 

In  Fort  Lauderdale  Ina  enticed  MARY  davis 
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williams  to  leave  her  Spanish-style  house  with  its 
historic  marker  and  HELEN  cahn  weil  to  take 
time  from  her  social  work  for  the  handicapped  to 
share  a long  lunch.  Historic  marker?  It  states  “Built  in 
1923”  and  Mary  pointed  out,  “That's  old  for  Florida.” 

francoise  kelz  once  more  flew  friendly  skies 
to  Europe  to  take  in  the  world  figure  skating  champi- 
onships in  Switzerland  and  then  jumped  to  Africa, 
where  Rabat,  Fez,  and  Marrakech  provided  back- 
ground for  her  photos:  "Saw  cypress  forests,  orange 
trees  along  the  streets,  olive  groves,  snow-capped 
mountains,  the  Sahara  and  its  dunes  (hard  to  walk  on 
those  dunes!),  and  oases  along  with  the  varied  and 
interesting  Moroccans  themselves.” 

Francoise  arrived  back  in  the  US  in  time  to  accom- 
pany ALICE  EATON  Harris  to  our  April  mini- 
reunion  at  Barnard.  Along  with  ina  Campbell, 

ASTRITH  DEYRUP,  SHIRLEY  SEXAUER  HARRISON, 
EDNA  FREDERICKS  ENGORON,  JACKIE  SHADGEN 
MENAGE,  LILLI  KRIEGER  KEENE.  ELIZABETH  MUR- 
RAY, and  jeanne  walsh  singer,  they  relished  the 
view  from  the  top  of  Sulzberger  Hall.  Also  present 
were  dorothy  kattenhorn  eberhart,  who 
had  helped  make  the  arrangements,  carol  Mali 
du  bo  is,  attending  her  first  reunion  since  college, 
and  AUDREY  brown.  Carol  chairs  an  environmen- 
tal group  on  Long  Island.  Audrey  is  now  semi-retired 
but  still  a professor  of  pediatrics  at  SUNY/Brooklyn 
Medical  Center  and  chair  of  a study  group  on  the 
impact  of  early  neonatal  discharge  in  NYC  hospitals. 
She  wrote:  “I  continue  to  organize  and  serve  as  mod- 
erator for  the  Kenicterus  Symposium  which  is  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Pediatric  Society.. ..Severe  jaundice  with  consequent 
brain  damage  is  re-emerging  in  part  because  of  early 
discharge  but  also  because  of  relaxation  of  concern 
....We  have  addressed  the  subject  before  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health,  the  surgeon  general’s  office, 
and  the  Irish  and  American  Paediatric  Society.”  While 
Audrey  focuses  on  present  and  future  medicine,  her 
husband,  Dr.  A.  Jay  Bollet,  is  finishing  a book  on  med- 
icine in  the  Civil  War. 

idris  rossell  is  still  a realtor  in  West  Virginia 
several  months  a year,  while  wintering  in  Bradenton, 
FL.  Still  a “top  producer"  in  her  board,  she  has  just 
sold  her  third  restoration  of  a Victorian  home  in 
Berkeley  Springs.  She  was  planning  to  attend  the 
jubilee  celebration  of  the  Carmelite  Monastery  in 
Terre  Haute,  IN,  in  June,  where  Sister  Joseph,  DC, 
(CHARLOTTE  McKenzie)  is  the  Superior. 

When  BETTY  gormley  hubbell  left  Wash- 
ington, DC,  last  year,  she  was  delighted  to  discover 
that  MAVISE  HAYDEN  crocker  had  settled  in 
Falmouth,  MA,  before  her.  They  had  not  met  since 
taking  “early  departure”  from  Barnard  during  WWII. 


DAISY  FORNACCA  KOUZEL 

112  WEST  72ND  STREET  APT  4B 

NEW  YORK.  NY  1 0023 


Last  time  around  I ran  out  of  space  (much  better  than 
running  out  of  news!)  and  couldn’t  report  that, 
before  going  to  Australia/New  Zealand  in  January,  I 
finally  got  to  visit  mary  lucchi  salter,  after 
years  of  epistolary  contact,  in  her  house  in  the  story- 
book Arizona  town  of  Oracle.  It  was  snowing  like 
you  wouldn’t  believe,  but  it  was  cozy  in  her  home, 
which  she  shares  with  her  handsome  British-born 
husband  Martin.  Also  there  was  a son,  a talented 
painter,  visiting  from  Brazil.  Martin  is  involved  in 
work  at  the  local  library  and  directed  the  execution 
of  a beautiful  mural  juxtaposed  to  same.  He  also  built 


a lovely  papier-mache  Humpty  Dumpty,  which  sits  on 
the  porch  surrounded  by  cardinals  and  robins.  Mary 
keeps  busy  making  jewelry  and  entertaining  friends. 

Back  at  the  ranch,  it  was  phonathon  time  again — a 
bonus  for  class  correspondents  who  get  to  talk  to 
classmates  and  collect  news,  marilynn  Simon 
mcmennamin,  happily  married,  enjoys  life  in  New 
Canaan,  painting,  gardening  and  looking  after  her  four 
grandkids.  Likewise,  nancy  Morgan  mcvicar, 
also  a painter,  mother,  and  grandmother,  living  in 
Bedford,  NY. 

I enjoyed  chatting  with  carlyle  miller  otto, 
with  whom  I picked  apples  during  WWII,  who  lives  in 
Staunton,  VA,  in  a house  she  built  and  designed  but 
finds  “almost  impossible  to  landscape.”  Organist  and 
music  director  for  an  Anglican  church  in  nearby 
Lexington  (she  attended  all  but  one  of  the  annual 
singing  reunions  at  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  at  Columbia  from 
1977  to  1991),  she  manages  frequent  get-togethers 
with  her  sons,  bachelor  George  (with  Bell  Labs)  and 
Richard  (with  the  CIA),  father  of  two  girls. 

I then  moved  on  to  phyllis  cross  perlo, 
still  residing  in  Belmont,  Mass,  with  her  Vincent  and 
enjoying  her  four  kids  and  six  grands,  whom  she  loves 
to  look  after.  Finally,  I connected  with  ANGELA 
bornn  bacher,  who  keeps  busy  in  Sea  Isle,  NJ, 
with  church  work  and  as  president  of  the  Women’s 
Civic  Club.  She  has  two  children  and  three  grands.  I 
told  her  I still  think  her  sister  Edith  should  be  gover- 
nor of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Next  on  the  calendar  was  our  mini-reunion. 

AZELLE  BROWN  WALTCHER,  SIBYL  POLKE 

karn  and  Annette  auld  kaicher  arranged  a 
beautiful  luncheon-cum-speaker  at  Columbia’s  Faculty 
House.  Annette  was  unable  to  join  us,  due  to  a fall 
which  prevented  her  coming  from  Florida.  Sibyl 
reported  that  she  is  at  long  last  a grandmother,  of 
Rachel,  hope  simon  miller  happily  shared  simi- 
lar news;  her  granddaughter  is  named  Ruth  Scott,  in 
memory  of  her  second  son.  ruth  bischoff 
hucklebridge  came  all  the  way  from  California; 
she  has  lost  Ted,  who  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  but 
seems  to  be  bearing  up  well;  having,  as  they  say, 
“been  there,”  I sympathize  with  her  fully.  I was  happy 
to  see  PAT  CADY  REMMER,  ELEANOR  WAX 
MAMELOK,  EDNA  FREDERICKS  ENGORON,  BAR- 
BARA SANDERS  LANDOWNE,  BERNICE  LINDEN- 

BERG  leicher,  ruth  carson  west  (Fund  chair- 
man and  my  comrade-in-arms  at  phonathon),  RHODA 
oxenberg  miller  (more  power  to  her  for  her 
work  on  organ  transplantation!),  and  Katharine 
carson,  attractive  and  busy  as  always.  Our  speaker, 
Professor  Peter  Juviler,  challenged  us  with  a riveting 
presentation,  “Communities  Imagined  and  Real.” 

I look  forward  to  another  mini-reunion,  with  larger 
attendance.  I understand  not  coming  from  the  other 
coast,  but  from  a few  blocks  away??  Give  us  a break! 

Before  I close,  I offer  condolences  and  those  of  the 
class  to  my  dear  friend  may  Edwards  Huddle- 
ston on  the  loss  of  her  husband,  Jim.  Jim  also  left  a 
very  aged  father,  who  can’t  get  over  being  the  sur- 
vivor. C’est  la  vie,  I guess. 


SUSAN  WEAVER 
BEAVER  MEADOW  ROAD 
PLAINFIELD,  VT  05667 
(802)  426-337 1 


It  is  May  as  I write  this,  and  according  to  local  TV 
weather  reports,  this  is  the  coolest,  coldest  May  in 
the  history  of  Vermont  weather  records,  but  I send 
all  warm  greetings  to  everyone. 
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Congratulations  and  felicitations  to  ruth  Far- 
rell ways,  who  was  married  to  Jacob  Pochepan,  a 
retired  Boeing  engineer,  in  Seattle  on  May  23.  In 
attendance  were  her  sister  Margaret  farrell 
kruse  ’51  as  well  a s children  and  grandchildren. 

DR  MARY  eichrodt  perrin  writes  from 
Thousand  Oaks,  CA,  that  she  is  a professor  of  dis- 
tance learning  and  emerging  technologies,  College  of 
Education,  and  director  of  Business  and  Industry 
Programs  for  the  Television  Education  Network  at 
San  Jose  State  U.  She  is  also  managing  editor  of 
Education  Journal  and  Education  at  a Distance  maga- 
zine, the  official  publication  of  the  US  Distance 
Learning  Assn.  Her  husband  of  30  years  is  Dean  of 
Learning  Technologies,  Riverside  County  Community 
District,  and  they  have  five  children  and  two  grand- 
children. 

BEATRICE  BODENSTEIN  is  a clutter  control 
counselor  in  NYC. 

gloria  grieco  writes  from  Preston,  CT,  that 
her  grandson  graduated  from  UC-Santa  Barbara,  with 
plans  to  pursue  an  advanced  degree  and  go  into  med- 
ical research. 

MIRIAM  white  would  like  to  hear  from  alum- 
nae in  the  Albuquerque-Santa  Fe  area.  (She  lives  at 
558  Camino  Monte  Sol,  SF  8750 1 .) 

joy  drew  blazey  writes  that  she  and  hus- 
band Frank  enjoyed  an  "educational  and  pleasurable 
tour  through  Normandy"  this  spring.  “This  was  our 
first  experience  with  Elderhostel  and  we  can’t  say 
enough  for  this  fine  organization.  We  studied  the 
Impressionists,  and  the  sites  where  they  painted  en 
plein  air,  plus  visiting  Monet’s  gorgeous  Giverny.  As  a 
retired  general,  my  husband  was  really  impressed 
with  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers  who  stormed  the 
beaches  of  Normandy.  The  French  cuisine,  per  usual, 
was  superb."  joy  added  that  she  was  anticipating  a 
weekend  with  emily  o’connor  pernice  and 
Dorothy  dieterle  adams  and  their  hus- 
bands— ”we  all  went  to  the  50th  class  Reunion 
together  and  enjoy  one  another’s  company.” 

Some  classmates  whose  deaths  were  recorded  in 
1996  but  were  not  mentioned  in  this  column  before 
now  are  raiford  ragsdale  (September), 
Frances  liebesman  (October),  and  MARCIA 
Holstein  wolff  (November).  We  remember 
them  and  mourn  their  loss. 

Please  do  send  your  news  and  thoughts.  Here  is 
one  I found  in  a fortune  cookie:  "The  stars  appear 
every  night  in  the  sky.  All  is  well.”  Happy  summer 
skies  to  you  all. 


BETTY  WARBURTON  RIZZO 
40  EARLE  PLACE 
NEW  ROCHELLE.  NY  10801 
(9  14)  636-4205 
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president:  Marguerite  Traeris  Harris 
vice  president/reunion  chair: 

Aline  Crenshaw  Desbonnet 
correspondent:  Betty  Warburton  Rizzo 
fund  chair:  Nancy  Cameron  Dickinson 
treasurer:  Jacqueline  Branaman  Bogart 
nominating  chair:  Frances  Warshavsky  Zehngebot 
We’ve  been  indebted  for  news  of  classmates  to  a 
succession  of  class  correspondents,  the  most  recent 
of  whom,  MARY  ROUSH  BAXTER,  will  be  a tough 
act  to  follow.  But  send  your  news  to  me  and  you  can 
be  certain  that  it  will  be  read  by  all  with  interest. 

The  50th  Reunion  was  a huge  success.  If  you  were 
there,  you  know;  if  you  weren’t,  you  can  be  sure  you 
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were  summoned  into  our  presence  in  name  and  rem- 
iniscence, the  latter  of  which  flowed  freely:  didn't  you 
feel  a strange  shiver?  The  efforts  of  many,  too  many 
to  list  here,  contributed  to  the  event,  but  notably 
ruth  maier  baer,  Reunion  chair,  and  Virginia 
kanick,  class  president,  led  the  planning  committee. 
aline  Crenshaw  desbonnet  organized  the 
questionnaires,  HELEN  DE  VRIES  EDERSHEIM  and 
Marilyn  sebald  tanner  chaired  the  booklet 
committee  (their  production  was  fascinating  reading 
but  is  already  out  of  print — excerpts,  probably,  next 
time),  and  nancy  jean  cahen,  Beatrice  arlt 
wolfe  and  Marilyn  Tanner  organized  the  dinner  and 
entertainment,  grace  retz  donald  and 
MEREDITH  nevins  mayer,  as  well  as  Helen 
Edersheim,  offered  their  homes  and  hosted  two 
cocktail  parties  and  a brunch,  jeanne  bergquist 
Flagg  led  tours  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
And  jane  allen  shikoh,  Fund  chair,  announced 
that  our  class  led  all  the  rest  in  percentage  of  contrib- 
utors (59%  as  of  May  31)  and  came  in  second  in  the 
amount  contributed.  GEORGIA  rubin  mittelman 
served  as  nominating  chair  and  dozens  of  others  lent 
assistance.  Obviously  we  are  part  of  a cohesive,  loyal, 
and  appreciative  class — I wish  I could  list  everyone 
who  attended!  But  I think  we  shared  the  uncanny 
sense  of  the  temporary  meaninglessness  of  the  50 
years  that  have  intervened  since  we  paraded  around 
the  gym  together  to  “Pomp  and  Circumstance.”  As  I 
sat  at  the  class  dinner  in  Barnard  Hall,  in  the  room  in 
which  I met  my  husband,  between  lucia  Hath- 
away CARVER  and  DENA  KRANOWITZ  MANN, 
with  whom  I once  shared  a dorm  dining  table,  I began 
to  feel  that  the  logical  thing  to  do  next  would  be  to 
go  upstairs  to  my  room.  There’s  a great  sense  of 
euphoria  in  shedding  50  years,  and  I think  most  of  us 
experienced  it.  Do  plan  to  come  next  time! 

The  College  filled  in  a busy  three-day  schedule 
with  events  which  included  a class  breakfast  with 
President  Shapiro,  lectures,  panels,  luncheons,  recep- 
tions, and  a parade. 

News  collected  before  Reunion  include  a message 
from  anne  kock  Montgomery  in  New  Orleans. 
She  wrote  that  they  recently  moved  so  she  did  not 
receive  the  Reunion  brochure.  Otherwise  her  life  is 
much  the  same:  she  has  been  married  for  47  years  to 
George,  senior  partner  in  an  advertising  and  PR  firm, 
who  has  no  intention  of  retiring.  Their  daughter  Anne 
has  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Queen  of 
Carnival  in  Mardi  Gras  this  year.  Son  Christopher  has 
two  children,  and  daughter  Alston  has  a son  and  a 
daughter. 

Also  on  the  move  was  JANE  MIEDRE1CH 
hodgkiss.  She  and  husband  Warren  moved  to  a 
retirement  community  in  Lima,  PA  in  June. 

yvonne  hauser  swing  was  in  London  for 
four  years  but  moved  back  to  Oregon  I I years  ago. 
She  writes:  “Now  divorced,  I was  married  for  16 
years  and  had  eight  children,  all  in  Oregon.  I’ve 
worked  in  theatre  for  the  past  23  years,  primarily  in 
production.  In  three  theatres  at  the  Oregon 
Shakespeare  Theatre  we  produce  eleven  plays  in  a 
nine-month  season,  all  in  repertory,  always  four  or 
five  Shakespeare  plays.  There  are  now  12  grandchil- 
dren and  I’m  semi-retired,  but  always  involved  in  the 
theatre.  I return  to  London  every  year,  but  Ashland, 
OR,  is  my  home.” 

renee  JONES  TILLEY  and  husband  Merritt 
divide  their  time  between  Wilmington,  DE,  and 
Green  Valley,  AZ.  Son  Scott  (aerospace  engineer)  is 
married,  has  two  daughters,  and  lives  in  Belmont,  CA. 
Son  Skip  (computer  analyst)  lives  in  Texas. 


JANET  TAYLOR  Wilson  is  “finally  back  in 
New  England  after  an  eight-year  ‘detour’”  but  a move 
date  of  May  1 5 made  it  impossible  for  her  to  get  to 
Reunion.  She  writes  that  there  is  a charter  bus  from 
Heritage  Village,  where  she  now  lives,  into  Manhattan 
every  week  or  so — ”1  can  hardly  wait!!” 

On  a less  euphoric  note,  we  record  the  death  of 
hazel  jane  davis  heaton  in  April  in  Boca 
Raton.  She  is  survived  by  husband  Lawrence,  a son, 
and  three  daughters.  And  we  have  been  informed  of 
other  losses  among  us:  miriam  gab  in  in  April  and, 
in  1996,  NEVA  NEWMAN  MOULTON  and 
LOUISE  SATHER.  Also,  CHARLOTTE  SHERMER 
dub  nick  '52  informed  us  of  the  death  of  her  sister, 
ROSE  SHERMER  L E N C H N E R , last  July.  We  share 
the  sorrow  of  all  these  families. 


FRANCES  JEFFERY  ABRAMOWITZ 
43  BERKSHIRE  PLACE 
HACKENSACK.  NJ  07601 


It’s  time  to  plan  ahead!  Mark  these  1998  dates  in  your 
calendar:  Friday,  May  29  - Sunday,  May  31,  for 
our  50th  Reunion.  The  Big  One.  Don’t  miss  it.  Your 
suggestions  and  comments  are  invited,  as  we  want  to 
make  this  event  enjoyable  and  meaningful  for  all  class- 
mates and  their  guests.  You  should  have  received  a 
letter  in  June  from  NORA  robell,  who  has  accept- 
ed the  position  of  acting  president  of  the  class,  and 
whom  we  can  best  thank  by  helping  on  Reunion  and 
especially  by  being  there!  More  information  to  come. 

NANCY  ROSS  auster  retired  in  1991  after  25 
years  on  the  faculty  of  SUNY-Canton  College  of 
Technology.  She  was  the  first  Canton  faculty  member 
to  be  promoted  by  the  SUNY  trustees  to  the  rank  of 
Distinguished  Service  Professor  and  received  the  col- 
lege's first  Distinguished  Faculty  Award.  She  also 
received  the  NYS/United  University  Professions 
Excellence  Award  and  was  the  first  woman  president 
of  the  SUNY  Universitywide  Faculty  Senate,  the  first 
woman  member  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  chapter  of 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  and  the  chapter’s  first  female  presi- 
dent. Nancy  and  husband  Don  continue  to  live  in 
Canton,  where  she  enjoys  running  and  racing,  skiing, 
quilting,  and  gardening. 

Virginia  bosler  DORIS  and  husband  Hubert 
retired  2 1/2  years  ago,  he  from  the  music  faculty  at 
Barnard  and  she  from  the  Dance  Notation  Bureau, 
where  she  was  a notator.  Since  then  they  have 
become  grandparents  for  the  first  time.  She  writes, 
“After  the  challenge  of  fitting  a NY  apartment’s  con- 
tents into  a small  Maine  farmhouse — the  books! — my 
husband  has  devoted  himself  to  chamber  music  and 
reading.  I have  become  a yoga  teacher.  Gardening  and 
good  works  also  fill  my  time.” 

A letter  from  Ed  Barlow  brought  news  of  the 
death  of  Barbara  Thompson  barlow,  his  wife 
of  50  years,  along  with  some  happy  reminiscences.  Ed 
recalled  the  day  when  she  was  fined  25^  for  missing  a 
Barnard  assembly;  she  had  accompanied  him  to 
Princeton,  where  he  was  giving  a lecture  on  relativity 
theory;  Albert  Einstein  was  in  the  audience  but  she 
never  offered  that  as  an  excuse.  After  graduation 
they  moved  to  California  and  raised  three  children. 
Barbara  became  an  outstanding  gardener  and  also 
enjoyed  quilting  and  stitchery.  She  had  been  fighting 
cancer  since  1989.  Our  sympathy  to  Ed  and  their  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  many  friends. 

Other  deaths  which  occurred  in  1996  include  that 
of  Winifred  murphy,  an  artist  in  Hastings,  NY; 
her  work  included  pencil  drawings  of  local  homes  as 
well  as  paintings,  sketches,  woodcuts,  and  cartoons. 
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Also  BEATINA  ALEXANDER  O’CARROLL  and 

MABEL  inness-brown  wallich.  And  earlier 
this  year  we  marked  the  death  of  olga  dietz 
turner.  We  extend  condolences  to  the  families  of 
all  these  classmates;  they  will  be  missed. 

Finally,  we  learned  from  jeanne  bergquist 
flagg  '47  of  the  death  in  April  of  nancy  cone. 
Jeanne  and  Nancy  were  longtime  colleagues  in  NYC 
publishing  houses,  where  Nancy  served  as  book  edi- 
tor before  embarking  on  a freelance  career.  There 
are  no  immediate  survivors. 


YVETTE  DELABARRE  DE  FELICE 
3 11  MAIN  ST. 

RIDGEFIELD  PARK,  NJ  07660 

ROSARY  SCACCIAFERRO  GILHEANY 
RR  4,  BOX  376.  GLENSIDE  TRAIL 
CALIFON,  NJ  07830 


EVELYN  boxhorn  becker  wrote  an  enthusias- 
tic note  about  her  life  in  Sedona,  AZ,  where  she  has 
been  for  three  years.  She  has  helped  to  organize  the 
Sedona  Boys  and  Girls  Club,  teaches  English  to  Latino 
employees  of  local  resorts  and  restaurants,  works  for 
several  church  organizations,  and  is  taking  lessons  on 
the  Celtic  harp.  She  and  her  husband  have  taken  I 3 
Elderhostel  trips,  including  one  last  August  to  Great 
Britain  and  plan  to  attend  another  in  July  in  Victoria, 
BC.  She  mentions  that  Elderhostel  schedules  are 
available  at  many  public  libraries. 

PATRICIA  HNIDA  HACKETT  has  lived  in 
Baltimore  since  I960.  An  attorney,  she  is  a retired 
administrative  law  judge. 

I last  saw  BETH  HARDING  SCHEUERMAN  in 
1952,  when  we  both  lived  in  Wilmington,  DE,  and  for 
Beth  it  is  still  “home.”  A math  major,  she  worked  in 
statistical  economics  and  as  an  accountant  for  a real 
estate  partnership.  Her  daughter  has  three  children 
and  her  son  lives  in  Aruba.  She  had  already  stopped 
working  when  her  husband  retired  from  Du  Pont  in 
1990.  They  traveled  to  China  soon  after  the  Tianan- 
men Square  incident,  and  their  tour  group  received 
red  carpet  treatment,  probably  as  a pr  ploy.  Traveling 
in  recent  years  has  been  curtailed  because  of  health 
problems  which  are  now  cleared  up.  Beth  keeps  in 
touch  With  JEAN  BATCHELER  HALEY,  who  lives 
in  Northford,  CT,  and  carol  collyer  brower, 
in  Burnt  Hills,  NY. 

Many  congratulations  to  anna  kazanjian 
LONGOBARDO  on  her  selection  as  the  1997  recipi- 
ent of  the  Egleston  Medal  for  distinguished  engineer- 
ing achievement,  the  highest  award  of  the  Columbia 
Engineering  School  Alumni  Association.  The  medal 
has  been  awarded  annually  since  1939  and  Anna  is 
the  first  woman  to  receive  it.  Among  the  first  pro- 
jects of  her  long  professional  career  was  the  design 
and  development  of  a submarine-towed  buoy  used  to 
calibrate  sonar,  when  she  was  working  at  United 
Technologies  Corp.  She  joined  Unisys  Corp  in  1965 
and  became  the  senior  woman  executive  in  its 
defense  group,  heading  a worldwide  organization  to 
support  military  systems  and  weather  radar  systems 
in  more  than  100  locations.  She  is  also  a trustee 
emerita  of  Columbia. 

I was  sorry  to  learn  that  CLARA  farkas 
Johnson  died  on  May  8 in  Santa  Fe,  NM.  She  had 
been  a teacher  of  English  and  classics  in  Colorado 
until  forced  to  retire  because  of  the  effects  of  multi- 
ple sclerosis.  Her  husband  Don  died  recently.  Our 
condolences  to  her  daughters,  son  and  grandchildren. 

It  was  sad  also  to  receive  notice  of  the  death  in 
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THE  BARNARD  UNIT 
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December  1995  of  HELGA  meyer.  A native  of 
Germany,  she  had  come  to  the  US  in  1939.  There  are 
no  immediate  survivors.  — YDD 


BARBARA  DAWSON  BRILLER 
524  EAST  DRIVE 
SEWICKLEY.  PA  15143-1115 

NANCY  NICHOLSON  JOLINE 
7 WOODLAND  DRIVE 
HUNTINGTON.  NY  11743-1539 
FAX  : 5 16-27  1 -6476 


After  20  years  as  academic  vp  and  professor  of  litera- 
ture and  writing  at  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art, 
betty  SANDERS  buchsbaum  has  become  an 
adjunct  professor.  Her  poetry  has  appeared  in  liter- 
ary magazines  and,  most  recently,  in  an  anthology, 
Herself  in  the  Mirror:  Mothers  and  Daughters  (Beacon 
Press).  Six  grandchildren  are  “a  very  important"  part 
of  her  life. 

Also  still  working  is  JOAN  weiss  mayer,  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  and  director  of  the  cardiology 
teaching  program  at  the  U of  Miami.  Joan’s  youngest 
daughter  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Clinic,  in  car- 
diology; her  husband  is  a cardiac  surgeon. 

tamara  clement  gianis  and  her  husband 
have  given  up  their  Manhattan  apartment  to  live  year 
round  in  East  Hampton. 

jean  moore  cooper  works  full  time  at  her 
interior  design  business  in  Ketchum,  ID,  where  she 
also  takes  part  in  cross-country  ski  races.  Her  sons 
and  their  families  live  in  Wellesley,  MA,  and  Seattle. 

Attorney  CAROLYN  OGDEN  BROTHERTON 
has  moved  from  New  London,  CT,  to  Orleans,  on 
Cape  Cod. 

iris  roven  blumenthal  retired  in  1991  as 
a senior  editor  at  Cornell  publications.  She  is  a 
docent  for  the  Chicago  Architecture  Foundation, 
guiding  tours  of  both  historic  and  modern  buildings  in 
The  Loop.  Iris  also  writes  her  synagogue’s  newsletter. 
Her  husband  is  a professor  of  medicine  at  the  U of 
Illinois  and  program  director  for  internal  medicine  at 
Christ  Hospital  in  Oak  Lawn,  IL. 

Almost  as  unthinkable  as  Barnard  without  Jake  is 
Barnard  without  IRMA  SOCCI  MOORE,  but  Irma 
will  be  retiring  this  fall  after  24  years  in  the  Office  of 
Alumnae  Affairs,  the  last  19  as  Director.  She  will  be 
greatly  missed  at  the  College  but  we  hope  to  see  her 
at  class  events  since  she  and  husband  Frank  will  be 
staying  in  the  NY  area. 

nancy  Nicholson  joline  attends  the 
annual  crossword  puzzle  tournament  every  March  in 
Stamford,  CT,  and  was  proud  this  year  to  cheer  on 
three  Barnard  champs.  ELLEN  ripstein  ’73  came 
in  second  in  Class  A;  pat  tricamo  buethe  ’83 
won  in  Class  B,  and  charlotte  raup  cremin 
’54  placed  second  in  the  60s  age  category.  “You 
wouldn’t  believe  how  fast  these  women  can  solve 
crosswords,”  says  Nancy,  who  attends  not  as  a con- 
testant but  "to  schmooze  and  talk  shop  with  fellow 
crossword  constructors  from  around  the  country.” 


It  is  our  sad  task  to  record  the  deaths  of  three 
classmates.  DORIS  HALVORSON  KRONER  died  in 
November  in  New  Haven,  leaving  two  daughters.  On 
December  16,  we  lost  rosemary  beeching 
williams;  survivors  include  her  husband,  Timothy 
(in  Moravia,  NY),  and  five  children).  And  Patricia 
Shumaker  Bertrand  died  on  December  29;  she 
leaves  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 


ANNEXE  BAAN  VERHAVE 
134  COLONIAL  WAY 
FALMOUTH,  MA  02540 


Those  of  you  who  were  at  last  year’s  Reunion  will 
remember  anne  atheling’s  demonstration  of 
ballroom  dancing,  including  the  tango.  Anne  extends 
her  love  of  dancing  with  a newsletter,  The  Party  Plat- 
ter, which  gives  dancing  news  of  New  England  four 
times  a year.  She  is  also  coordinator  of  the  Argentine 
Tango  Festival,  which  will  include  events  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Public  Library,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  and  other  sites  in  and  around  Boston. 
She  told  me  that  at  least  one  other  alumna,  REBEC- 
CA shulman  ’93,  is  active  in  ballroom  dancing. 

Eleanor  meyer  is  already  looking  forward  to 
our  next  Reunion,  in  2001.  After  retirement,  Eleanor 
worked  as  a secretary  for  the  Rochester  (NY) 
Museum  and  Science  Center,  where  her  favorite  pro- 
ject was  an  exhibit  of  photographs  entitled  “Images: 
Afro-Rochester  1910-1935."  In  1996,  the  museum 
published  a book  about  the  exhibit,  and  her  name 
appears  among  the  acknowledgements. 

karin  mattenklott  liva  writes:  “Kurt 
and  I are  both  retired  and  spend  at  least  three 
months  each  year  traveling,  mostly  to  Europe.  The 
rest  of  the  time  we  spend  on  various  volunteer  activi- 
ties; I have  been  doing  recording  for  the  blind  and 
dyslexic  for  over  20  years  while  Kurt  devotes  time  to 
our  special  community  here  in  Friendship  Heights,  an 
independent  taxing  district  within  Chevy  Chase;  we 
are  a unique  village  of  5000  residents  in  six  highrise 
buildings  within  walking  distance  of  the  metro — an 
unsurpassed  advantage  in  these  otherwise  rambling 
suburbs.  Visits  to  museums,  concerts,  theatre,  and 
those  wonderful  lectures  at  the  Smithsonian  keep  us 
busy,  and  whatever  time  is  left  we  spend  in  the  great 
outdoors,  walking,  hiking,  and  biking." 


MILLICENT  LIEBERMAN  GREENBERG 
165  EAST  6 6 T H STREET 
NEW  YORK.  NY  10021 


CLASS  OFFICERS  19  9 7 - 2 0 0 2 

president:  Birgit  Thibert  Morris 

CO-VICE  PRESIDENTS/REUNION  CHAIRS: 

Marilyn  Rich  Rosenblatt,  Florence  Sack  Kohn 
correspondent:  Millicent  Lieberman  Greenberg 
treasurer:  Norma  Glaser  Justin 
This  was  the  best  Reunion  I have  ever  attended!  The 
turnout  was  great,  the  class  dinner  on  Friday  was 
great  fun,  and  the  cocktail  party  at  ronnie  myers 
eldridge’s  apartment  on  Saturday  was  beautiful. 
(Afterward  most  of  us  went  to  Josephina’s  for  din- 
ner.) Sunday  morning’s  slide  show  and  talk  at  the  Met 
prepared  us  for  a most  exciting  exhibit  of  “The  Glory 
of  Byzantium.” 

Those  attending  were:  phoebe  abelow, 

MARILYN  SCHWARTZ  ARON,  NADA  DAVIES 
BARRY,  DOROTHEA  RAGETTE  BLAINE,  ELIZABETH 
BLAKE,  BETSY  WEINSTEIN  BORAL,  HARRIET 
NEWMAN  COHEN,  BARBARA  BONOFF  GET- 
TINGER,  RUTH  MAYERS  GOLDHABER,  JOAN 
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SEMERIK  GOLDMAN.  RUTH  LEVY  GOTTESMAN, 
BEATRICE  NISSEN  GREENE,  MIRIAM  SCHAPIRO 
GROSOF,  MICHELA  MITCHELL  HALPERN,  NANCY 
STONE  HAYWARD,  DELORES  HOFFMAN,  NANCY 
HEFFELFINGER  JOHNSON,  NORMA  GLASER 
JUSTIN,  NANCY  ISAACS  KLEIN,  FLORENCE  SACK 
KOHN,  CAROL  CONNORS  KRIKUN,  MARILYN  SIL- 
VER LIEBERMAN,  MARGARET  COLLINS  MARON, 
CLAIRE  DELAGE  METZ,  JOYCE  EICHLER 
MONACO,  BIRGIT  THIBERG  MORRIS,  PAMELA 
TAYLOR  MORTON,  MARIETTA  DUNSTON 
MOSKIN,  INEZ  SCHAPIRO  REISER,  MARILYN 
RICH  ROSENBLATT,  MARIE  KOPMAN  SALWEN, 
EDITH  BERNSTEIN  SCHATZ,  ELIZABETH  BACHE 
SHWAL,  PHYLLIS  RUBIN  STRAUSS,  BETH  STANIS- 
LAW  STULL.  ROSEMARY  TARTT,  SANTINA  CUTI 
VAUGHAN,  JOAN  OPPENHEIMER  WEISS,  BETTINA 
LOMONT  WINTER,  and  your  correspondent.  In  addi- 
tion, ANNE  BERNAYS  KAPLAN  was  One  of  the 
speakers  on  a panel  about  writing  on  Friday. 

Everyone  who  attended  received  a wonderful 
book  containing  biographical  pages  designed  by  vari- 
ous classmates.  If  you  would  like  a copy,  write  or  call 
Birgit  Morris,  or  send  your  request  to  me  (along  with 
some  news!)  and  I will  forward  it  to  her. 

Among  those  who  wrote  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  attend  Reunion  was  marguerite  mair 
kisseloff,  who  has  been  busy  with  exhibits  of  her 
work,  including  a solo  show  in  February  and  a large 
group  show  in  the  spring.  She  has  also  moved  to  a 
larger  home  in  Albuquerque,  and  after  29  summers  in 
Newport,  ME,  shifted  this  year  to  Searsport. 

Congratulations  to  Kathleen  burge 
LUKens,  who  has  received  an  honorary  degree 
from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  College  (her  third)  and  the 
Medal  of  the  University  from  the  Rockland  campus  of 
Long  Island  U.  Her  family  now  includes  nine  grand- 
children, and  her  husband,  John,  has  been  made  a full 
professor  at  the  College  of  New  Rochelle. 

I regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  of  Barbara 
SKINNER  SPOONER  on  April  22  after  a brief  ill- 
ness. Our  condolences  to  her  family. 


STEPHANIE  LAM  BASCH 
5370  CASA  REAL  DRIVE 
DELRAY  BEACH,  FL  33484 


SUE  HARRINGTON  SALOMON  reported  that  our 
mini-reunion  at  Barnard  on  April  7 was  a great  suc- 
cess. "The  Deanery  is  a beautiful  place  for  a tea  and  it 
was  fun,  and  interesting,  to  catch  up  with  each  oth- 
er’s lives  and  share  some  Barnard  memories  as  well. 
We  also  discussed  our  coming  Reunion  (the  dates 
will  be  May  29-30,  1998)  and  are  forming  a commit- 
tee to  start  planning.  Volunteers  should  write  to  me 
at  3 1 0 West  End  Avenue,  NY  1 0023. 

“During  Reunion,  there  was  a lovely  dedication 
ceremony  for  the  Reunion  courtyard,  the  square  fac- 
ing the  Deanery.  Plaques  have  been  installed  in  the 
courtyard  in  honor  of  the  classes  of  1941,  1955,  and 
1953,  each  of  whom  contributed  at  least  $100,000  to 
the  Annual  Fund  during  their  last  Reunion.  President 
Shapiro  spoke,  champagne  was  served,  and  we  can  all 
feel  proud.  Let’s  do  it  again  for  our  45th!” 

In  our  mail  is  a note  from  renee  madesker 
berger,  who  is  “delighted  to  have  joined  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Women’s  Campaign  Fund,  the  first 
national  nonpartisan  political  committee  founded  in 
America  dedicated  to  the  election  of  pro-choice 
women  to  public  office.  WCF  assists  candidates  at  all 
levels  of  government,  providing  both  financial  and 
technical  assistance.” 


louise  schwartz  horowitz  writes: 
“currently  in  private  law  practice  in  commercial  and 
general  civil  litigation.  One  grandson,  Jason,  5 1/2.  Son 
Roger,  PhD,  published  two  books  this  year  on  the 
meatpacking  industry."  Last  winter  she  enjoyed  a sail- 
ing vacation  in  Bali  and  islands  eastward. 

For  the  last  six  years,  loren E heath  potter 
and  her  husband  have  been  traveling  around  the 
world.  He  serves  various  cruise  ships  as  doctor  and 
she  is  chaplain  for  some  cruises.  She  writes  that  they 
have  visited  “places  I always  wanted  to  see,  like  Cape 
Horn,  the  Angkor  Wat,  Java,  Macchu  Picchu — what 
an  amazing  development  in  our  lives!  We  have  four 
children  and  ten  grandchildren  under  ten  years  old 
whom  we  hope  to  see  gathered  this  August.” 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  have  been  informed  of 
the  death  in  April  of  Felicia  decicco  dicor- 
po,  of  Woodbury,  CT.  Our  sympathy  to  her  hus- 
band and  son. 


EVA  GRUNEWALD  FREMONT 
1631  STRADELLA  ROAD 
LOS  ANGELES  CA  90077 


MARIA  cannistraci  defrancisci  has 

moved  from  NY  to  Great  Falls,  Montana.  She  has 
completed  her  research  on  psychiatric  rehabilitation 
and  published  her  work  in  the  Spring  issue  of 
PsychoTherapy.  She  is  lecturing  and  teaching  in  psychi- 
atric centers  throughout  the  US  and  Europe  and  was 
nominated  as  Social  Worker  of  the  Year  for  her 
development  of  a new  model  of  rehabilitating  patients 
with  severe  psychiatric  disorders.  Her  husband, 
Ignatius,  is  starting  a new  pasta  company  in  Montana. 
Daughter  Maria  is  a systems  analyst,  son  Joseph  is  vp 
of  the  pasta  comany. 

Wondering  about  the  effects  of  old  age  past  the 
century  mark?  Margery  hutter  silver  is 
associate  director  of  the  New  England  Centenarian 
Study  at  Beth  Israel/Deaconess  Medical  Center  and 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  Division  on  Aging. 
(There  are  an  estimated  1,200  to  2,000  centenarians 
in  Massachusetts.)  She  is  also  co-editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Geriatric  Psychiatry  and  is  a clinical  instructor  in  the 
dept  of  psychiatry  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 


CAROL  SALOMON  GOLD 
57  OLD  MILL  LANE 
STAMFORD.  CT  06902-1021 


It’s  two  years  since  I assumed  the  responsibility  of 
class  correspondent  and,  in  general,  it’s  been  a plea- 
sure. Calling  classmates,  some  of  whom  I haven’t  spo- 
ken with  in  over  40  years,  is  an  experience  I cherish, 
but  when  I request  information  to  be  included  in  this 
column,  I am  often  refused.  I hope  more  of  you  will 
contribute  over  the  next  few  years,  so  that  all  of  us 
can  learn  about  the  interesting  things  we're  doing  and 
thinking. 

We  have  heard  from  GLADYS  bozyan 
lavine,  who  reports  that  for  many  years  she  has 
been  living  “on  a wooded  hill  in  a small  Connecticut 
town,  and  from  here  the  City  looks  more  and  more 
attractive  as  a place  of  personal  and  intellectual  free- 
dom and  challenge.  My  husband  and  I have  been 
involved  in  state  and  local  government  here  but  our 
three  children  have  left  for  urban  centers.”  One 
daughter  is  studying  law  at  NYU  and  is  active  in 
Manhattan  politics.  Another,  in  Boston,  is  a writer, 
editor,  and  cabaret  singer.  Their  son  has  moved  to 
Princeton  with  the  software  company  he  started  as 
an  undergraduate.  Gladys  adds,  “They  have  given  us 


much  pleasure,  anxiety,  and  satisfaction.  So  has  life  in 
politics,  though  fighting  the  same  battles  over  and 
over  sometimes  palls.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  divest- 
ing ourselves  of  it  all  and  moving  to  the  Rhode  Island 
shore  to  spend  our  declining  years  listening  to  surf, 
walking  dogs,  and  writing  books.” 

MARLENE  MEDJUCK  green  writes  that  she  is 
“only  dabbling  these  days  in  interior  design.  Dividing 
year  between  New  Canaan  and  Boca  Raton.  My  only 
claim  to  fame  might  be  that  my  children  are  very  pro- 
lific: grandchild  #13  is  expected  in  August.  With  five 
grandchildren  living  in  New  Zealand,  my  DNA  is  in 
both  hemispheres.” 

From  Rockville,  MD,  joan  goldstein 
cooper  wrote:  “We  spent  a week  hiking  with 
lenore  prostick  gouyet  and  her  husband 
Jean-Pierre  in  Big  Sur,  CA.  They  were  visiting  their 
son  and  his  family  in  Palo  Alto.  We  had  good  fun  and 
great  weather.” 

I have  very  happy  news  of  my  own  to  share. 
Morris  and  I have  a second  grandchild,  Victoria  Rose, 
born  to  our  daughter  Sue  and  her  husband  in  April. 
And  our  older  daughter’s  husband  was  recently 
named  president  and  CEO  of  GCI,  the  worldwide  PR 
company  of  Grey  Advertising.  Their  son  is  15  and 
attends  school  in  Manhattan. 


SIFRAH  SAMMELL  HOLLANDER 
1 40-34  6 9 T H ROAD 
FLUSHING.  NY  11367 


A successful  mini-reunion  was  held  in  Boston  on 
April  5-6.  diana  cohen  blumenthal  report- 
ed: “On  Saturday  we  convened  at  naomi  stone 
Cohen’s  house  and  were  treated  to  the  most  ele- 
gant, beautifully  presented  and  delicious  dinner  that  I 
have  attended  in  years."  Diana  couldn’t  get  to  all  the 
people  she  wanted  to  talk  to,  but  “many  were  so  glad 
to  see  one  another  again  that  there  is  serious  consid- 
eration of  another  get-together.  It  was  great  that  the  i 
men  in  our  lives  were  invited,  and  came,  as  they  are 
certainly  important  and  they  had  a good  time,  too, 
talking  to  each  other  as  well  as  all  the  fascinating 
Barnard  women!”  In  addition  to  Naomi  and  Diana, 
the  group  included  sherry  blumenthal  autor, 

DIANE  SIEGEL  BECKER,  ANITA  MACEO  CREEM, 
MURIEL  SAVITZ  FINEGOLD,  NANCY  AUB 
GLEASON,  MINA  SCHENK  HECHTMAN,  CAROL 
CABE  KAMINSKY,  LOUISE  SADLER  KIESSLING, 
MARCIA  RUBINSTEIN  LIEBERMAN,  REBECCA 
YOUNG  PRESS,  JUDITH  RUBIN  ULLMAN  ’55,  ELI-  i 
NOR  ROSS  WORON  ’57,  and  RUTH  YOUNG. 

LILLY  SPIEGEL  SCHWEBEL  (of  NYC)  met 
HANNAH  (honey)  Klein  KATZ  of  Jerusalem 
while  both  were  in  Beth  Shemesh,  Israel,  visiting  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  Honey  and  her  husband  are 
happily  retired  but  she  keeps  busy  with  volunteer 
work  with  new  Russian  immigrants  and  six  grandchil- 
dren. Their  oldest  son  lives  in  L.A.,  the  other  three 
are  in  Israel. 

else  weiss  moskowitz  wrote  that  her 
older  daughter,  Luise  Zelide,  was  married  in  January 
and  is  living,  working,  and  studying  for  an  MA  in 
Philadelphia.  Daughter  Marina  has  reached  the  ABD 
phase  in  American  Studies  at  Yale.  Else  continues  to 
do  medical  translations  and  has  been  running  her  own 
cruise  travel  agency.  “Retire — who,  me?” 

BARBARA  FLORIO  G R A H A M writes  from 
Gatineau,  Quebec,  that  she  was  sorry  to  miss  our 
Reunion  last  year.  She  is  getting  divorced  (after  30 
years  of  marriage)  but  is  busy  with  work  in  several 
media.  She  has  been  teaching  a marketing  workshop 
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for  writers,  writing  a Resources  column  for  two 
Canadian  writers’  magazines,  and  contributes  to  peri- 
odicals in  Canada  and  the  US.  She  won  two  prizes  in 
the  1996  Florida  State  Writing  Competition  spon- 
sored by  Cassell  Network  of  Writers  and  the  Florida 
Freelance  Writers  Assn,  and  her  article  “The 
Necessity  of  Art”  was  published  by  a new  Canadian 
electronic  magazine  last  summer.  Her  books,  Five  Fast 
Steps  to  Better  Writing  and  Five  Fast  Steps  to  Low-Cost 
Publicity,  continue  to  sell  and  will  soon  be  listed  on 
several  websites. 

We  have  sad  news,  too,  concerning  the  death  of 
gwenn  HUTCHINS  hunter  in  April.  Gwenn 
was  a librarian  in  Mount  Vernon  for  many  years  and 
was  honored  for  her  work  with  Literacy  Volunteers. 
Survivors  include  her  husband,  Ignazio  Cavalluzzi,  and 
her  daughter.  They  have  our  deepest  sympathy. 


MILLICENT  ALTER 

172  WEST  79TH  STREET,  APT.  7E 
NEW  YORK.  NY  1 0024 
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president:  Dorothea  Eidenberg  Ellern 
vice  presidents:  Susan  Green  Adleman, 

Ruth  Chester 

correspondent:  Millicent  Alter 
FUND  CHAIRS:  Rhoda  Mermelstein  Berley, 

Gaya  Feinerman  Brodnitz 
treasurer:  Eileen  Weiss 
nominating  chair:  Judith  Jaffe  Baum 
After  each  Reunion  we  seem  to  say,  “ This  one  was 
the  best.”  Well,  this  one  really  was. 

I’m  pleased  to  be  returning  as  your  correspondent. 
I apologize  for  past  errors,  which  I try  to  blame  on 
the  editor.  I do  learn  from  experience,  though.  In 
future  I shall  make  all  new  errors. 

On  the  first  day  of  Reunion,  a Distinguished 
Alumna  Award  was  presented  to  June  Jordan, 
poet,  essayist,  and  professor  of  African-American 
studies  at  UC-Berkeley  (in  case  you’ve  been  living  on 
another  planet).  Afterward  she  participated  in  a lively 
panel  discussion  on  “The  Power  of  the  Word." 

The  theme  of  our  Friday  night  dinner  was 
“Barnard  Then.”  A number  of  people  lent  memorabil- 
ia which  featured  pictures  of  us  at  Barnard  Camp  (so 
young!  so  thin!),  a bursar’s  receipt  for  tuition  (in  the 
very  low  three  figures),  a postcard  showing  a grade  of 
B+,  programs  from  Greek  Games  and  graduation,  an 
“I  Hate  McCarthy”  button,  and  much  more.  And  we 
had  two  guests  from  the  class  of  '56,  Toni  Crowley 
Coffee  and  Catherine  Comes  Haight. 

After  dinner,  our  panelists,  elaine  Bernstein 
bloom  (relation  of  major  to  career),  DOLORES 
JOHNSON  Henderson  (Greek  Games,  athletics, 
Barnard  Camp),  ann  lord  houseman  (student 
government),  Dorothy  donnelly  meunier 
(Honor  Board),  with  joan  hyams  geismar  as 
moderator,  were  barely  able  to  get  to  their  topics. 
Their  remarks  evoked  a flood  of  questions,  memo- 
ries, and  anecdotes.  Many  people  mentioned  the 
influence  of  Mrs.  Mac:  she  “did  it  all" — career,  mar- 
riage, children — and  persuaded  us  that  “You  can  do 
anything.”  If  it  seemed  more  like  a gigantic  “bull  ses- 
sion” than  a formal  presentation,  that  was  intentional. 
Did  our  long-term  memory  gains  offset  our  short- 
term memory  losses?  I thought  so. 

On  Saturday,  joan  feldman  Hamburg  skill- 
fully moderated  a panel  on  “Living  for  Food. ..and 
Food  for  Living,”  featuring  four  alumnae  in  various 
aspects  of  the  food  business.  She  confided  an  old 
recipe  for  “Chicken  Hawaiian”  which  she  used  to 


SEMINARS  FOR  HOME  STUDY 

The  Associate  Alumnae  presents  the  faculty  of  Barnard  College  in  a series  of 
courses  for  home  study.  Each  course  includes  a syllabus,  audio-cassette  tape 
with  commentary  by  the  professor,  and  a set  of  books  for  primary  reading. 


I.  The  Body  in  Modern  Thought 

Maire  Jaanus,  Professor  of  English 

Major  discourses  on  corporeality,  its  struc- 
ture, function,  power,  pleasure,  limits  and 
drives;  its  oneiric  and  symptomatic  language. 
Included  in  the  readings  are  Nietzsche, 
Merleau-Ponty,  Foucault,  Freud,  and  Lacan. 

II.  Oriental  Encounters: 

The  American  Experience 

Barbara  Stoler  Miller 
Milbank  Professor  of  Asian  and 
Middle  Eastern  Cultures  (deceased) 

Readings  introduce  the  works  of  prominent 
American  writers  whose  encounter  with  Ori- 
ental culture  had  a significant  effect  on  their 
literary  expression  and  helped  in  the  forma- 
tion of  American  attitudes  to  that  culture. 

III.  Paul  The  Convert 

Alan  Segal,  Professor  of  Religion 

In  this  account  of  Paul's  work,  Professor  Segal 
argues  that  Paul's  life  can  be  better  under- 
stood from  the  viewpoint  of  the  religion  he 
left  behind.  (Professor  Segal's  book,  Paul  the 
Convert,  was  a selection  of  the  History  Book 
Club.) 


IV.  Judaism  in  the  Time  of  Jesus 

(updated  version) 

Alan  Segal,  Professor  of  Religion 

An  introduction  to  the  Hellenistic  period  in 
Jewish  history  as  the  cradle  out  of  which  both 
rabbinic  Judaism  and  Christianity  arose.  The 
basic  issue  is  how  two  religions  so  different 
today  could  have  come  from  the  same  back- 
ground. (Professor  Segal's  book,  Rebecca's 
Children,  a text  for  this  course,  was  a finalist 
for  the  1987  National  Jewish  Book  Award  in 
History.) 

V.  Women’s  Studies: 

An  Interdisciplinary  Course 

Professors  Helene  Foley  (Classics)  and 
Celeste  Schenck  (English);  Leslie  Caiman, 
Director,  Barnard  Center  for  Research  on 
Women  (Political  Science);  Professor 
Emerita  Suzanne  Wemple  (History);  for- 
mer Professors  Julie  Blackman  (Psychology) 
and  Nancy  Miller  (Women's  Studies) 

Tapes  and  readings  on  women  in  antiquity 
and  the  early  Middle  Ages,  feminist  literary 
theory,  mothers  and  daughters  in  literature, 
and  contemporary  feminist  ideology  and  psy- 
chology. 


All  inquiries  and  orders  should  be  sent  to 
Barnard  College,  Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs 
3009  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10027-6598 
Cost  for  courses  l-IV  is  $50.  The  total  cost  for  Course  V,  the  texts  for  which  could  be 
said  to  constitute  a feminist  library,  is  $225;  the  audiotapes  and  syllabus,  which  includes 
supplemental  readings  not  readily  obtainable  elsewhere,  can  be  purchased  as  a separate 
package  for  $60.  Please  make  checks  payable  to  Barnard  College. 


impress  her  future  husband — a Merit  Farms  barbe- 
cued chicken  (remember  them?),  cut  up  and  slathered 
with  canned  fruit  cup.  (Somehow  she  missed  my  sig- 
nature dish — put  frozen  lamb  chop  in  toaster  oven; 
broil  ’til  smoke  alarm  goes  off;  season  to  taste.)  At 
lunch  we  filled  two  tables,  and  enjoyed  the  proceed- 
ings and  good  table-talk. 

That  evening  LOIS  LOGAN  EVANS  hosted  a 
delightful  cocktail  and  dinner  party  at  her  home.  The 
weather  ignored  the  ominous  forecasts  so  many  peo- 
ple migrated  to  the  terrace.  The  food  was  delicious, 
the  company  wonderful.  A number  of  previously 
unseen  husbands  came  and  shared  a warm  and  con- 
vivial evening.  Many  thanks,  Lois. 

Still  on  their  feet  after  two  days  and  nights,  a small 
group  of  stalwarts  gathered  for  brunch  in  Greenwich 
Village  on  Sunday.  Eventually,  the  band  dwindled  to 
four,  who  enjoyed  a walking  tour  of  the  Village. 


Our  appreciation  to  the  people  who  worked  hard 
to  make  our  40th  a success,  especially  Dorothea 

EIDENBERG  ELLERN,  JUDITH  JAFFE  BAUM,  and 

eileen  weiss.  Thanks  also  to  fran  forte 
abeles  (who  wasn't  able  to  attend),  rhoda  mer- 
melstein BERLEY,  GAYA  FEINERMAN  BRODNITZ, 
TOBY  GOLDMAN,  BARBARA  SALANT,  MARLENE 
ROSENFELD  STANTON-G AST,  NINA  WISHNIA 
BUNKS,  RUTH  CHESTER,  CAROL  PODELL  VINSON, 
and  me,  too.  And  our  panelists — many  thanks  to  all. 

Those  who  attended  one  or  more  events  included 
the  aforementioned  and  also  MARYALICE  LONG 
ADAMS,  SUSAN  GREEN  ADLEMAN,  ANN  SCOLNIK 
ARNDT,  SARI  MINTON  BERLINER,  LINDA  LESSER 
BERNS,  MARILYN  MELTON  BROOKS,  POLLY 
ZELEZNIK  GELLER,  SANDRA  DIBBELL-HOPE,  MAR- 
IANNE WHITFIELD  JACKSON,  MARY  ZABRISKIE 
JOHNSON,  RUTH  HABER  JONAS,  JOYCE  KOSH 
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KAISER,  JOYCE  GUEDALIA  KICELIAN,  LOUISE 
GREENE  KLABER,  NATALIE  DICKMAN  KUTNER, 
SELMA  SLOTNICK  LAIT,  ELLEN  FEIS  LEVY,  ELAINE 
AUDI  MACKEN,  GISELE  MELMAN  MELNICK, 
MARTHA  HARRIS  MOSKOWITZ,  RITA  SMILOWITZ 
NEWMAN,  DORIS  PERLMAN,  NATALIE  SCHOR 
PLAUT,  PHYLLIS  RAPHAEL,  KAREN  SETHUR 
ROTENBERG,  CAROL  SHIMKIN  SADER,  MARILYN 
FIELDS  SOLOWAY,  PAMELA  ALEXANDER 
SCHLENGER,  SUE  ROSENTHAL  SHIMER,  VERA 
SALOMON  STEIN,  SUSAN  KENNEDY  STORMS, 
MORRISSA  JAMPOLE  TINER,  JOANNE  BLANK 
UPTON,  ARLINE  BERG  WALL,  LOIS  LEVINE 
WOLFE,  SANDRA  SCHENKER  WEITZ,  PHYLLIS 
SHAPIRO  WORBY,  ELSPETH  MACPHERSON 

zaayenga,  and  the  two  who  came  the  farthest: 
hiroko  ogawa  fujimoto,  from  Tokyo,  and 
ELEANOR  IACUZZI  NATILI-BRANC A,  from  Rome 
(tho  she  demurred,  saying  she  came  from  a pied-a- 
terre  in  Manhattan).  If  I've  missed  anyone,  please 
write  to  me  so  I can  correct  the  record  in  the  next 
column. 

Uh  uh  uh,  don’t  touch  that  dial!  We  have  some 
non-Reunion  news,  too:  DIANA  delo  niwa  can 
be  stricken  from  our  list  of  missing  classmates.  She  is 
now  DIANA  MARIE  B E TTS  and  writes:  “My  spouse 
died  in  November  1993.  I retired  in  January  ’96  and 
moved  to  Gig  Harbor,  WA.  Last  June  I changed  my 
last  name  and  added  a middle  name.  I keep  busy  help- 
ing my  fiance,  Doug,  vacationing  in  our  motor  home, 
bowling,  singing  in  the  Tacoma  Civic  Chorus  and 
working/playing  with  my  new  computer.  Doug  and  I 
have  purchased  160  acres  in  Montana  and  may  move 
in  1 999.  My  two  sons  live  in  Las  Vegas  (photo  studio 
manager)  and  Seattle  (sales  rep).  My  father  is  still 
active  at  91;  he  has  outlived  two  wives  and  is  married 
happily  to  the  third.  We  plan  a visit  this  summer.” 

On  a sad  note,  we’ve  learned  of  several  deaths: 
Judith  kessler  Elliott  passed  away  in  1986, 
and  BARBARA  SCHWARTZ  mahn  in  August 
1996.  Our  condolences  to  their  families.  Lastly,  our 
hearts  go  out  to  dolores  johnson  hender- 
son,  who  lost  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  in  1995. 


FRANCOISE  DEARDEN  BARTLETT 
42  ANNANDALE  DRIVE 
CHAPPAQUA  NY  10514 
(201)  216-9400  (W)  (914)  241-0575  (H) 
FAX  (20  1 ) 2 16-1  778 
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Harriet  heit  sandmeier  is  still  working  as  an 
administrator  at  Rockland  County  (NY)  BOCES  and 
says  she  has  no  particular  plans  for  retirement.  One 
daughter,  the  mother  of  grandson  Ray,  is  an  attorney 
and  arts  administrator  in  Madison,  Wl.  Their  other 
daughter  is  a CPA  with  Arthur  Andersen  in 
Rochester,  NY,  and  their  son  is  a PhD  aerospace 
engineer  in  Arlington,  TX.  It  “makes  for  expanded 
travel  options,”  says  Harriet. 

Your  correspondent  is  still  ecstatic  over  the  arrival 
on  March  31  of  our  second  grandson,  William  Ernest 
Bartlett.  His  parents  are  Courty  and  Caroline 
fabend  Bartlett  ’89,  and  his  maternal  grand- 
parents are  Carl  and  firth  HARING  FABEND  ’59. 
Courty,  Caroline,  brother  Hugh,  18  months,  and  Will 
live  in  Glen  Ridge,  NJ. 

karin  hernblad  klink  has  been  named  an 
AMWA  Fellow  by  the  American  Medical  Writers 
Association,  an  organization  with  over  3,500  mem- 
bers in  the  biomedical  communications  field.  She  is  a 
past  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  its 


Metropolitan  Chapter  and  is  serving  on  the  organiza- 
tion’s executive  committee.  Her  sons,  both  lawyers, 
live  in  Las  Vegas  and  L.A.  with  their  families.  Karin  is 
president  of  Creative  Word  & Image. 

CLARICE  DEBRUNNER  ANDERES  writes:  "At 
a local  fundraiser  [last  fall]  I met  nancy  rosen- 
stein  mayer  ’59,  who  was  running  for  the  US 
Senate.  As  Treasurer  of  Rhode  Island,  a state  with  a 
lot  of  political  corruption,  she  has  been  responsible 
for  some  serious  reforms.  I have  reached  the  18-year 
mark  with  the  Naval  Academy  prep  school  in 
Newport,  supervising  eight  naval  officers  & a civilian. 
Add  that  to  15  years  with  CUNY  and  that  is  a long 
time  teaching  physics  and  pinch-hitting  in  chemistry.” 

JEAN  WERTHEIMER  stern  and  husband 
Jacob  moved  in  '95  to  Tucson,  where  they  have  two 
studios,  one  for  art  and  one  for  music.  Jacob  is  devel- 
oping a new  sound  studio,  and  Jane  is  still  at  work 
“ruminating  on  canvas.”  Their  children  are  involved  in 
art,  politics,  architecture,  and  anthropology — 
“spread  equally  between  Emily  35  and  Alex  34."  Jane 
is  active  in  Tucson  but  says  she  misses  the  snow  and 
the  “intensity  of  New  York,  although  it  may  be  more 
intense  than  I am  now.” 

joy  gold  haralick  writes  that  she  is  still  on 
the  sociology  faculty  at  the  U of  Alabama  in 
Huntsville  and  is  doing  research  on  women  and 
minority  undergraduates  majoring  in  the  mathemat- 
ics-based subjects.  “My  research  was  interrupted  last 
year  by  my  mother’s  massive  stroke  and  subsequent 
death.  Although  I teach  gerontology,  nothing  pre- 
pared me  for  the  actuality  of  certain  caregiving  deci- 
sions and  life-and-death  issues  with  which  hospitals 
confront  one,  in  the  final  stages  of  a loved  one’s  ill- 
ness. Shortly  after  all  that,  my  27-year-old  daughter 
had  open-heart  surgery.  She  is  now  doing  well  and 
she  and  her  husband  have  given  me  a grandson.  His 
arrival  was  like  a rainbow  after  a storm.” 

To  finish  on  on  a summery  note,  we  have  a mes- 
sage from  Virginia  BIRKENMAYER  SVANE: 
"We  are  on  the  grand  tour  of  Portugal.  The  Algarve 
is  charming  but  overrun  by  tourists.  The  mountainous 
east  is  largely  unknown,  with,  seemingly,  a fortress  on 
every  height.  After  days  of  driving  on  winding  moun- 
tain roads,  we  are  now  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  enjoy- 
ing a magnificent  peaceful  beach.  Vive  les  vacances!" 

Our  40th  Reunion  coming  up!  May  29-30, 
I 998.  Mark  your  calendars  now! 


BERNICE  IDE  AUGUST 
5012  BARKWOOD  PLACE 
ROCKVILLE.  MD  20853 

MYRIAM  JARBLUM  ALTMAN 
333  EAST  2 3 R D ST 
NEW  YORK,  NY  100  10 


Barnard  ex-patriate  JUDITH  halpren  nar- 
rowe  writes  from  Stockholm  that  she  is  finally  fin- 
ishing a PhD  in  social  anthropology  at  Stockholm  Uni- 
versity while  teaching  anthropology  at  a small  college 
in  north  central  Sweden.  “The  whole  project  took 
me  years  and  years  and  will,  with  some  luck  and 
God’s  help,  be  completed  this  December.  That’s  hap- 
pening after  years  of  teaching  anthropology  at 
Stockholm  U,  working  with  Swedish  Development 
Corporation  in  Ethiopia  and  Bangladesh,  dabbling  in 
the  anthropology  of  nutrition,  and  trying  to  accom- 
plish something  in  Jewish  education  in  our  Jewish 
community.  It  all  went  very  quickly  and  pleasantly. 
Our  three  grown-up  children  at  least  assure  us  that 
'it  was  great  that  we  stayed  in  Sweden.”’ 


Also  still  working  on  a doctorate,  judith 
spiegler  adler  reports,  “one  of  the  sweetest 
things  to  happen  is  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Victoria 
Rand  (lillian  wishnia  rand’s  daughter)  and 
Dr.  Sharon  Adler  (our  daughter),  both  physicians 
working,  living  and  loving  in  San  Francisco — a bonding 
through  the  generations.  I’ve  known  Lillian  since  we 
were  16.” 

Nice  news  from  susan  schwartz-giblin: 
she  is  about  to  assume  the  position  of  dean  of  the 
graduate  school  at  SUNY  Health  Science  Center, 
Brooklyn.  In  May,  she  and  Denis  became  grandpar- 
ents of  Emily  Sarah,  who  are  also  in  Brooklyn. 


HALLIE  RATZKIN  LEVIE 
131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10024-3704 

JUDITH  ROSE  ALPERT.  M.D, 

130  EAST  1 8 T H STREET,  APT  9T 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10003-2471 


The  NY  Times  recently  announced  the  marriage  of 
Robert  Hanning,  a writer  for  the  show  “Men 
Behaving  Badly”  and  the  son  of  Robert  and  Bar- 
bara russano  HANNING.  Barbara  is  a profes- 
sor of  music  at  City  College  and  the  Graduate 
Center  of  CUNY;  her  husband  is  a professor  of 
English  and  comparative  literature  at  Columbia. 

IRENE  winter  has  been  spending  the  year  on 
sabbatical:  one-half  in  France,  where  her  husband, 
Robert  Hunt,  was  a visiting  scholar  at  ORSTOM,  an 
institute  for  research  in  irrigation  and  development  in 
Montpelier,  and  the  other  half  in  England,  where  she 
is  Slade  Professor  in  the  history  of  art  at  Cambridge. 
Grandchild  Ian  is  2;  another  is  on  the  way. 

HRL  recently  had  dinner  with  judith 
shapiro,  who  continues  in  the  practice  of  derma- 
tology and  teaches  at  NYU.  She  has  traveled  exten- 
sively and  we  reviewed  her  beautiful  pictures  of 
Egypt.  One  of  her  daughters  has  worked  in  Poland;  i 
she  and  her  husband  are  now  working  in  England. 

elie  shappell  edelman  rejoices  that  her 
daughter  is  now  in  the  US  after  many  years  in  Japan. 

At  a recent  Dean’s  Day  at  Columbia,  HRL  learned 
that  Alan  and  libby  halpern  miller  have 
essentially  relocated  to  San  Francisco. 

Your  correspondents  and  their  husbands  were 
happy  to  attend  the  wedding  of  Dr.  Craig 
Tenenbaum,  stepson  of  Sydney  Stahl  Weinberg 
Tenenbaum.  A fine  time  was  had  by  all. 

News  flash  from  judy  barbarasch 
berkun:  “I  finally  made  it  up  another  rung  on  the 
corporate  ladder — a big  one  this  time.  After  18  years 
with  Malcolm  Pirnie,  I was  promoted  to  senior  associ- 
ate, one  of  only  three  women  to  hold  this  rank  in  this 
thousand-person  environmental  engineering  firm.  I 
am  responsible  for  corporate  marketing  and  commu- 
nications. Family  news:  our  granddaughters,  I and  5, 
are  the  image  of  their  mother,  Fawne.  Our  youngest 
daughter  has  marked  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Brooklyn  Youth  Chorus,  which  she  created  virtually  1 
singlehandedly  and  now  serves  as  artistic  director. 
These  150  boys  and  girls,  reflecting  the  borough’s 
ethnic  and  socioeconomic  diversity,  have  performed 
in  venues  from  the  White  House  and  Carnegie  Hall 
to  Canterbury  (England),  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  and 
the  NBC  Today  and  David  Letterman  shows.” 

Judy  also  reports  that  lucille  POLLACK 
nieporent,  director  of  the  writing  center  at 
Kingsboro  Community  College,  is  involved  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a Holocaust  Memorial  Park  near  her  home  in 
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Manhattan  Beach,  andrea  penkower  rosen’s 
brother  Monty,  a scholar  of  Holocaust  history,  was 
commissioned  to  write  the  text  for  the  historical 
markers  at  the  site.  Lucille’s  daughter  Amy  is  working 
for  a theatrical  PR  firm  in  NYC.  Judy  and  Lucille  have 
seen  Barbara  berkman  goodstein, a senior 

Ivp  at  Rothschild  & Co,  and  berl  mendelson 
HARTMAN,  a consultant  for  a computer  software 
company,  who  extols  the  virtues  of  grandmother- 
hood.  David  and  shelly  shreibman  kamin- 
sky  trekked  down  from  New  Haven  for  an  evening 
of  wonderful  theater  and  catching  up,  and  Ed  and 
MYRNA  NEURINGER  LEVY  brought  photos  of 
their  new  grandchild  (#3)  when  they  visited  NYC  in 
the  spring.  Lucille  reports  that  SHEILA  nevins 
continues  to  rack  up  Academy  and  Cable  Ace  awards 
for  her  work  as  producer  of  HBO  documentaries. 


ALTHEA  RUDNICK  GLIICK 
S BANCROFT  ROAD 
WELLESLEY,  MA  02181 


NANCY  kaufman  levy  writes,  after  many  years, 
about  her  life  since  graduation,  or  a little  bit  later.  In 
1965  she  married  Stuart  Levy,  MD,  who  has  been 
practicing  medicine  in  the  Milwaukee  area  for  the 
past  25  years.  Their  daughter,  Lenore  Day,  is  a family 
practitioner  in  Fairfax  County,  VA.  Son  Kenneth  is  a 
doctoral  candidate  in  philosophy  at  Rutgers.  Nancy 
finally  finished  her  dissertation  last  year  and  received 
her  PhD  in  English  from  the  U of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee  in  December. 

JOYCE  ROSMAN  BRENNER  writes  from  Israel 
that  this  has  been  a good  year  for  her  family.  She  is 
teaching  courses  in  feminist  therapy,  advocating  for 
women’s  representation  on  Religious  Councils.  She  is 
also  involved  with  MERETZ  (politically  left ).  Her  old- 
est daughter  is  returning  to  Israel  after  nine  years  in 
the  US  and  is  bringing  her  two  children  with  her. 
Joyce  is  looking  forward  to  some  ‘‘grandma"  time. 

JUDITH  GOLD  stitzel  is  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  her  parents'  ninetieth  birthdays  this  year  and 
her  first  grandchild,  Kaya  Seneca  Stitzhal.  Stitzhal  is 
the  name  taken  by  her  son  David  and  his  life  partner 
Laurel  Hall  for  their  new  family.  Kaya  was  born  in 
May  1996  and  adopted  through  open  adoption.  David 
and  Laurie  are  in  touch  with  the  birth  parents  and 
were  present  at  the  birth  of  their  daughter.  “A  multi- 
ple blessing,”  Judith  writes.  She  continues  to  write, 
teach,  and  work  for  women  and  men  and  justice. 


SUSAN  LEVENSON  PRINGLE 
25619  CORDOVA  PLACE 
RIO  VERDE,  AZ  85263 
(602)  47  1 -7339 
E-MAIL:  SUSIQUE@AOL.COM 


CLASS  OFFICERS  19  9 7 - 2 00  2 

PRESIDENT:  Gail  Alexander  Binderman 
vice  presidents/reunion  chairs: 

Sara  Ginsberg  Marks,  Rosalind  Marshack  Gordon 
CORRESPONDENT:  Susan  Levenson  Pringle 
fund  CHAIRS:  Maya  Freed  Brown, 

Alice  Finkelstein  Alekman 
treasurer:  Deborah  Bersin  Rubin 
A final  column  from  Alice  finkelstein  alekman: 

Reunion  was  wonderful,  bringing  several  never- 
before-attendees  and  some  of  the  rarely-seen.  Hope 
they  come  around  more  often!  Many  thanks  to 
LINDA  ROTH  FUTTERMAN,  RHODA  SCHARF  NAR- 
INS,  KATE  BLOCH  HORWITZ,  and  LINDA  BEN- 
JAMIN hirschson  for  their  presentations  at  the 


Class  Dinner;  janice  wiegan  lieberman  for  a 

special  tour  of  the  Whitney  Biennial;  and  lana 
LEAVITT  ROSENFELDfor  having  our  Sunday  brunch 
in  her  beautiful  home.  Of  this  group,  Linda  joined  a 
new  law  firm  last  August,  Parson  & Brown,  where  she 
heads  the  estates  & trusts  dept.  Her  daughter  moved 
back  to  NYC  so  now  both  kids  are  nearby,  still  single, 
no  mates  in  sight.  Kate  and  husband  Larry  are  in 
Denver;  she  is  a professor  of  medicine  and  pathology 
at  U of  Colorado  and  is  a molecular  biologist,  study- 
ing hormones  and  cancer.  Son  Phillip  is  a medical  resi- 
dent at  U of  Penn;  daughter  Carolyn  is  an  associate 
editor  at  Billboard  magazine  in  NYC.  Rhoda’s  daugh- 
ter Val,  a teacher,  is  a stay-at-home  mom  with  her 
daughter;  her  husband  and  Rhoda’s  son  are  lawyers  in 
NYC. 

REVA  MARK  KRIEGEL  is  still  in  Memphis,  TN, 
practicing  law.  Husband  Abe,  still  teaching  history  at 
the  U of  Memphis,  recently  liberated  himself  from  the 
footnote  and  is  writing  humorous  essays.  Daughters 
Lara  28  and  Miriam  24,  while  not  Southern  belles,  can 
play  the  role  when  necessary. 

SUSAN  HAYDEN  came  from  Miami,  FL,  where 
she  is  a licensed  clinical  social  worker.  JOAN  lewis 
KRETSCHMER,  pianist,  photographer,  writer,  piano 
teacher,  is  starting  a new  chamber  music  series  in 
NYC,  with  great  performers  and  an  artistic  advisory 
board  of  world-famous  musicians. 

SYLVIA  GOETZ  PERLE  wowed  us  with  photos  of 
some  of  her  bronze  sculptures.  She’s  had  an  exhibi- 
tion in  Manhattan,  is  looking  forward  to  a workshop 
in  Trout  Run,  PA,  and  an  exhibition  in  Whippany,  NJ. 

elaine  LANDIS  KOST E R is  president  and  pub- 
lisher of  Dutton  NAL,  a division  of  Penguin-Putnam 
(where  the  ceo  is  Phyllis  Eitingon  Grann  ’58).  Elaine 
has  been  at  Dutton  for  25  years,  having  started  as  vp 
and  editor-in-chief,  and  is  very  excited  about  her  new 
opportunity.  Daughter  Elizabeth  is  entering  Oberlin  in 
the  fall;  husband  Bill  will  be  starting  his  second  career 
as  a math  teacher. 

ROSLYN  LEVENTHAL  siegel  recently  left  the 
Literary  Guild,  where  she  was  editor  of  the  Health 
Book  Club,  and  is  now  a senior  editor  at  Simon  & 
Schuster,  where  she  began  her  publishing  career  29 
years  ago.  Her  major  duty  is  to  develop  a line  of 
health  books  with  Harvard  Medical  School  for  the 
layperson  consumer.  Roz  is  grandmother  of  three. 

JOAN  REZAK  s A D I N o F F-K AT Z is  starting  an 
administrative  job  at  Lifeline  Center,  where  she’s 
worked  for  years  in  a clinical  role.  She  is  also  reveling 
in  her  role  as  grandmom  to  six;  three  belong  to  a son 
who  is  a real  estate  consultant  in  Great  Neck,  one  to 
her  son  in  Scarsdale,  a metal  trader,  and  two  to  her 
daughter,  a lawyer  in  New  Rochelle.  Her  other  mar- 
ried daughter  just  moved  back  to  NYC,  where  her 
husband  is  an  intern.  Joan’s  three  single  sons  are  in 
advertising,  in  computer  design,  and  at  Wharton. 

SHARI  GRUHN  lewis  is  studying  for  a new 
career,  veterinary  nursing,  at  LaGuardia  Community 
College.  She  notes  that  “people  nurses"  only  have  to 
learn  one  species’  anatomy — she’s  learning  several! 

ROSALIE  SACKS  LEVINE  has  been  a copy- 
writer for  30+  years  and  was  honored  by  the  direct 
marketing  industry  with  the  Irving  Wunderman 
Award  for  a unique  body  of  creative  work  (kind  of 
like  the  Lifetime  Achievement  Oscar.)  Son  Maccabee 
just  completed  his  first  year  at  Brandeis. 

JOYCE  RAGEN  prenner  has  completed  28 
years  in  social  studies  education,  the  last  ten  as  dept 
chair  at  a NYC  high  school.  The  day  of  our  class  din- 
ner she  received  an  award  as  Supervisor  of  the  Year 
in  Queens.  She’s  looking  forward  to  several  more 


ACCOMMODATIONS  IN 
LONDON 

An  arrangement  between  the  Barnard 
Club  of  Great  Britain  and  The  University 
Women's  Club  allows  alumnae  visitors 
(and  spouses  as  well  as  children  over  12 
who  are  accompanied  by  an  adult)  to  use 
the  Club’s  overnight  and  dining  facilities. 

Centrally  situated  near  Hyde  Park  and 
Piccadilly,  and  within  easy  walking  dis- 
tance of  Oxford  Street,  the  elegant  and 
well-equipped  clubhouse  is  also  close  to 
several  bus  and  Underground  lines. 
Bedrooms  meet  the  same  standards  as 
international  hotels,  with  telephones, 
fax/modem  points,  tea  and  coffeemaking 
facilities.  Hairdryers  and  irons  are  pro- 
vided. 

Access  to  the  Club  requires  a letter  of 
verification  which  can  be  obtained  from 
Barnard’s  Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs. 
Reservations  must  be  made  directly  with 
The  University  Women's  Club,  2 Audley 
Square,  South  Audley  Street,  London 
WIY  6DB.  To  telephone  from  the  US, 
call  0 1 I -44- 1 7 1 -499-2268/fax  7046. 


years  in  a very  rewarding  career. 

BARBARA  lovenheim  recently  secured  fund- 
ing for  her  magazine,  NY  City  Life ; the  launch  is 
planned  for  the  fall.  It’s  been  a long  process — three 
years — but  immensely  rewarding  and  she  loves  it!  She 
is  now  living  with  her  significant  other,  John,  a news- 
caster recently  retired  from  ABC. 

MARSHA  CORN  LEVINE  is  a consultant  in  educa- 
tional policy  in  Washington,  DC.  She  is  celebrating 
her  34th  anniversary  with  husband  Les.  Daughter 
Sara  29  and  her  husband  live  in  DC;  daughter  Rachel 
22  will  start  medical  school  in  the  fall. 

Also  from  the  DC  area  came  ROXANNE  COHEN 
FISCHER;  she  is  still  doing  research  in  immunogenet- 
ics  at  NIH.  Soon  all  her  sons  will  be  in  NYC:  Michael 
received  his  MBA  in  finance,  Jonathan  returned  from 
Europe  and  has  his  painting  studio  in  Tribeca,  Michael 
is  returning  to  continue  in  investment  banking. 

rita  gabler  rover  is  a nutrition  counselor. 
After  ten  years,  her  practice  is  thriving  and  she’s  hav- 
ing a ball!  She  also  does  some  public  speaking,  teach- 
ing and  mentoring.  Daughter  ELENA  ’88  is  senior  fit- 
ness editor  at  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Rita  says  her  sec- 
ond marriage  ( I I years)  gets  better  and  better. 

arlene  plakun  is  working  at  Citibank  (for 
BARBARA  GREIFER  kane)  in  applications  software. 
She  does  volunteer  work  for  Recording  for  the  Blind 
and  Dyslexic,  and  for  the  I Love  Animals  shelter.  She 
found  a university  that  provides  courses  via  computer 
and  has  satisfied  most  requirements  for  her  MBA. 

ruth  nemzoff  is  happy  as  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  gov’t  and  gender  studies  at  Bentley  College. 
She  says  she  and  husband  Harris  Berman  are  healthy 
and  happy:  “great  work,  great  kids,  life  is  good.”  Kim 
29,  married,  is  a consultant  to  Save  the  Children.  Seth 
27  is  an  ADA  in  the  Manhattan  DA’s  Office.  Rebecca 
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authors! 

HAVE  YOUR  PUBLISHER  SEND  A 
REVIEW  COPY  OF  YOUR  BOOK  TO 
BARNARD  MAGAZINE  FOR  LISTING  IN 
THE  EX  LIBRIS  SECTION.  IT  WILL 
THEN  BE  ADDED  TO  THE  ALUMNAE 
AUTHORS  COLLECTION  IN  THE 
BARNARD  LIBRARY. 


20  is  a junior  at  Harvard,  Sarabeth  I 3 is  in  grade  8. 

ANN  SUE  kober-werner  is  working  “more 
than  full  time”  in  a large  pediatric  practice  in  subur- 
ban MD,  spending  as  much  time  as  possible  with  her 
expanding  family.  Three  of  her  four  children  are  mar- 
ried and  living  in  NY,  along  with  her  newest  grand- 
child, age  five  months.  Jeanine  is  a fellow  at  Memorial 
Sloan  Kettering,  Justin  just  graduated  from  the  FIT 
toy  design  program,  julie  '91  is  a consultant  with 
APM.  Jody  is  living  at  home,  working  for  the 
Discovery  Channel.  Ann  is  grateful  for  all. 

ANITA  WEINERMAN  KORNBLUTH  is  a clinical 
social  worker  in  Southampton,  LI.  Son  Andy  graduat- 
ed from  social  work  school,  is  looking  for  a job  doing 
“Outward  Bound”  type  therapy.  Son  Jon  is  teaching 
HS  English  and  getting  a master's  at  Middlebury. 

pat  berko  wild  is  happily  practicing  law  in 
NYC  with  her  partner  at  their  firm  Meyer  & Wild. 
She's  enjoying  daughter  Rachel  ’87  and  grandson 
David.  Son  Matthew  is  a lawyer  in  Manhattan. 

GAIL  ZIMMERMAN  FIELDMAN  is  also  practic- 
ing law  (commercial  & real  estate)  in  Manhattan  with 
her  son,  Eric  (Vassar  ’87).  Daughter  Liz  has  been  in 
Scotland  for  eight  years;  she  has  an  MBA  from 
Edinburgh  U and  expects  to  start  law  school  there  in 
’98.  Son  Jon,  MIT  ’93,  lives  and  works  in  NYC. 

MARSHA  WITTENBERG  LEWIN  is  writing 
books,  consulting,  avoiding  earthquakes,  traveling, 
enjoying  life  and  friends.  Son  David  26  is  alternating 
between  chucking  it  all  to  backpack  through  the  uni- 
verse and  becoming  the  next  Steven  Spielberg. 

SARA  GINSBERG  marks,  after  26  years  at  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  is  in  charge  of  benefits 
and  personnel.  She  has  been  with  Harris  Wilensky  for 
nine  years.  Through  him  she  has  become  a flea  mar- 
ket/antique center/garage  sale  addict,  perhaps  accu- 
mulating inventory  for  a future  business?  Their  chil- 
dren “get  along  great."  Sara  is  looking  forward  to  her 
daughters'  weddings,  and  grandchildren,  but  none  of 
this  seems  to  be  planned  for  the  near  future. 

After  ten  years  at  a part-time  social  work  job  at  a 
nursing  home,  maya  rosenfeld  freed  brown 
was  laid  off  due  to  HMO  maneuvering;  she  still  has  a 
part-time  psychotherapy  practice  in  Queens.  Her 
husband  of  four  years,  Carter  Brown,  is  a transporta- 
tion planner  for  Raytheon.  Both  daughters  are  mar- 
ried: Allison  29  is  an  attorney  clerking  for  a judge  in 
Queens,  Adrienne  28  just  received  an  MA  in  commu- 
nications from  SUNY-Buffalo.  Maya  is  still  involved  in 
Holocaust-related  activities  and  speaking  engage- 
ments, and  plays  an  ancient  Mason  & Hamlin  piano 
which  takes  up  her  whole  living  room! 

ELLIE  YUDIN  sachse  is  our  class  link  to  the 
Millennium:  daughter  Marianna  is  Barnard  '01.  Son 
Michael  is  Amherst  '99.  Ellie  is  still  breeding  dogs, 
gardening,  and  is  very  involved  in  synagogue  finance. 

VIVIAN  levy  ebersman  says  she’s  happy  with 
life  but  still  searching  for  gratifying  and  relevant  work 
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— keeping  up  with  the  art  world  and  reading  and 
working  hard.  Daughter  anne  ’89  is  a rabbinical  stu- 
dent at  Hebrew  Union  College. 

Marcia  stecker  weller  teaches  part  time  in 
early  childhood  education  at  Kingsborough  Com- 
munity College,  Brooklyn.  She  and  husband  of  ten 
years,  Herb,  are  active  in  the  West  End  Synagogue. 
Marcia  has  two  grown  daughters,  Emily  and 
Genevieve  Schaab,  three  grown  stepchildren,  and  a 
beautiful  new  step-granddaughter. 

SUSIE  LEVENSON  pringle  says  life  in  Arizona 
is  great.  She  and  John  are  planning  a trip  in  their  tent 
trailer  through  the  national  parks  up  to  Canada.  They 
recently  saw  Ed  and  penny  white  kilburn,  who 
spend  part  of  the  year  in  the  Phoenix  area  at  Troon. 

DIANA  KLABIN  finegold  started  a theater 
group,  The  Wild  Thyme  Players,  in  Greenport,  on 
the  North  Fork  of  Long  Island.  She  and  her  partner 
write,  produce  and  perform  audience-participation 
murder  mysteries  and  musicals,  for  private  and  cor- 
porate clients. 

Also  in  Greenport  (part  time,  for  the  past  15 
years)  are  bette  kerr  and  her  husband.  She  con- 
tinues as  a faculty  member/administrator  at  Hostos 
Community  College,  and  is  involved  in  political  and 
community  life  in  Greenport,  and  in  local  theater 
groups  (have  she  and  Diana  discussed  this?). 

linda  rosenblum  persily  is  enjoying  retire- 
ment and  taking  advantage  of  NYC  culture,  including 
auditing  Barnard  courses — a great  delight,  mimi 
erlich  retired  after  30  years  of  teaching  and  is 
doing  everything  she  hadn’t  had  time  for. 

Harriet  kaye  inselbuch  was  counting  the 
days  to  her  retirement  (June  30)  after  28  years  in 
fundraising,  and  looking  forward  to  time  for  reading, 
learning  and  exercise,  joan  greenblatt  rabin, 
still  living  in  Amherst,  MA,  is  newly  retired. 

jean  shaffer  says  that  having  retired  from 
teaching,  and  having  suffered  the  loss  of  two  dear 
friends  and  her  mother,  she  plans  to  live  the  rest  of 
her  life  in  whatever  interesting  ways  come  up! 

(jean)  rusty  miller  rich  is  still  active  in 
Central  American  refugee  affairs  and  in  various  activi- 
ties related  to  her  time  in  the  Peace  Corps,  and  was 
interviewed  on  TV  after  Sen  Paul  Tsongas’  funeral 
(they  were  in  the  PC  in  Ethiopia  together).  Daughter 
Rachel,  Wellesley  '94,  is  a community  resource  spe- 
cialist at  a Boston  hospital  and  will  be  applying  to 
graduate  school  in  public  health.  Alexandra,  Wellesley 
'99,  has  inherited  Rusty’s  interest  in  Central  America 
and  plans  a career  as  an  immigration  attorney. 
nancy  kung  WONG,  recently  returned  from 
Hong  Kong,  has  a grandson,  Matthew  2. 

Also  joining  us  were  carol  weber  ruthen, 

DEBORAH  BERSIN  RUBIN,  JUDY  EISENBERG 
BIEBER,  VIRGINIA  SAWICKI,  KAREN  CHARAL 
GROSS,  CAROL  FELDMAN  SONNENBLICK,  RUTH 
KLEIN  STEIN,  JANET  WEINBERG,  NAOMI  ALBERT 
GARDNER,  BARBARA  STONE,  ROZ  MARSHACK 
GORDON,  DEBBY  NEMSER  TOLCHIN,  SUZANNE 
BILLITZER  WOLKENFELD,  BARBARA  GOLDBERG 

appelbaum,  along  with  daughter/slightly  younger- 
looking  clone  Deborah  ’93,  gail  Alexander 
binderman,  who  gave  a piano  recital  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  to  benefit  Parkinson’s  research,  and  your  corre- 
spondent. 

Expected  but  unable  to  attend  at  the  last  minute 
was  pat  Fletcher.  Pat  completed  her  BA  in 
Chicago  and  relocated  to  Washington,  DC,  where 
she  got  her  MBA  in  aviation  management  and  also  her 
pilot's  license.  She  is  a senior  aviation  analyst  with 
Crown  Communications,  analyzing  aviation  systems 


and  dealing  with  the  FAA.  Son  Mike  33  is  in  Seattle, 
Ted  29  is  finishing  a tour  in  Europe  with  the  Army. 
His  daughter  Monica  2 1/2  is  a delight 

With  us  in  spirit  only  was  JUDY  terry  smith: 
“My  job,  and  limited  amount  of  vacation  time  (when 
I’m  trying  to  visit  my  daughter,  Natalie,  in  grad  school 
in  London),  are  keeping  me  away  from  NY.  My  sec- 
ond daughter,  Allegra,  is  a travel  agent,  and  Jamie  20 
is  a UC-Santa  Barbara  surfer  and  studio  art  major.  Jas 
is  still  with  the  US  Geological  Survey,  which  is  still  in 
disarray  after  last  year’s  furloughs  and  reorganization 
by  non-scientists.  He  has  moved  from  field  mapping 
to  on-line  publishing  and  computer  applications  for 
the  Survey,  interesting  but  not  as  much  fun  as  camp- 
ing out  all  summer  in  the  Cascade  Range.” 

News  received  too  late  for  the  last  column:  anne 
francese  sirota  is  senior  counsel  of  the  law 
firm  of  Bond,  Schoeneck  & King,  LLP,  in  Syracuse.  She 
is  a member  of  the  firm’s  business  law  dept. 

anne  VOGEL  steinhardt  plays  bass  in  an 
all-woman  world  beat  band,  Pele  juju.  They  tour 
nationwide  and  played  at  the  Winnipeg  and 
Vancouver  Folk  Festivals.  She  also  teaches  writing  at 
Hartnell  Community  College  in  Salinas,  CA;  daughter 
Alicia  teaches  biology  there  and  works  at  the 
Hopkins  Marine  station  at  the  Monterey  Bay 
Aquarium.  Anne  has  three  published  novels. 

We  are  compiling  a class  e-mail  directory,  using 
addresses  in  the  Alumnae  Directory,  those  submitted 
at  Reunion,  plus  those  I have  from  e-mail  received 
from  you.  If  you  have  an  e-mail  address  not  in  one  of 
these  categories,  write  to  <AliceAlek@aol.com>. 
The  resulting  list  will  be  e-mailed  to  all  who  are  on  it. 

Write  to  Susie — it’s  been  fun!  — AFA 

— 

ELLEN  O'BRIEN  SAUNDERS  f ^ 

2205  VISTA  AVE  . S E Q JS 

OLYMPIA.  WA  98501 

EMAIL:  74721  1 307@COMPUSERVE.COM 

VERA  WAGNER  FRANCES 
3712  STONYBROOK  DRIVE 
DURHAM,  NC  27705 


Greetings  from  NYC,  where  our  grandson  just  cele- 
brated his  first  birthday. 

As  there  were  no  class  gatherings  this  quarter,  your 
reporter  telephoned  several  classmates  for  news.  I 
learned  that  carol  bergmen  ascher’s  book, 
The  Flood,  which  deals  with  ethnicity  and  prejudice, 
was  chosen  for  the  American  Conversation  Series, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  NEA  and  is  aimed  at  high 
school  and  college  students.  First  published  in  1987, 
the  book  has  now  been  reissued  for  the  series.  Carol 
is  a senior  research  associate  at  the  Institute  for 
Education  and  Social  Policy  at  NYU. 

ronnie  KRAMER  brancazio  has  retired 
after  14  years  as  a psychologist  at  St.  Joseph’s  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  the  Bronx  and  now  has  time  to  do 
“fun”  things.  She’s  learning  to  create  botanical  illustra- 
tions and  is  participating  in  crafts  such  as  quilting  and 
pressing  flowers.  A major  joy  is  her  grandson 
Nicholas  2,  whose  home  is  in  Cambridge. 

PAULA  SCHWARTZ  BERGGREN  directs  the 
Great  Literature  program  at  Baruch  College  in  NYC 
and  heads  a team  attempting  to  create  software  for 
the  teaching  of  ethnic  literature.  They  are  focusing  on 
the  theme  of  pilgrimages  (eg,  Canterbury  Tales  and 
Journey  to  the  West ) to  help  a diverse  group  of  stu- 
dents appreciate  works  from  different  backgrounds. 

marcia  rubenstein  dunn  returned  to 
NYC  in  '95  after  32  years  in  Miami  and  is  enjoying  the 
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city  and  the  opportunities  for  continued  involvement 
at  Barnard.  She  has  participated  in  a book  course  at 
the  Women’s  Center  and  enjoys  conferences  and 
other  offerings.  She  is  looking  forward  to  our  35th 
Reunion. 

JOAN  RITCHIE  silleck  continues  to  practice 
matrimonial  law  in  NYC.  She  reports  that  a highlight 
of  this  year  was  attending  the  Oscar  awards  ceremo- 
ny in  L.A.  in  March.  Joan’s  husband,  Bayley  Silleck,  is  a 
documentary  filmmaker  whose  film,  Cosmic  Voyage, 
(which  he  wrote,  directed,  and  co-produced,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Smithsonian  Institution)  was  nomi- 
nated for  an  award  in  the  “short-subject  documen- 
tary” category. 

JOYCE  SITRIN  MALCOLM,  a history  professor 
who  was  on  sabbatical  leave  this  year,  spent  two 
months  doing  research  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
She  has  been  appointed  to  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  to  revise  standards  for  history  and  social 

[science  in  grades  K-12. 

ELAINE  golden  Robison  writes  that  her 
son  Ezra  (CC  ’95)  married  ziva  mann  '97  last  July. 
ALICE  miller  JACOBS  reports  that  her  daugh- 

Iter  Molly  Simpson  was  bar  mitzvah  in  January;  Alice 
is  engaged  and  will  be  moving  next  year  from  New 
Orleans  to  Brewster,  MA. 

carol  fink  jochnowitz  is  production  edi- 
tor of  Jewish  Currents  magazine.  Her  husband, 
George,  is  professor  of  linguistics  at  the  College  of 
Staten  Island,  a branch  of  CUNY.  Their  older  daugh- 
ter, Eve,  is  getting  a PhD  at  NYU  in  performance 
studies;  daughter  Miriam  and  her  husband  teach  at 
the  Spring  (Montessori)  School  in  Haworth,  NJ. 

ETHEL  JOSEPH  barnoon  continues  to  enjoy 
her  practice  as  a gynecologist  but  has  also  completed 
her  fellowship  in  primary  care.  SHELLEY  rame 
FRIEDMAN  and  WENDY  SUPOVITZ  REILLY 
attended  the  wedding  of  Ethel's  son  Barak  in  June. 

BARBARA  POSEN  chapman’s  daughter  Leah 
does  website  for  the  Lehrer  News  Hour;  daughter 
Alice  is  a junior  at  Princeton.  MARILYN  KRAMER 
kam merman’s  son  Todd  is  a sophomore  at  Brandeis. 
BARBARA  CHADIE  Larkin’s  son  Nicholas  is  a 
sophomore  at  Rensselaer;  daughter  Ellen  (Skidmore 
’94)  is  doing  data  base  development  for  Lotus. 

MARIA  BITTNER  BIRDSEYE  progressed  from 
Greek  Games  at  Barnard  to  the  “real  thing”  as  an 
Olympic  torch  bearer  in  Atlanta! 

CAROL  MILES  and  ELIZABETH  SMITH 
EWING  saw  a performance  of  Shanghai  Lil’s,  which 
was  directed  and  choreographed  by  tisa  CHANG. 
The  production  was  featured  at  the  Panasian 
Repertory  Theater,  which  was  founded  by  Tisa  20 
i years  ago.  Although  Shanghai  Lil’s  has  now  closed  in 
NY,  it  will  be  returning  for  a month  on  October  1 5. 

Nile  Kurashige,  daughter  of  ANITA  REETZ,  was 
admitted  under  the  Early  Decision  plan  to  enter 
Barnard  in  September,  with  the  class  of  2001. 

Mark  your  calendars  for  our  30th  Reunion — May 
29-30,  1998.  Think  about  how  you  would  like  to  cel- 
ebrate it,  and  have  a great  summer!  — VWF 


DONNA  RUDNICK  LEBOVITZ 
1128  GREEN  BAY  ROAD 
GLENCOE.  IL  60022 
E-MAIL:  LEBOVITP@MIS.FINCHCMS  EDU 


Education  for  the  21st  Century  is  a consulting  busi- 
ness recently  started  by  RENEE  CHEROW- 
o’leary.  Its  focus  is  qualitative  research,  writing, 
educational  and  media  materials  development,  and 
development  of  educational  and  training  programs. 
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STUDENT  STORE  854-7871 
The  Student  Store  is  located  in  Upper 
Level  McIntosh.  Most  items  are  also  avail- 
able by  mail — see  inside  back  cover. 


Workshops  on  best  practices  in  education  and  media 
literacy  are  also  a significant  part  of  her  work. 

Since  being  widowed  in  1990,  maureen  higley 
Metzger  has  moved  back  to  England,  where  chil- 
dren David  21,  and  Hannah  17  attend  school. 

The  Barnard  College  Club  of  L.A.  recently  fea- 
tured a talk  by  beverly  KRAFT  FEINSTEIN,  MD, 
PhD,  on  “My  Brain,  Your  Feelings:  The  Biological 
Basis  of  Affect  Transmission  in  Infancy  and  Adult  Life." 

Two  of  our  classmates  have  had  books  published 
recently,  jean  murphy  edited  Eldercare  in  the 
'90s:  A Consumer’s  Guide  for  New  York  Friends  and 
Relatives,  nancy  kline  piore’s  book,  Elizabeth 
Blackwell:  A Doctor's  Triumph,  is  an  addition  to  the 
Barnard  Biography  Series,  annual  publications  focusing 
on  biographies  of  distinguished  women  for  young- 
adult  readers. 

elaine  cohen  amir  has  been  appointed 
director  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  U Centers  for  part- 
time  graduate  education  in  Montgomery  County,  MD, 
and  Washington,  DC.  She  was  previously  dean  of 
business,  industry  and  government  services  at 
Montgomery  College,  and  lives  in  Rockville,  MD. 


NANCY  ALLEN  STEINBERG 
65  CORNWELL  BEACH  ROAD 
PORT  WASHINGTON,  NY  11050 


LOUISE  perl  is  a professor  of  economics  at  Roger 
Williams  U,  Bristol,  Rl,  where  she  has  been  for  16 
years.  She  served  as  economics  area  coordinator  for 
six  years,  has  been  a member  of  many  committees 
and  active  in  the  faculty  association,  and  advised  stu- 
dent groups.  She  is  a charter  member  of  Delta  Sigma 
Pi,  the  business  fraternity  and  took  part  in  a faculty 
exchange  for  one  semester.  She  writes  that  “it’s  been 
great  fun  and  a good  adventure.” 


SUSAN  L HALPER 
20  1 EAST  2 1 ST  ST. 
NEW  YORK,  NY  IOOIO 
FAX.  212-473-2558 


IRIS  polk  berke  writes  from  Fremont,  CA: 
“After  six  years  as  a high  school  principal  in 
Pleasanton,  CA,  dealing  with  total  school  attitude 
change  (from  low  morale,  poor  performance  to  des- 
ignation as  a California  Distinguished  Secondary 
School  in  four  years),  architectural  renovation,  athlet- 
ic league  realignment,  fundraising,  curriculum  reform, 
introducing  technology,  and  developing  skills  I never 
thought  I’d  have,  I now  work  as  Director  of 
Educational  Services  in  the  Los  Gatos  Saratoga  HS 


District.  Besides  working  the  horrendous  hours  of  a 
school  administrator,  life  has  narrowed  considerably 
to  hiking  and  backpacking  throughout  this  incredibly 
diverse  and  magnificent  state.  Daughter  Elizabeth 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1994  as  editor 
of  Spectator:  she  is  married,  living  in  Forest  Hills,  and 
working  at  Sanford  Bernstein.  Daughter  Anne  is  a 
junior  at  UC-Davis,  where  she  is  a design  major. 

Annette  niemtzow  was  the  subject  of  a fea- 
ture in  Columbia  Daily  Spectator  this  spring. The  arti- 
cle, says  Annette,  reported  on  “my  checkered  career 
path,  landing  on  these  last  few  rewarding  years  when 
I have  been  producing  theatre  in  NY.”  She  is  co-pro- 
ducer of  Jane  Eyre,  the  musical  by  John  Caird  (Les 
Miz ) and  Paul  Gordon  ( The  F a ntasticks)  which  is 
scheduled  for  Broadway  this  fall.  (One  of  the  other 
co-producers  is  JANET  ROBINSON  ’59).  “What 
else  would  a Barnard  woman  produce?”  she  asked. 

Dates  for  your  diary:  MARY  burton,  “An 
Unfaded  Garland:  Meditations  on  Light  and  Silence” 
with  paintings  by  the  author  will  be  published  in 
England  by  Burns  & Oates  in  the  fall.  There  will  be 
two  watercolor  exhibitions  where  books  and  paint- 
ings will  be  available  for  purchase,  at  Sheffield 
Cathedral  November  22-23  and  Hampstead  Parish 
Church,  London,  December  5-7. 


CATHERINE  FEOLA  WEISBROD  JT 

203  ALLSTON  ST.  ft  / 

CAMBRIDGE.  MA  02139 

TEL  617-478-7522  (W>:  617-497-5323  (H) 
FAX:  6 1 7-547-7304 


CLASS  OFFICERS  19  9 7 - 20  0 2 

president:  Terry  Colen  Shapiro 
vice  president:  Jessica  Lobel  Kahn 
correspondent:  Cathy  Feola  Weisbrod 
FUND  chair: Jane  Price  Laudon 
treasurer:  Christine  Nodini  Bullen 
nominating  chair:  Arleen  Hurwitz  Zuckerman 
A final  column  from  Barbara  jonas  chase: 
From  the  moment  I arrived  at  Reunion,  the  words 
Susan  Shih  Riehl  wrote  in  our  25th  Reunion  booklet 
echoed  in  my  ears:  “Barnard  gave  me  a peer  group 
where  being  the  exception  was  the  norm.”  In  some 
ways  we  are  exceptional  because  of  our  accomplish- 
ments, as  a review  of  the  Reunion  program  illus- 
trates. JESSICA  PERNITZ  einhorn,  a Managing 
Director  of  the  World  Bank,  was  one  of  three  alum- 
nae who  received  a Distinguished  Alumna  Award. 
SUSAN  GOLDSMITH  WOOLDRIDGE  (poet, 
writer,  and  teacher)  read  and  talked  about  her  works 
in  a program  on  writing,  michele  urvater  (food 
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writer  and  teacher)  was  a participant  in  a session  on 
food.  And  who  of  us  isn't  just  a little  in  awe  of  jane 
lewis  gilbert  for  going  to  medical  school  and 
becoming  a doctor  25  years  after  college?. 

If  you  were  unable  to  attend,  you  can  obtain  a 
copy  of  our  class  booklet  by  sending  a check  for 
$2.00,  payable  to  me,  to  672  Weston  Drive,  Toms 
River,  NJ  08755.  Jessica  lobel  kahn  and  hus- 
band David  were  kind  enough  to  print  these  booklets 
in  the  same  beautiful  format  as  our  25th  Reunion 
booklets.  I promise  you  a great  read! 

Our  thanks  to  terry  colen  shapiro,  who 
did  a superb  job  of  planning  and  coordinating  our 
Reunion  events.  From  our  class  dinner  on  Friday 
night  in  Reid  Hall  living  room  to  our  final  class  event 
on  Sunday  morning,  a Municipal  Art  Society  guided 
walking  tour  of  midtown  Art  Deco  buildings  and 
lunch  at  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  our  class  activi- 
ties were  the  icing  on  the  Reunion  cake.  And  thanks 
to  Christine  NODINI  bullen  and  her  lovely 
daughter  Georgia  I 3 for  decorating  Reid  with  bal- 
loons and  for  making  tapes  for  all  of  us  of  music  pop- 
ular during  our  Barnard  years.  Adrienne  aaron 
RULNICK  deserves  thanks  for  her  work  for  us  during 
the  past  five  years  and  for  thinking  of  having 
Bacchantae,  Barnard's  acappella  group,  sing  at  our 
dinner.  Bacchantae  performed  this  year  in 
Acappellooza!,  the  Barnard-sponsored  acappella  con- 
cert funded  by  terry  DAVIS  DUFFY. 

JOSEPHINE  MONGIARDO-COOPER  and 
SUSAN  krown  hosted  our  Saturday  night  cocktail 
and  dessert  parties.  The  dessert  party  turned  out  to 
be  a spontaneous  dinner  party  when  we  decided  on 
an  impromptu  Chinese  take-out  (actually  take-in, 
shades  of  “Take  Home”)  at  Jo’s. 

Perhaps  the  highlight  of  Reunion  weekend  for 
many  of  us  was  staying  in  the  dorms  and  talking  into 
the  wee  hours  about  children,  parents,  relationships, 
NYC,  careers,  memories,  the  economy,  philosophy, 
history,  you  name  it!  On  Saturday  morning  many  of 
us  walked  to  the  renovated  Grant’s  Tomb.  It  was  like 
that  all  weekend,  with  classmates  walking  together  as 
a group,  marching  in  the  parade  of  the  classes,  or 
informally  going  for  coffee  even  if  we  had  paid  for 
breakfast  at  the  college — we  just  couldn’t  seem  to 
get  enough  of  each  other!  We  have  not  lost  our  hon- 
esty, our  idealism,  our  lack  of  materialism,  in  spite  of 
our  successes.  We  have  become  softer,  wiser,  nicer; 
we  have  more  in  common  now  than  ever,  in  spite  of 
our  differences.  If  you  have  never  attended  a 
Reunion,  plan  now  to  attend  our  35th  in  2002.  Don’t 
worry  that  you  haven't  accomplished  enough.  It’s  not 
about  accomplishing.  It's  about  being  yourself  and  fol- 
lowing your  passion  in  an  environment  that  welcomes 
each  of  us.  Give  yourself  this  gift  now,  the  gift  of  re- 
union with  people  who  understand  and  know  you  in  a 
way  that  only  you  understand  and  know  yourself.  I 
thank  all  of  you  for  that  gift,  as  well,  the  gift  of  reunit- 
ing with  all  of  you,  and  thus,  indeed,  with  myself. 

Although  I did  try  to  speak  with  everyone  who 
attended  our  class  activities,  I can’t  possibly  include 
everyone’s  news  and  comments,  so  here  are  a few 
observations,  suzette  von  feldau  bell 
came  the  farthest,  I believe,  all  the  way  from  Scotland 
via  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  where  she  had  visit- 
ed RHODA  LANGE  F R I E D R I C H S , two  of  her 
three  children,  and  her  husband.  Suzette  had  last 
been  in  NYC  in  1986  with  her  daughters  (now  19  and 
21)  and  is  relieved  and  pleased  that  NYC  is  so  much 
safer  and  cleaner  now.  Several  came  from  California 
(joemy  wilson  and  lyn  lederman  are  two 
that  I know  of);  several  came  from  Washington,  DC 
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(SUZANNE  CROWELL,  JUDITH  SHAPIRO  FEIGIN, 
JANE  LEWIS  GILBERT,  SHARON  SMITH  HOLSTON, 
LAUREN  OLDAK  HOWARD,  CAROL  STOCK  KRA- 
NOWITZ).  ROCHELLE  TINKELMAN  KOLIN  came 
with  husband  Irv  from  Winter  Park,  FL.  Some  other 
places  we  hailed  from:  Colorado  (susan  shih 
RIEHL),  Illinois  (MARCIA  LEFF  ROSENBAUM, 
whose  daughters  karen  ’93  and  robin  '96 
made  an  appearance  at  Friday’s  dinner),  Ohio  (Car- 
olyn STARR  STEPHEN,  MICHALE  MURPHY 
coyne),  Pennsylvania  (Jessica  lobel  kahn), 
Massachusetts  (janet  carlson  taylor,  Mar- 
garet PINNEY  VANCE,  CATHY  FEOLA 
weisbrod),  Texas  (mary  trueheart 
WALKER),  Virginia  (ELIZABETH  FIELD  ZUCKER), 
and  Wyoming  (jane  myers  reverand).  Then,  of 
course,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  many 
of  us  hailed  from  the  NY  metropolitan  area:  SUSAN 
ABRAMOWITZ,  CAROL  REICHENSTEIN  CHRISTI- 
AANSE,  AMY  KALLMAN  EPSTEIN,  ILENE  RUBIN 
FISH,  JEANNETTE  LAUR  FLAX,  BARBARA  ORLIN 
GREENWALD,  LAIRD  GRANT  GROODY,  ESTELLE 
HAFERLING,  JOAN  LERNER  JOHNSON,  KAREN 
KRASKOW,  ROSALIE  SALERNO  LAMONTE,  JANE 
PRICE  LAUDON,  FREDERICA  LINICK,  TONDRA 
CARLSON  LYNFORD,  ABBY  PARISER,  RHEA  SEGAL 
PARSON,  BARBARA  KELMAN  RAVAGE,  JUDITH 
SACK  SAGAT,  SUSAN  SGARLAT,  DEANNE 
SHAPIRO,  JAYME  SPAHN  STEWART,  JANE 
MCCUNE  WAUGH,  SARABJIT  KAUR  ZAVALETA, 
and  ARLEEN  HURWITZ  ZUCKERMAN.  If  I’ve  left 
anyone  out,  please  let  me  or  Cathy  know. 

I’ve  used  more  than  my  allotted  space  but  do  want 
to  share  one  news  item  with  you  and  offer  all  our 
congratulations  to  JOYCE  purnick.  In  the  past 
few  months  Joyce  has  been  promoted  to  deputy  met- 
ropolitan editor  at  The  New  York  Times  and  also 
received  the  1997  Meyer  Berger  Award  of  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism  for  distinguished 
reporting,  for  the  “Metro  Matters”  columns  she 
wrote  over  the  past  three  years 

We  had  so  much  fun  at  Reunion  that  we  are 
already  planning  a mini-reunion  in  NYC  in  the  spring. 
We  are  also  compiling  an  e-mail  list;  please  send  me 
your  e-mail  address  <btjchase@aol.com>  and  send 
your  ideas  for  a mini-reunion,  and  your  news,  to  our 
new  correspondent,  Cathy  Feola  Weisbrod  (address 
at  top  of  this  column).  — BJC 


KAREN  KAPLOWITZ 

2049  CENTURY  PARK  EAST, 

3 9 T H FLOOR 

LOS  ANGELES.  CA  90067-3213 


After  ten  years  as  a newspaper  reporter  and  1 5 years 
as  a real  estate  broker,  adele  dusenbury  is 
embarking  on  a final  life  segment  as  an  oncology 
nurse  at  Stony  Brook  U Hospital.  She  loves  the  work 
and  says  she  is  the  happiest  she's  been  in  her  life. 

LINDA  ROSEN  GARFUNKEL  reminds  us  that 
we  are  one  year  from  our  30th  Reunion,  scheduled 
for  May  29-30,  1998,  the  same  weekend  as  the 
Columbia  College  & Engineering  School  reunion. 
Mary  Just  Skinner  is  Reunion  chair;  if  you  have  ideas 
for  a theme  for  our  Friday  night  dinner,  or  for  a place 
for  our  Saturday  night  party,  or  would  like  to  invite 
particular  faculty  members,  or  can  help  on  the  class 
directory,  publicity,  etc.,  please  call  Mary  at  (802) 
223-5505/229-0200  or  Linda  (914)  683-0131. 
Everyone  who  attended  the  25th  Reunion  had  a great 
time  and  the  30th  promises  to  be  even  better — mark 
your  calendar  now,  start  planning  to  come,  and  let  us 


know  how  you  can  help.  Even  half  a dozen  phone 
calls  can  be  important! 

mary  just  skinner  also  sent  news:  her  son 
Justin  was  president  of  the  student  body  at  Phillips 
Academy  and  will  be  entering  Harvard  in  the  fall.  Son 
Wilson  is  starting  high  school;  last  summer,  he  hiked 
the  Long  Trail,  which  runs  from  the  Massachusetts 
border  to  Canada.  He  hopes  to  do  it  again  this  year, 
with  his  brother,  in  the  other  direction. 

alison  hayford  is  “still  plugging  along”  in  the 
dept  of  sociology  & social  studies  at  the  U of  Regina  , 
in  Saskatchewan.  She  also  works  in  French  for  Radio  , 
Canada,  the  French  language  CBC.  Her  daughter  Jane 
is  at  Queen's  University  in  Ontario.  Daughter  Meg  is 
in  Grade  10  in  French  immersion.  Alison  recently 
completed  two  weeks  of  intensive  Spanish  in  Mexico 
and  was  pleased  to  discover  that  the  basics  she 
learned  30  years  ago  were  still  there. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  OLGA  kahn  is 
in  a job  that  she  thoroughly  enjoys,  only  to  find  that 
her  agency  is  looking  to  “downsize.”  An  architect,  she 
monitors  the  design  and  construction  of  affordable 
housing  for  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency. 

marie  Louise  kane  was  guest  curator  and 
author  of  the  exhibition  catalogue  for  “A  Bright  , 
Oasis:  The  Paintings  of  Richard  Edward  Miller”  at  a 
gallery  in  NYC. 

Rosalind  fink  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  County  Lawyers’  Association,  the  first  . 
woman  to  hold  that  post.  She  is  an  employment  spe- 
cialist at  Brill  & Meisel  in  Manhattan. 

aya  betensky  has  been  designing  web  sites  in 
Pittsburgh.  Her  husband,  Bob  Kraut,  is  a professor  of 
human-computer  interaction  at  Carnegie-Mellon  U. 
Son  Daniel  is  a sophomore  at  Swarthmore,  majoring  i 
in  biochemistry,  and  son  Joel  is  entering  high  school. 

MARY  ELLEN  MURRAY  TUCKER,  who  can  Still  : 
be  found  at  the  Barnard  Library  during  working 
hours,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Leonia  (NJ) 
Board  of  Education,  which  undoubtedly  takes  up  all 
the  rest  of  her  time.  Her  older  son  has  completed  his 
sophomore  year  at  Johns  Hopkin.s 

Harriet  wen  tung  lives  in  Hong  Kong, 
where  her  husband,  CC  Tung,  has  assumed  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Tung  Group;  his  brother  is  the  new 
chief  executive  of  the  former  colony.  Harriet  recently 
completed  an  intensive  Putonghua  (Mandarin)  lan- 
guage course.  Daughter  Leigh  works  in  merchandising 
with  The  Gap  in  San  Francisco,  and  daughter  Pamela 
has  graduated  from  Georgetown  U School  of  Foreign 
Service  and  returned  to  Hong  Kong.  For  Harriet  and 
CC,  the  highlight  of  1996  was  a 12-day  trip  to  South 
Africa,  which  included  a six-day  safari  to  Botswana. 


JOANNE  TUMINSKI  KABAK 
5 BROAD  STREET 
WESTPORT,  CT  06880 


A clipping  from  a newspaper  in  Madison,  Wl,  told 
about  LESLIE  SCHWARZ  PERELMAN,  who 
recently  completed  two  years  as  president  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  in  nearby  Verona.  "By  day,”  she 
is  a planning  analyst  with  the  State  Dept  of  Health 
and  Social  Services.  Husband  Seth  works  for  the  Air 
National  Guard  and  is  also  an  active  volunteer  in  civic 
affairs.  They  have  two  daughters. 

Denise  saldana  writes  that  she  has  been 
teaching  second  grade  at  West  Hills  Magnet  School  in 
New  Haven  since  1981,  and  loves  it.  Husband  Michael 
is  planning  a six-month  sabbatical  from  lawyering.  Her 
son  is  doing  doctorate  work  in  Tubingen,  Germany; 
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her  daughter  is  getting  an  MFA  at  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology.  Denise  has  a new  granddaughter, 
Alice  Mae. 

LINDA  yellen’s  film,  End  of  Summer,  starring 
Jacqueline  Bisset  and  Peter  Weller,  opened  in  movie 
theaters  in  June. 


JANINE  PALMER 

P.O  BOX  723 

HOBOKEN,  NJ  07030-4912 


nancy  jellinek  berezin  wrote  that  her 
daughter  Amy  graduated  from  Middlebury  College 
and  married  classmate  Matthew  Ford  one  week  later, 
in  Vermont.  Nancy  continues  to  reside  in  Cambridge, 
MA,  and  maintains  a home  office  as  senior  editor  of 
the  medical  journal  Hospital  Practice. 

maria  dworecka  arnett  is  practicing  oph- 
thalmology in  Manhattan.  Son  David  is  at  Wharton, 
daughter  Sarah  at  Dalton,  husband  Harvey  works  for 
NYS  Public  Service  Commission. 


BARBARA  BALLINGER  BUCHHOLZ 
399  W FULLERTON  PARKWAY,  5W 
CHICAGO.  IL  60614 


marge  GREENE,  a psychotherapist  in  private  prac- 
tice in  Ann  Arbor,  Ml,  has  co-produced  a 38-minute 
educational  videotape  titled  “Partners  Surviving:  My 
Partner  was  Sexually  Abused.”  The  video  deals  with 
such  questions  as:  How  long  will  it  take  for  my  part- 
Iner  to  recover?  How  can  I help?  How  can  I convince 
the  survivor  that  I am  not  the  one  who  has  abused 
her  or  him?  (Available  for  $29.95  plus  $5  shipping  and 
handling  + 6%  tax  for  Michigan  residents  from 
Partners  in  Video,  Attn:  Marge  Greene,  2750  E.  Delhi, 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48104  (313-668-8667).  Marge  is  also 
building  a third  house,  on  a lake  in  Onsted,  Ml,  for 
weekends  and  summers.  Daughter  Janelle  7 competes 
! in  state  chess  tournaments  and  wins  medals  and  tro- 
phies. Daughter  Jennifer  12  is  preparing  for  her  Bat 
Mitzvah.  Marge’s  mother  died  in  April;  we  offer  con- 
dolences to  her  and  her  family  on  this  sad  loss. 

Kathleen  biddick  is  anticipating  the  appear- 
ance of  her  book,  Medievalism  in  Fragments,  which  is 
to  be  published  by  Duke  U Press  in  1998.  She  is 
director  of  the  Gender  Studies  program  at  the  U of 
Notre  Dame. 

An  article  in  the  NY  Times  in  April  described  the 
efforts  of  community  groups  in  NYC  to  create  new 
schools,  beth  lief  is  president  of  New  Visions  for 
Public  Schools,  which  has  helped  community  organi- 
zations establish  nearly  two  dozen  schools.  She 
believes  that  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  these 
projects  often  go  beyond  education  into  politics  and 
fear  of  the  unknown. 

Barbara  Baldwin  dowd  described  her 
activities  this  year  as  “fabulous,”  and  we  have  to 
agree:  “First  a cruise  to  the  Galapagos  Islands  to  pho- 
tograph the  two  species  of  iguanas,  tortoises,  and  the 
sea  lions  underwater.  Then  I took  a four-week  cruise 
to  the  Falkland  Islands,  South  Georgia,  the  South 
Orkneys  and  the  Antarctic  Peninsula.  I photographed 
the  king  penguins  in  sunshine  and  blizzards,  leopard 
seals  and  Adelie  penguins,  and  lots  of  crab  eater  seals 
lounging  on  the  icebergs.” 

JULIA  hong  Sabella  reports  that  the  class 
pool  party  at  her  new  home  in  Far  Hills,  NJ,  drew 
about  1 5 participants.  After  celebrating  birthdays  and 
exchanging  news,  the  group  decided  they  would  like 
to  arrange  a theater  party  during  this  year.  Interested 
classmates  should  call  Julia  at  (800)  526-5306 
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(Josephthal,  Lyon  and  Ross).  She  also  urges  class- 
mates to  send  good  wishes  to  Irma  Moore,  Director 
of  Alumnae  Affairs,  who  will  be  retiring  this  fall.  She’s 
been  just  wonderful  all  these  years! 


MARCIA  EISENBERG 

302  WEST  8 6 T H ST,  #8A 

NEW  YORK,  NY  10024 

E-MAIL:  EISENBERG5@AOL.COM 
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president:  Susan  Baer 
vice  president: Jan  Vinokour 
correspondent:  Marcia  Eisenberg 
FUND  chairs: Jamie  Studley,  Iris  Goodwin 
treasurer:  Cheryl  Foa  Pecorella 
nominating  chair : Katie  Cangelosi 
The  report  of  our  great  25th  Reunion  has  been 
delayed  but  you  will  read  all  about  it  in  the  next  issue 
of  this  magazine.  Meanwhile,  we  think  we  have  a 
complete  list  of  those  who  attended  some  part  of  the 
program  on  campus.  They  are:  RENA  moskovits 
AGINS,  GOLDIE  LIEBERMAN  A LF  AS  l-S  I F F E RT , 
GAYA  ARANOFF,  SUSAN  BAER,  VIRGINIA  BALES, 
KARIN  JOHNSON  BARKHORN,  VERITY  BOSTICK, 
KATIE  CANGELOSI,  TERESA  CHAN,  SUSAN 
CLARE,  BARBARA  COH  E N-STR  AT  YN  E R,  JANET 
COLLIER,  JOANNA  CROCKER  and  DIANE  RUSSELL, 
who  spoke  on  a panel  on  economics  and  the  envi- 
ronment on  Saturday  morning. 

Also  LESLIE  DEMUS,  SUSAN  DETZ,  MARYANN 
FOGARTY  D I LIBERTO,  DENA  DOMENICALI, 
BROOKE  WILLIAMS  DURLAND,  EVELYN  EHRLICH, 
EVALYNNE  GOULD  ELIAS,  DIANE  FINGER, 
STEPHANIE  FINS,  MARTHA  FLANDERS,  JULIANA 
FLINN,  PATRICIA  FOSDICK,  LAURA  FOX,  DIANE 
LEVINE  GARDENER,  FRANCINE  GROSSMAN  GER- 
BER, REBECCA  NEWBERGER  GOLDSTEIN  and 
SIGRID  nunez,  who  read  from  their  works  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

And  there  were  iris  goodwin,  laurie  Gor- 
don, KITA  MCVAY  GREENE,  STEPHANIE  WANGER 
guest  (also  a panel  member — she  talked  about  the 
restaurant  business  in  a program  about  “food  for  a 
living”  on  Saturday  morning),  susanne  hand, 

LESLIE  HILL,  MARSHA  HILL,  KATIE  HOWDESHELL 
HILLER,  BABETTE  HORN,  SHOKO  MORIWAKI 
I WAT  A,  BEVERLY  SCHREIBER  JACOBY,  MILA 
ODEN  JASEY,  GLORIA  KARSTEN,  CAROLYN 
KONE,  MINNA  KOTKIN,  LINDA  RATET  KRAEMER, 
VALERIE  LAPORTE,  CARYN  LELAND,  TOBY  LEVY, 
and  JOAN  LICHT  mantel,  who  was  also  a panelist 
in  the  program  on  economics  and  the  environment. 

And  PEGGY  NELSON,  SUSAN  PARKER,  CHERYL 
FOA  PECORELLA,  AMY  PERSKY,  DEBORAH 
PLACHTA,  HELEN  SAX  POTAZNIK,  LOIS  RADISCH, 
ANNA  GARFINKEL  RESNIK,  LINDA  RIE,  SUZANNE 
LEVINSON  SAMELSON,  SALLY  BRENDER 
SEYMOUR,  RHODA  WEINSTEIN  SHAPIRO,  CATHY 
SLOAT  SHAW,  JILL  MOSER  SHNAYER,  SUSAN  VAN 
SCO YK  SIMON,  JOYCE  SINGER,  JOANNE  SLIKER, 
LINDA  SLODKI,  RUTH  BAYARD  SMITH,  NAOMI 
HERMAN  SNIDER,  MARTY  SPENCE,  JOAN  SPIVAK, 
JOANNA  GILMAN  STRAUSS,  and  JAMI  STUDLEY, 
our  Fund  Chair  extraordinaire,  who  led  us  to  award- 
winning performance  in  our  support  of  the  Annual 
Fund. 

And  also  helene  toiv,  meryl  unger, 

NAOMI  VILKO,  JAN  VINOKOUR,  ELLEN  WAHL, 
JEANETTE  WASSERSTEIN,  WENDY  ZELDIN,  and 
our  new  correspondent,  MARCIA  EISENBERG. 
Marcia  is  also  a former  correspondent,  so  it  can  seem 


ANTHROPOLOGY  DEPT.  DINNER 

The  Barnard  Anthropology  Department 
will  honor  the  careers  of  Professors  Paula 
Rubel  and  Abraham  Rosman  with  a retire- 
ment dinner  in  December.  Alumnae  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 

For  details,  please  call  or  write  Mary 
Missirian,  301  Milbank  Hall,  854-5417, 
mmissir@barnard.columbia.edu 


like  “old  times.”  (If  you  were  at  Reunion  but  don’t 
see  your  name  here,  you  can  be  the  first  to  write  to 
Marcia  to  correct  the  record.) 

One  news  item  came  in  before  Reunion,  from  the 
aforementioned  mila  oden  jasey,  with  the 
promising  heading,  “Twenty-five  wonderful  years!” 
She  goes  on:  “Earned  an  MS  and  RN  after  graduation 
and  worked  in  pediatric  rehabilitation.  Didn’t  join 
WHO  or  UNICEF  as  planned  but  married  Neil  Jasey 
and  had  three  terrific  children:  Neil,  a junior  at 
Princeton,  Rhena,  who  will  be  attending  Harvard  in 
September,  and  Kyle,  a freshman  in  high  school.  Have 
spent  the  past  18  years  heavily  involved  in  my  com- 
munity, South  Orange  (NJ),  through  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  in  our  public  schools  as  chairper- 
son or  president  of  just  about  everything!  Realized 
one  of  my  dreams  when  I convinced  my  mother  to 
move  in  next  door,  where  she’s  been  for  ten  years 
and  now  lives  with  my  sister,  brother,  his  wife,  and 
their  brand  new  baby  son — an  extended  family  in  the 
90s.  Now  may  be  the  time  for  my  career!” 


SHERRY  KATZ  BEARNOT 
82  SCENIC  DRIVE 

H AST  I N G S-O  N - H U DSO  N . NY  10706 


Spring  means  soccer  and  baseball  and  spring  concerts 
and  “recognition  nights”  for  all  the  myriad  activities  in 
which  we  all  participate.  I go  to  work  to  get  away 
from  the  bustle  of  it  all.  Eddie  8 has  earned  his  place 
as  bat-boy  to  Andy’s  Little  League  team.  Ben  is  grow- 
ing like  mad;  at  14  he’s  larger  than  I am,  and  he  starts 
high  school  in  the  fall.  I imagine  you  are  all  as 
“pressed”  as  I am,  but  I appreciate  those  notes  on  the 
Annual  Fund  enclosures. 

One  such  missive  comes  from  molly  pollak: 
“Phil  Gassel  (’72  L)  and  I have  been  married  25  years. 
We  have  three  children:  Miriam  16,  Harry  13,  and 
Naomi  10.  I’ve  been  teaching  English  (best  idea  I ever 
had;  thank  you,  Davida)  at  Dalton  for  23  years.  I’ve 
added  chair  of  the  Middle  School  English  dept  to  my 
duties,  but  the  8th  grade  classroom  is  still  my  favorite 
place.” 

SUZANNE  MCALLISTER  KURTIS  moved  to 
Michigan  three  years  ago  after  meeting  Doug,  now 
her  husband,  at  the  NYC  Marathon.  She  writes  that 
she  is  a “veteran  recreational  runner  with  two 
marathons  under  my  belt.  I started  running  on 
Riverside  Drive  27  years  ago  and  haven’t  stopped  yet. 
I have  more  endurance  now  than  I did  then,  and  I’m 
probably  faster.  It's  nice  to  know  that  some  things 
can  get  better  with  age.”  Doug  is  an  elite  marathoner 
with  three  world  records  and  competes  in  races 
throughout  the  US  and  abroad.  They  traveled  to 
South  Africa  in  June  for  the  Comrades  Marathon, 
where  he  was  planning  to  run  in  a 55-mile  “ultra- 
marathon.” In  ’94  and  ’95,  they  went  to  Viet  Nam  so 
he  could  compete  in  the  Hanoi  and  Ho  Chi  Minh 
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marathons.  When  she  is  not  running,  Suzanne  is  a 
psychologist  at  RHR  International.  Doug  is  a systems 
analyst  at  Ford.  Suzanne  has  two  stepsons,  17  and  13, 
two  cats  and  four  birds.  “To  keep  the  food  chain 
going,  we  are  planning  to  create  a fish  pond  on  our 
property  this  summer.” 

MARTIENEKE  FABER-SPRUYTENBURG 

writes  from  the  Netherlands,  where,  she  reports, 
“we  hold  Barnard  alumnae  meetings  in  Amsterdam. 
We  met  in  October  and  again  in  April.  We  are 
NANCI  ADLER  '85,  DEBBIE  STRAUS  BACHRACH 
'87,  NANAADJ  BOOHENE  92,  ELLEN  DATLOFF 
72,  JUDITH  FRISHMAN  76,  SURYA  GREEN  '61, 
ARIANE  GREEP  '82,  ANDREA  MARIA  MATACIC 
Cayley  '88,  and  myself.  We  all  have  different  pro- 
fessions and  find  it  stimulating  to  exchange  ideas. 
There  is  a writer,  a professor  in  Hebrew  studies,  East 
European  studies  expert,  attorney  in  the  UN  War 
Criminals  trials,  tv  presentor.  Also,  I met  nadia 
Chundrigar-hanif  '88  in  Pakistan — Barnard  is 
world-wide!” 

Write  when  you  can — maybe  during  those  long, 
languid  summer  days  I am  so  looking  forward  to. 


CATHERINE  BLANK  MERMELSTEIN 

8 PATRIOT  COURT 

EAST  BRUNSWICK.  NJ  08816 


The  amount  of  news  I had  collected  for  this  issue 
was  looking  bleak  when  I recalled  that  two  of  my  hus- 
band's cousins  were  in  our  class.  I called  LYNN 
NEUMANN  slamovitz,  who  lives  in  Englewood, 
NJ,  with  husband  Tom  and  son  Gabriel.  Lynn  had  just 
returned  from  the  bar  mitzvah  in  Philadelphia  of 
Daniel  Kitrosser,  son  of  diane  ajl  and  husband 
Neil.  Also  present  was  Miriam  newman,  who 
lives  with  her  husband  and  three  children  in  Newton, 
Mass.  Another  guest,  ellen  cohen  (mazel  tov  on 
the  birth  of  your  first  child),  lives  in  Boston  and  is  a 
psychiatrist.  Also  in  attendance  were  robin 
matlin,  a mother  of  three  and  a lawyer,  and  sue 
rubin  Schwartz.  Sue  and  her  husband  live  on 
Long  Island  with  their  four  children. 

My  family  traveled  to  Jerusalem  to  spend  Passover 
with  our  daughter  Rebecca  who  is  spending  three 
months  in  Israel  with  the  Solomon  Schechter  Day 
School  of  West  Orange,  where  she  is  a senior. 
Rebecca's  roommate,  Sara  Rosenbaum,  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  DEBRA  BORUT  ROSENBAUM  73  and 
Robert  Rosenbaum  70  E,  75  P&S.  Rebecca  and  Sara 
will  both  be  freshmen  at  Columbia  in  the  fall. 

While  in  Jerusalem,  we  visited  another  of  my  hus- 
band's cousins,  REBECCA  MERMELSTEIN,  who 
was  renting  an  apartment  there  for  Passover  with 
husband  Izzy  Krakowski  and  children  Moshe,  Tiki,  and 
Shana.  Rebecca  is  a psychologist  in  Chicago.  Her  son 
Moshe  will  be  a freshman  at  the  U of  Chicago  in 
September.  Coincidentally,  the  new  owners  of  the 
charming  house  across  the  street  from  Rebecca’s 
rented  apartment  in  Jerusalem  are  Beverly  GRI- 
betz  73  and  her  husband  Ed  Greenstein. 

lea  rutmanowitz  wrote  that  she  is  assistant 
provost  at  Manhattanville  College  in  Purchase,  NY,  “a 
position  that  I enjoy  immensely  despite  the  fact  that  it 
leaves  me  with  no  time  for  other  pursuits.”  Lea  also 
reports  that  “the  rather  high  number  of  Barnard 
alumnae  in  the  faculty  and  administration  of  Manhat- 
tanville is  heart-warming.”  Lea  lives  in  Westchester 
with  husband  Nathaniel,  an  attorney,  and  daughter 
Gabrielle  12.  She  has  a PhD  in  musicology  from 
Columbia  and  still  teaches  piano  and  theory. 

It  was  not  surprising  to  learn  that  Jacqueline 
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barton  has  received  more  awards.  In  March,  she 
was  presented  with  the  1997  William  H.  Nichols 
Medal  by  the  American  Chemical  Society’s  New  York 
Section  for  her  work  at  the  interface  of  chemistry 
and  biology.  She  is  the  first  woman  to  receive  the 
gold  medal,  which  recognizes  original  research  by  a 
chemical  scientist.  And  in  May  she  received  an  hon- 
orary doctorate  from  Skidmore  College.  Jackie  is  a 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Cal  Tech. 


KERRI-ANN  JONES 

5023  SENTINEL  DRIVE.  #123 

BETHESDA,  MD  20816 

MELISSA  KAHN  ROCKMAN 
9 CAMPDEN  ROAD 
SCARSDALE  NY  10583 


We  received  no  mail  this  quarter  but  several  items 
came  in  through  the  Alumnae  Office,  ellen  gold- 
stein  wertenteil  sent  a change  of  address,  to 
Rechovot,  Israel.  She  has  two  girls  and  three  boys,  all 
under  age  7 1/2.  “Due  to  a wonderfully  supportive 
husband,”  she  writes,  “I  still  work  part  time,  teaching 
optometry  in  the  Tel  Aviv  Optometry  School,  which 
is  affiliated  with  Bar  llan  University.” 

In  May,  JANICE  CLARK  CHANCE  and  husband 
Bruce  (CC  74)  celebrated  their  22nd  wedding 
anniversary.  And  in  June,  all  three  of  their  daughters 
graduated:  Kimberly  20  from  Brooklyn  College, 
Tracey  18  from  Brooklyn  Technical  HS,  and  Candice 
I I from  elementary  school. 

SUSAN  putterman  is  the  curator  at  the 
Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged  at  Riverdale.  She  and 
husband  Jim  Mann  “enjoy  watching  our  daughter 
Sasha  10  grow  and  thrive. 

lori  rubin  suser  "still  resides  in  Hewlett 
Harbor,  NY,  with  husband  Fred  and  daughters 
Samantha  10  and  Stephanie  7.  Actively  practices  den- 
tistry from  home  office.” 

Unfortunately  we  also  have  two  notices  concern- 
ing the  death  of  classmates,  prudence  kwiecien 
died  in  April,  and  maryann  terzuoli  in  May. 
Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  their  families  and 
friends. 


pat  ti  nto 
47  nursery  st 
NORWALK,  CT  06850 
E-MAIL  L A N DTO@  A O LC  O M . 


Congratulations  to  LIZA  CHEUK  may  chan! 
Besides  having  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  class- 
mate to  write  to  me,  she  has  set  a legal  precedent  in 
Michigan.  Liza  sent  along  a copy  of  a story  that 
appeared  in  the  Detroit  News  describing  her  judicial 
victory.  Liza,  who  is  an  attorney,  sued  the  city  of 
Troy  when  the  police  refused  to  accept  her  gun  per- 
mit application.  Her  suit  challenged  a Michigan  law 
which  barred  legal  resident  aliens  from  filing  for  gun 
permits.  She  is  delighted  that  she  won  the  case  but 
calls  it  a “dubious  victory”  since  she  has  never  been  a 
gun  proponent  herself.  She  believes,  however,  that 
the  case  should  be  “looked  at  as  a broader  issue  of 
whether  we  should  have  laws  that  discriminate 
against  people  just  because  of  their  status."  Liza,  who 
immigrated  from  Hong  Kong  in  1972,  said  it  was  the 
principle  of  the  matter  that  led  her  to  sue.  “Ironically, 
I got  this  ruling  on  October  20,  1994 — the  same  day 
that  I took  the  oath  to  become  a US  citizen."  That 
was  only  the  first  round  in  the  case,  however,  which 
Liza  won.  The  city  appealed  and  it  was  only  this  past 


December  that  the  Michigan  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed  the  lower  court  ruling  and  her  victory. 
Meanwhile,  Liza  joined  the  firm  of  Dickinson,  Wright, 
Moon,  Van  Dusen  & Freeman  at  their  Bloomfield  Hills 
office.  Specializing  in  immigration  law,  the  firm  has  an 
international  commercial  practice  with  over  200 
attorneys,  four  offices  in  Michigan  plus  Chicago  and 
Washington,  DC. 

While  I have  not  received  any  other  letters  via  the 
US  mail,  I have  heard  news  of  three  other  class- 
mates: ronda  wist  has  been  appointed  Executive 
Director  of  the  NYC  Landmarks  Preservation 
Commission. 

lenore  distefano  rice  lives  in  Short  Hills, 
NJ,  with  husband  Eric  and  two  children.  Having 
"retired"  from  the  active  practice  of  law  following  the 
birth  of  her  children,  Lenore  now  operates  her  own 
foreign  import  firm,  Siebert  & Rice.  Also  located  in 
Short  Hills,  the  business  imports  fine  terra  cotta  pot- 
tery and  accessories  from  Italy.  I guess  all  our  time 
spent  over  caffe  & conversazione  at  the  Casa  Italiana 
is  coming  in  handy. 

I recently  heard  from  rena  epstein,  who  lives 
with  husband  Paul  Filson  and  their  two  daughters  in 
Allentown,  PA.  Rena  received  her  PhD  in  clinical  psy- 
chology from  the  U of  Connecticut  several  years  ago 
and  teaches  psychology  at  a local  college. 

suzanne  hlavacek  has  been  working  in  TV 
and  film  production  and  is  now  also  an  author. 
Smarter  Than  You  Think , her  first  book,  is  a manual 
on  dog  training;  she  and  her  co-author,  animal  behav- 
iorist  Paul  Loeb,  also  have  filmed  a how-to  video, 
"Forty  Minutes  to  the  Best  Dog  You  Ever  Had.” 

As  for  myself,  I have  found  that  being  a commuting 
full-time  PR  executive  and  mother  of  two  young  boys 
does  not  work  for  me.  While  I managed  to  commute 
to  Barnard  from  Brooklyn  for  two  years,  I didn’t  have 
to  worry  about  making  the  Little  League  games  after 
school  or  helping  my  third  grader  learn  the  multipli- 
cation tables  as  well  as  he  knew  several  popular  rap 
songs.  The  physical  and  emotional  stress  was  taking 
its  toll  on  me.  I also  lost  a second  brother  to  cancer 
in  January  and  realized  I needed  to  make  more  time 
to  spend  with  my  family,  including  my  84-year-old 
mother.  I am  now  free-lancing  out  of  my  home  for 
my  former  full-time  employer  and  attending  a great 
number  of  school  trips  and  baseball  games.  I would 
love  to  hear  from  any  of  you  who  have  had  similar 
experiences  and  would  like  to  share  your  tips  for  jug- 
gling the  varied  demands  of  career,  motherhood  and 
caring  for  an  aging  parent. You  can  write  to  me  or 
send  e-mail  at  the  above  addresses. 


ruth  lei  bowitz 

201  WEST  2 1 S T STREET.  #7E 
NEW  YORK.  NY  1 OOI  1 
(2  12)  69  1 -7244 

E-MAIL  DZDQ69A@PRODIGY.COM 

CLASS  OFFICERS  19  9 7 - 2 0 0 2 

co-presidents:  Carole  Mahoney  Everett, 

Mary  Ann  Lo  Frumento 
vice  presidents:  Andrea  Shepard, 

Deborah  Aschheim 
correspondent:  Ruth  Leibowitz 
FUND  chairs:  Christine  Riep  Mason,  Enid  Krasner  i 

Our  20th  Reunion,  on  May  30-31,  was  a wonderful 
two  days.  A big  thank  you  goes  to  class  vp  andrea 
shepard  and  her  committee  for  their  hard  work  in 
planning  and  executing  our  class  activities,  which 
began  with  dinner  at  the  Faculty  Club  on  Friday. 

On  Saturday  the  topic  for  our  breakfast  panel  was 
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‘Life  at  40:  Questions  at  mid-life,”  led  by  MARY 
tNN  lofrumento,  who  after  12  years  of  pedi- 
itric  practice  in  Morristown,  NJ,  took  a 6-month  sab- 
aatical  last  year  to  study  video  production  at  NYU 
i Tim  school.  Mary  Ann  and  John  Hallacy  (CC  77)  cele- 
brated their  1 7th  anniversary  and  have  a daughter  1 0. 
Other  physicians  at  Reunion  included  LETICIA 
FILIP,  a family  practitioner  in  Mystic,  CT,  who  is 
narried  to  Walter  Sollar  (CC  77)  and  has  two  sons. 
3RENDA  AIKEN,  an  asst  professor  at  Montefiore 
, Hospital/Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  and  a 
gracticing  internist  in  the  Northeast  Bronx,  amy 
MELTZER  is  practicing  pediatrics  with  a private 
group  in  Michigan;  she  is  married  to  Scott  D.  Gitlin, 
MD,  and  has  one  son.  VALERIE  BURKE  has  an 
ob/gyn  practice  in  rural  South  Carolina, 
i Continuing  with  Reunion  events,  President  Shapiro 
presented  the  Woman  of  Achievement  Award  to 
susan  weber  soros  at  the  luncheon  on 
Saturday.  On  Saturday  night,  on  the  steps  of  Low 
Library,  there  was  a joint  party  with  the  Columbia 
College  Class  of  1977.  For  many  of  us  it  was  a 
chance  to  see  some  of  “the  guys”  for  the  first  time  in 
20  years,  and  to  reminisce  about  such  activities  as  the 
Livingston  Happy  Hour. 

Other  Reunion  news:  Lorraine  watson- 
hullum,  who  lives  in  Southern  California,  wrote 

I that  she  has  “walked  in  the  footsteps  of  James 
Herriott”  and  “provides  veterinary  care  for  all  crea- 
tures not  great,  but  small  and  exotic;  and  I’m  the 
proud  but  exhausted  mother  of  two  boys.”  LUCY 
HSU  CHANG  worked  for  pharmaceutical  companies 
for  nine  years;  now  she  runs  a cosmetic  packaging 
import  business  with  her  husband.  They  have  twin 
boys.  PO-CHUN  NG  CHENG  is  a database  consult- 
ant and  has  two  children.  Husband  Daniel  is  a 
■ cytotechnoligist  with  Quest  Laboratory. 

jami  fields  writes  she  is  “still  managing 
inbound  telemarketing  for  the  direct  marketing  dept 
of  Time,  Inc  magazines,”  and  finding  time  for  her 
major  hobby  as  a ceramic  artist.  Also  in  marketing  is 
JUDY  rattner  dibari,  who  works  part-time 
for  a technical  resources  (computer-related)  compa- 
ny in  NYC.  Husband  Michael  is  director  of  technical 
services  at  the  same  company.  Judy  devotes  the  rest 
j of  her  time  to  her  seven-year-old  identical  twin 
I daughters. 

LORI  SOLINGER  has  two  jobs  in  broadcast  jour- 
nalism: as  an  entertainment  reporter  at  Media  One 
News  in  Fall  River,  Mass,  and  as  an  associate  produc- 
er at  NBC  10  News  in  Rhode  Island,  sunia 
ZATERMAN  has  a master’s  in  urban  planning  from 
Princeton  and  is  executive  director  of  the  Council  of 
i Large  Public  Housing  Authorities  in  Washington,  DC. 

aruna  rao  is  a gender  and  development  con- 
sultant and  writer.  She  and  her  husband,  a Norwegian 
anthropologist  who  works  for  the  World  Bank,  have 
two  daughters,  michele  halberian  Kazari- 
an also  has  two  daughters,  6 & 9,  who  are  the  focus 
of  her  attention. 

RANI  varma  SCOTT  has  a career  in  banking, 
and  in  the  past  20  years  has  “moved  all  over  the  US 
just  to  end  up  back  here  in  New  York,  where  I start- 
ed, where  I always  wanted  to  be  anyway.” 

Lawyers  in  attendance  included  kathy  Ray- 
mond, LUCINDA  FINLEY,  THERESA  RACHT, 
DEBORAH  ASCHHEIM,  and  NANCY  CROWN, 
iand  two  former  lawyers,  rivka  widerman  and 
Deborah  gillaspie.  Theresa  is  a partner  in  the 
I law  firm  of  Rosen  & Livingston,  which  primarily  rep- 
resents cooperatives  and  condominiums  although  she 
specializes  as  well  in  commercial  finance  and  elder 
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law.  She  also  travels  whenever  she  can;  in  the  last  few 
years  she  has  been  to  Egypt,  Jordan,  Russia,  Turkey 
and  Mexico.  Rivka  now  serves  on  the  Children’s 
Book  Committee  at  Bank  Street  College,  where  she 
reviews  books  and  has  renewed  her  interest  in  draw- 
ing and  writing.  Debbie  is  curator  of  the  Chicago  Jazz 
Archive  at  the  U of  Chicago  Library.  While  she  was 
still  officially  assistant  curator,  Debbie  mounted  a 
large  and  very  successful  exhibit  at  the  library,  called 
“From  Dreamland  to  Showcase:  Jazz  in  Chicago,  1912 
to  1996.”  The  show  traced  the  important  role  that 
Chicago  has  played  in  the  development  of  American 
Jazz.  Debbie  also  notes  that  “my  dissertation  has 
been  on  hold  through  this  exhibit  business;  I look 
forward  to  resuming  and  just  getting  it  done!  Husband 
Fred  is  fine,  no  changes,  still  with  Fuji  Securities  as 
research  person.  No  kids,  five  cats.” 

Others  in  attendance  were  laverne  Austin, 

ANN  LOUGHLIN  BERRIOS,  CELIA  WEISMAN 
CHANCE,  MARIAN  CHERTOW,  WANDA  CHIN, 
CAROL  EHRLICH,  DEBORAH  EPSTEIN,  GLORIA 
EURE,  CAROLE  MAHONEY  EVERETT,  MARCIA 
FELTH,  FLORENCE  FONG-LOPEZ,  MARIA  FOS- 
CARINIS,  IRENE  MALTABES  FRAWLEY,  CAROL 
GARDNER,  FRANCINE  BENZAKEN  GLICK,  CYN- 
THIA ROBINSON  GOLDBERG,  SARAH  STRAUSS 
HIMMELFARB,  EVA  KALDOR  KLEEMAN,  L’TANYA 
KEITH-ROBINSON,  ELLEN  KUSHNER,  HANKY 
FUCHS  KUTSCHER,  AMY  LASKIN-HIMES,  STELLA 
CHIN  LEUNG,  SUSAN  KAPLAN  LEVIN,  AMY  GER- 
MAN LEVINSOHN,  JOANNA  LISANTI,  MARGERY 
LURIE,  GAIL  MALKENSON-LOVE,  CHRISTINE 
RIEP  MASON,  POPPY  GANDLER  ORCHIER,  BETH 
PENDERGAST,  ELLEN  PRIOR,  ANNE  RICHTMAN- 
KAPLAN,  LINDA  CHIN  SAM,  BERNADETTE  SIM- 
MONS, LORI  SOLINGER,  and  myself,  RUTH  lei- 
bowitz.  (If  you  were  there,  and  your  name  doesn’t 
appear  here,  please  let  me  know.) 

Two  items  of  news  came  in  from  Jacqueline 
laks  gorman,  who  did  a wonderful  job  as  class 
correspondent  for  the  past  five  years  but  was  unable 
to  come  to  Reunion  herself,  ruth  marquis 
wrote  that  she  earned  a doctorate  in  organizational 
psychology  in  1987  from  Washington  U in  St.  Louis: 
“To  my  surprise  (as  a native  New  Yorker),"  she 
writes,  “I’ve  remained  in  the  midwest  and  continue  to 
call  St.  Louis  home.  During  the  past  ten  years,  I’ve 
done  consulting  in  EEO  and  workplace  diversity, 
served  as  executive  director  of  the  English  Language 
School  (a  school  that  taught  English  and  GED  prepa- 
ration to  adults),  and  was  director  of  affirmative 
action  at  St.  Louis  University.  Currently,  I am  director 
of  employee  relations  for  St.  Louis  U Health  Sciences 
Center.  On  a personal  level,  I’m  single  and  enjoying  it. 
Much  of  my  time  is  devoted  to  local  non-profits,  St. 
Louis  Effort  for  Aids  and  local  theater  groups.” 

As  of  February,  laurie  feldman  was  on 
maternity  leave  awaiting  her  third  child.  “Though  he 
has  not  yet  been  born,  we  know  that  he  is  a boy  and 
have  named  him  Gabriel.  I graduated  from  UC-San 
Francisco  in  1996  with  a master’s  in  nursing  and  a 
family  Nurse  Practitioner  certification.”  Laurie  is  a 
nurse  practitioner  in  a clinic  that  serves  the  Medicaid 
and  Medicare  populations.  She  continues,  “In  August 
1995  I married  my  wonderful  husband,  David 
Franden.  We  live  in  Chico,  CA,  with  my  children, 
Nate  15  and  Noah  9.  Laurie  says  she  would  like  to 
see  something  in  this  magazine  on  “reproduction 
across  a lengthy  period.  Eg,  I had  my  first  child  at  age 
26  and  the  last  (I  hope)  at  42.”  She’d  also  be  interest- 
ed in  other  women  who  got  a number  of  degrees 
and/or  refined  their  career  goals. 


A press  release  from  the  Freedom  Forum 
announced  that  suzanne  bilello  joined  the 
forum  on  May  I as  director  of  its  new  Latin  American 
Center,  based  in  Buenos  Aires.  For  the  past  year, 
Suzanne  was  program  coordinator  for  the  Americas 
for  the  Committee  to  Protect  Journalists,  monitoring 
press  conditions  in  Latin  America.  The  new  job  is  a 
great  opportunity,  and  a great  challenge.  We  hope 
she’ll  write  to  us  about  it. 

As  for  me,  in  January  I began  a new  job  with 
Innovative  Training,  Inc.  My  responsibilities  include 
providing  clients  with  training,  documentation,  test- 
ing, and  project  management  and  technical  support. 
For  the  past  year,  I was  president  of  Barnard  Business 
and  Professional  Women,  an  organization  that  pro- 
vides networking  and  career  development  opportuni- 
ties for  alumnae.  My  involvement  has  kept  me  in 
close  contact  with  the  College  and  allowed  me  an 
opportunity  to  know  Barnard  women  of  other  eras — 
an  experience  that  has  been  very  valuable,  both  pro- 
fessionally and  personally.  After  my  “retirement”  (as 
president  of  BBPW),  I hope  to  continue  to  be 
involved  with  Barnard,  beginning  with  my  new  job  as 
class  correspondent.  Reunions  always  bring  a great 
deal  of  news.  I’ve  tried  to  mention  those  who  have 
not  been  featured  in  a column  recently,  and  will 
include  the  others  in  the  coming  issues.  Please  send 
me  your  news  via  e-mail,  voice-mail  or  US  mail. 

The  Mortarboard  Reunion  Book  that  was  given 
out  at  Reunion  was  such  a success  that  it  is  being 
expanded  and  will  be  available,  together  with  photos 
of  Reunion,  for  $15.  If  you  haven't  sent  in  your  own 
page  of  news  of  the  last  20  years,  you  have  until 
September  30  to  do  so.  Andrea  Shepard  would  like 
to  hear  from  you,  by  phone  or  mail  (212)  695-0868, 
455  West  34th  St,  NY,  NY  1 000 1,  if  you  want  to  be 
included  in  the  book  or  want  to  buy  a copy.  In  addi- 
tion, Andrea  reports  that  the  “adopt-a-sister”  pro- 
gram to  prepare  for  our  25th  Reunion  is  already 
under  way.  You  may  get  a call  from  a long-lost  friend 
soon! 


JAMI  BERNARD 
148  WEST  23RD  ST.,  ID 
NEW  YORK.  NY  1 OO  1 1 
E-MAIL  JAMIBERN^AOL.COM 


Who  says  Seattle  isn't  the  hub  of  celebrity  gossip?  It 
is  now  that  SUSAN  mulcahy  is  publisher  and  edi- 
tor in  chief  of  two  online  entertainment  services  that 
are  based  there.  The  former  gossip  maven  of  The 
New  York  Post  and  Newsday  makes  sure  that  Mr. 
Showbiz  and  Celebsite  disperse  into  the  electronic 
ether. 

LYN  perlmuth  heads  up  a group  that  develops 
financial  newsletters  for  the  Institutional  Investor.  She 
has  been  married  for  ten  years  to  novelist  Chris 
Larson.  Also  sharing  their  Upper  West  Side  home  are 
Emma  8 and  Harry  5. 

I owe  an  apology  to  loretta  pratt,  who  sent 
me  a gentle  reminder  of  her  previous  letter.  (Carbon 
dating  suggests  that  the  original  letter  was  sent  some 
time  ago.)  A graduate  of  Mt  Sinai  School  of  Medicine, 
Loretta  has  a dermatology  practice  just  outside  of 
Philadelphia,  and  is  also  mother  of  Allison  4 and 
Benjamin  3.  She  has  somehow  found  time  to  co- 
author The  Life  of  the  Skin:  What  It  Hides,  What  It 
Reveals,  and  How  It  Communicates  (Bantam). 

E-mail  brought  greetings  and  news  from  LIONEL 
shriver,  a novelist  whose  sixth  published  work, 
Double  Fault,  deals  with  professional  competition  in 
the  two-career  marriage  (in  this  case,  tennis).  The 
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book  will  be  released  by  Doubleday  in  August,  but 
you  can  get  an  advance  look  by  reading  the  excerpt 
that  appears  elsewhere  in  this  magazine.  In  case 
you’re  wondering  why  you  haven’t  seen  Lionel 
around  lately,  she  has  been  living  in  Belfast,  Northern 
Ireland,  for  ten  years  with  her  partner,  Jonathan 
Stevenson,  a lawyer-turned-nonfiction  writer. 

MARLEE  MINNO  F LA  H E RTY  writes  of  the  diffi- 
cult balance  of  motherhood  and  professional  obliga- 
tions. She  works  part  time  in  financial  development 
for  the  Pittsburgh  YMCA  when  she  isn’t  tending  to 
some  developments  of  her  own:  Jason  I I,  Katie  and 
Brittany  9 , and  Christopher  5. 

Some  notes  from  those  who  weren’t  able  to 
attend  the  February  mini-reunion: 

ANGELA  fanizza-orphanos  has  been  sealing 
into  a new  home  with  her  husband  of  15  years,  Peter. 
She  practices  diagnostic  radiology  with  a small  group 
in  Cincinnati. 

December  2 was  a big  day  for  PAMELA 
karasik  and  husband  David  as  they  welcomed  the 
birth  of  Jacob  Solomon  Karasik  Rubashkin.  Jacob  has 
two  sisters,  Hannah  5 and  Sophie  3.  Before  taking 
maternity  leave,  Pamela  was  an  assistant  professor  of 
medicine  and  assistant  chief  of  cardiac  electrophysiol- 
ogy at  the  VA  Hospital  in  Washington,  DC. 

KAREN  naets-sekiguchi  has  been  living  in 
Switzerland  for  the  last  eight  years  after  a career  in 
publishing  at  McGraw-Hill  and  in  broadcasting  at  CBS 
and  the  BBC.  Now  she  is  a full-time  mom  to  children 
aged  3 and  6.  To  save  money  on  a plane  ticket,  you 
can  e-mail  her  at  tnaets@iprolink.ch. 

cara  lieb  plans  to  “pack  up  my  husband  and 
twin  toddlers  for  a marathon  East  Coast  visit  with  all 
my  friends”  at  the  1998  reunion. 

sharon  gwatkin  newman  has  relocated  to 
Portland  with  husband  Perry,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  "to  be  the  first  International  Trade 
Director  for  the  state  of  Maine.”  They  have  two 
daughters,  Hallie  7 and  Lennie  4.  Sharon  also  contin- 
ues to  work  part  time  at  her  Cleveland  law  practice. 

ROBIN  FENSTERHEIM  g R O SS E R practices  real 
estate  law,  which  must  create  a nice  synergy  with 
husband  Robert,  who  is  a mortgage  broker.  I’m  sure 
they  had  no  problem  finding  a place  to  live  in 
Rockland  County  with  daughters  Jacqueline  10  and 
Samantha  6.  “Life  has  been  good  to  me,”  she  writes. 

Former  floormate  and  Barbie  expert  KAREN  TINA 
HARRISON  has  been  writing  on  fashion  and  beauty 
for  the  New  York  Post.  At  the  time  she  notified  me  of 
this — do  we  sense  a trend  here? — she  was  adjusting 
to  the  hectic  pace  of  newspaper  publishing.  My  hunch 
is  that  she  has  adjusted  by  now. 

From  June  ’96,  a card  from  Barbara  field, 
who  is  gamely  pushing  forward  with  single  mother- 
hood and  the  challenge  of  a writing  career. 

The  following  items  were  submitted  for  the  last 
issue  but  got  lost  during  Internet  transmission: 

PAULA  BARVIN,  off  in  the  Society  Hill  section  of 
Philadelphia,  enjoys  the  society  of  new  husband  Dan 
Katzenberg.  “Our  first  year  of  marriage  has  been 
delightful,”  reports  Paula,  who  works  in  political  orga- 
nizing on  environmental  and  consumer  rights  issues. 
Dan  is  assistant  to  the  budget  director  of  the  city. 

JOAN  KINGSLY  GOTTESMAN  is  living  the 
Larchmont  life  with  husband  Larry,  plus  Joseph  8 and 
Alexander  5.  Joan  is  veep  of  her  kids’  PTA  and  volun- 
teers at  the  local  ice  skating  club  and  summer  camp 
program.  “I  play  tennis  whenever  I can,  and,  accord- 
ing to  my  brother,  have  turned  into  my  mother. 
Things  could  be  a lot  worse!”  Yes,  she  could  have 
turned  into  your  mother. 


LASS 


NOTES 


ELLEN  radin  has  her  own  law  practice  in  South 
Plains,  NJ,  and  also  writes  for  figure  skating  maga- 
zines. (She  should  get  together  with  Joan.)  I would 
volunteer  to  demonstrate  my  death  spiral,  but  it’s  not 
a pretty  sight. 


KAREN  STUGENSKY 

499  FORT  WASHINGTON  AVE  , 4G 

NEW  YORK,  NY  10033 


OK,  OK,  so  we  did  have  a mild  winter  this  year.  Still, 
it  feels  nice  to  have  warm  weather  back  again.  Happy 
Summer,  all! 

I’m  afraid  we  have  bad  news  again  so  we  might  as 
well  deal  with  it  first.  Two  of  our  classmates  have 
died:  denise  taylor  at  her  home  in  Los  Angeles 
in  February,  and  ELLEN  doherty,  suddenly,  in 
New  York  in  June.  We  send  deepest  sympathy  to 
their  families  and  friends.  They  will  be  missed. 

On  a happier  note,  julie  Bernstein  engel- 
mann  and  her  husband  are  owners  of  Vitamin 
Discount  Connection  and  Julie  writes  that  it  is  doing 
well,  although  "being  a good  employer  is  the  most 
challenging  thing”she  has  ever  done.  She  is  also  mom 
to  daughter  Amber  4. 

Congratulations  to  shelley  saltzman  for 
two  accomplishments  in  1996:  her  son  Joseph  was 
born  on  April  18,  and  she  received  a PhD  in  philoso- 
phy and  education,  with  distinction,  from  Columbia. 
She  is  working  full  time,  coordinating  and  teaching 
composition  to  international  students  at  Columbia. 

SUSAN  Liu  writes  that  she  left  her  work  as  a 
physician  at  the  Barnard  Student  Health  Service  and 
“quite  happily  decided  to  stay  home  full  time  with  my 
children,  Emily  7 and  Peter  5. Their  father  travels  a 
great  deal  and  I wanted  to  be  there  for  them.  After 
being  a dedicated  physician  all  these  years,  I’d  prefer 
to  be  a dedicated  and,  hopefully,  fantastic  mother.” 

nancy  herring  was  featured  in  a column  in 
Business  Week  recently,  in  her  role  as  co-manager  of 
the  Lexington  Troika  Dialog  Russia  Fund,  the  only 
open-ended  Russia  mutual  fund  trading  in  the  US. 

We  didn’t  hear  directly  from  mona  charen 
but  many  of  us  are  in  cities  where  her  column 
appears  in  the  local  newspaper.  They  are  now 
being  carried  in  the  Lawrenceburg,  TN,  Democrat 
Union  and  Mt.  Airy,  NC,  News,  in  addition  to  the 
more  than  300  papers  where  they  already  appear, 
including  the  Boston  Globe,  Baltimore  Sun,  NY  Post, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram.  She  is  also  a regular  panelist  on  the 
CNN  political  roundtable  show  “Capital  Gang.” 
Mona  and  her  husband  and  their  two  children  live 
in  the  Virginia  suburbs  of  DC. 

Jessica  greenbaum  writes  that  she  is  “so 
old,  my  niece,  the  stellar  Esther  Greenbaum,  has 
completed  her  first  year.  (I  also  drank  hot  water  and 
lemon  the  other  morning.)  In  fact,  I’m  so  old  that  a 
poem  of  mine,  ‘Conversation  about  Life,  after  Life’ 
appeared  in  May  12  issue  of  The  New  Yorker.  Proud 
resident,  with  my  husband,  Jed  Marins,  and  daughter 
Isabel  of  Fort  Greene,  Brooklyn.” 

NINA  Hennessey  was  married  in  January  to 
Ray  Marchica,  a longtime  friend  and  colleague.  Their 
blended  family  consists  of  Madeleine  7 and  Paolo  8. 
Nina  is  in  the  cast  of  Cats,  the  longest  running  show 
in  Broadway  history  as  of  June  19.  Her  husband  plays 
drums  on  the  Rosie  O’Donnell  show. 

Speaking  of  cats,  jill  cournoyer  is  a founder 
and  officer  of  Friends  of  Feral  Felines.  This  group, 
based  in  southern  Maine,  helps  care  for  feral  (unso- 
cialized) cats  by  providing  neuter  or  spay  operations, 


feeding  feral  cat  colonies,  and  domesticating  wild  kit- 
tens for  adoption.  She  is  also  involved  with  a new 
enterprise  in  Portland,  “Shared  History,”  which  pre- 
pares histories  of  clubs  and  businesses,  in  order  to 
keep  local  history  from  being  buried. 

Don't  let  your  personal  history  go  unnoticed:  Drop 
me  a line  as  to  what  you  are  up  to.  All  news  is  wel- 
come. 


AMBER  SPENCE  ZEIDLER 
4601  VISTA  DE  ORO  AVENUE 
WOODLAND  HILLS.  CA  91364 
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Next  up  . . . Women  With  No  Time  For  Bon-Bons 

Today’s  first  guest  is  kathe  smith  dunder 
of  Chapel  Hill,  NC,  who  has  this  to  say  about  how 
she  spends  her  time:  “I'm  project  manager  at  Glaxo 
Wellcome  pharmaceutical  company  in  Marketing 
Information  Services.  I enjoy  life  in  the  sunny  south — 
gardening,  listening  to  music,  singing  with  the  local 
choral  society  (130  voices)  and  loving  my  new  hobby 
of  shooting  pool."  Clearly  a bon-bon-free  existence. 

Now  meet  RUMU  sarkar,  adjunct  professor  at 
Georgetown  U Law  Center.  “I  teach  Law  and 
Development,  an  LIM  seminar,  and  will  be  teaching 
development  finance  at  GULC’s  summer  session  in 
Florence,  Italy.”  All  right,  Florence,  the  occasional 
gelato,  but  major  absence  of  bon-bons. 

MARIANNE  BARDACH  DORNFELD  has  joined 
Castles  Unlimited,  realtors  in  Newton,  Mass.  For- 
merly an  account  supervisor  in  NYC  and  Boston,  she 
lives  in  Newton  with  her  husband  and  two  children. 

LISA  STEWART  and  CELINA  lin  are  working 
together  in  Hong  Kong  at  a fund  management  compa- 
ny specializing  in  Asian  growth  stocks.  (Definitely  no 
bon-bons  there!)  The  company,  Bowen  Capital 
Management,  was  founded  three  years  ago  by  Lisa 
and  Elizabeth  saccente  ’76.  Elizabeth  has 
since  moved  to  the  UK  with  her  husband  and  family. 

Finally  I present  gratia  pelliciotti,  who 
reports:  “I  married  George  Freimarch  (CC  ’76)  and 
have  two  daughters:  Olivia  5 1/2  and  Averyl  2 1/2.  I 
work  full  time  for  Enhance  Reinsurance  Co  and  in  my 
spare  time  am  trying  to  restore  an  1885  Italianate 
Victorian  home  in  Glen  Ridge,  NJ.”  (Is  there  a bon- 
bon somewhere  in  your  future,  Gratia,  maybe  while 
you  soak  in  your  restored  tub?) 

That’s  all  for  today.  The  cameraman’s  tangled  him- 
self in  the  strings  of  my  hammock — I may  fall  to  earth 
any  moment — and  the  lights  are  melting  my  bon- 
bons. 
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WENDY  WHITE 

190  CEDAR  STREET 

CLIFFSIDE  PARK.  NJ  07010 
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Sadly,  I report  the  death  of  sharon  BARCLAY. 
She  is  survived  by  her  sister,  Brenda,  who  resides  in 
Center  Moriches,  NY,  to  whom  I extend  deepest 
sympathy  during  this  difficult  time. 

Future  Millennium  class  members  continue  to 
arrive  in  the  ongoing  Class  of  ’81  baby  boom.  JULIE 
frumerman  fox  has  a new  family  member, 
Kelsey  Shay  (Class  of  2016),  who  joins  her  brother 
Skylar.  Julie  reports  that  life  is  very  full;  her  consulting 
business  is  going  well  and  she  is  considering  moving 
her  office  out  of  the  house.  She  is  a volunteer  mem- 
ber of  the  Economic  Development  Commission  in 
Newton  (MA),  working  on  a strategic  plan  for  the 
City  and  a nonprofit  puppet  theater  for  children. 

lynn  warren  peters  had  a baby  in  January, 
and  HELEN  zobler  gave  birth  to  Elizabeth  Claire 
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on  April  7.  Elizabeth  joins  a Barnard-Columbia  clan 
which  includes  her  father,  Aldo  Cugnini  (SEAS  ’77, 
79),  and  aunt,  marian  zobler  ’85.  Big  sister 
Charlotte  Louise  is  3.  Helen  is  a stay-at-home  mom 
but  keeps  her  hand  in  architecture  by  renovating 
their  60-year-old  stone  house  while  also  entering  the 
computer  age  (agchuz@worldnet.att.net).  Helen 
keeps  in  touch  with  karen  bower-brown  who 
lives  in  Lincoln,  England  and  has  a son,  Angus,  and  a 
new  daughter,  Susannah. 

On  a sad  note,  Helen  and  Marian’s  father,  who  was 
known  to  many  of  us  as  Professor  Leonard  Zobler  of 
the  Barnard  geography  dept  (later  Environmental 
Science),  died  in  December.  He  was  very  active  in 
local  conservation  efforts  right  up  until  his  death. 

FELICE  LIFSHITZ  wrote  from  “paradise,”  Miami 
Beach,  FL.  She  received  a PhD  in  medieval  history 
from  Columbia  in  1988  and  is  associate  professor  of 

I history  at  Florida  International  University  (the  state 
university  campus  in  Miami).  The  school  opened  in 
1972  and  has  over  30,000  students,  largely  first-and 
second  generation  immigrants.  Felice  is  proud  to  be 
helping  to  build  something  new,  exciting,  and  useful. 
She  has  published  many  articles  and  a book,  and  is 
writing  a new  book  on  the  way  Roman-era  martyrs 
were  remembered  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  She 
spends  summers  in  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Republics, 
where  her  husband,  Joseph  Patrouch,  an  early  mod- 
ern historian,  runs  a summer  program  for  FIU  stu- 
dents, Felice  will  be  on  sabbatical  for  the  coming  year 
and  will  be  doing  research  in  Germany  this  fall.  She 
has  a stepson,  Daniel. 

jean  bratman  worked  as  a reporter  for  sev- 
leral  radio  stations  and  WCVB-TV  Boston,  and  is  now 
making  her  way  into  the  music  business.  Last  summer 
she  received  honorable  mention  in  the  Napa  Valley 
Music  Festival’s  Emerging  Songwriters  showcase  and 
she  has  put  out  a cassette  sampler  which  she  hopes 
will  be  expanded  into  a full  CD  this  year.  She  and 
husband  Gary  Cohen,  whom  she  met  at  WKCR,  live 
in  South  Salem,  NY,  with  twins  Trevor  and  Kira,  5. 

MICHELE  REILLY  STEVENS  and  husband  Kris 
are  living  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  on  a two-year  assign- 
i; ment.  Their  son  Michael  is  6. 

Arriving  home  after  a month  in  Europe  just  in  time 
to  submit  this  column,  I am  proud  to  announce  that  I 
have  finally  mastered  my  first  Dutch  sentence.  “Ik  heb 
eew  betje  jeuk”  (“I  have  a little  itch”).  I sold  several 
paintings  at  an  exhibition  in  Copenhagen,  and  a new 
gallery  in  Amsterdam  will  be  exhibiting  my  newest 
work.  In  addition,  the  AB  Franklin  Internet  Gallery 
(www.franklin-art.com)  sold  my  first  painting  in 
cyberspace! 

Remember  to  have  fun  this  summer,  and  send 
your  additions  to  Class  Notes! 


GLORIA  GALLOWAY 
10608  MEDORA  COURT 
SHREVEPORT.  LA  71115 
(318)  798-9238  (H),  (318)  675-4941  (O) 
E-MAIL:  GGALLO@LSUMC.EDU 


CLASS  OFFICERS  19  9 7-  2 0 0 2 

president:  Mercedes  Jacobson 
vice  president/reunion  chair:  £ velyn  Ciaccio 
correspondent:  Gloria  Galloway 
fund  chairs:  Susan  Kahn,  Lisa  Ran  ft 
treasurer:  Judith  Fried  Conrad 
A final  column  from  Mercedes  jacobso  n: 

Reunion  ’97  was  a success,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
vice  president  judy  fried  conrad,  who  basical- 
ly organized  the  entire  event,  down  to  the  last  bottle 
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of  champagne.  It  was  a terrific  evening,  with  a chance 
to  re-connect,  share  stories,  discuss,  argue,  and  pro- 
vide support.  SUSAN  kahn  made  name  tags  from 
our  yearbook  photos.  Class  president  EVELYN 
ciaccio,  assisted  by  Fund  Chair  PAM  spence, 
spearheaded  the  Annual  Fund  drive  ($23,731  raised, 
with  26%  participation),  ileanna  tsarnas  pap- 
pas  assured  that  elections  for  officers  for  ’97-'02 
went  smoothly. 

JOAN  poveromo  savino  and  her  husband 
will  celebrate  their  15th  anniversary  this  summer 
with  a trip  to  Hawaii.  Also  Hawaii-bound,  paula 
lee  will  make  her  annual  sojourn  to  Maui  to  visit  OB 
Lily  Troy  and  her  two  boys. 

ANDREA  DIVERNIERI  DRUCKER  has  a home 
in  Staten  Island  and  two  active  children,  6 and  4,  and 
practices  dentistry  part  time. 

DOROTHY  poli  spent  a year  traveling — study- 
ing art  history  in  Rome,  then  exploring  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  She  is  back  in  New  York  and  plans  to 
return  to  the  world  of  investment  banking. 

jean  golden-tevald,  MD,  has  given  up  her 
“Family  Practice”  to  become  “full  time  mom”  and 
home  school  her  three  kids.  ALICE  hom  is  a 3rd 
grade  math  specialist  at  PS  6 in  NYC,  which  was  just 
ranked  the  #2  school  in  the  state.  She’ll  spend  the 
summer  in  North  Carolina  and  Utah  working  on  poli- 
cy-making projects. 

diane  barrans  flew  in  from  Juneau,  Alaska, 
where  she  is  director  of  Alaska’s  Financial  Aid  com- 
mission. 

LINDA  vah DAT  (vahdat@cuccfa.ccc. Columbia, 
edu)  is  an  assistant  professor  in  the  Division  of 
Medical  Oncology  at  Columbia  P&S  and  a breast  can- 
cer specialist  Her  team  offers  bone  marrow  trans- 
plants and  other  advanced  treatments.  Linda  and  her 
husband  are  about  to  celebrate  their  I Oth  anniversary 
and  have  two  children. 

AVA  CHIEN  (achien@chienco.com)  and  lisa 
ranft  have  started  a technology  marketing  firm, 
“Chien  & Company,”  helping  US  software  companies 
uncover  markets  in  China.  Lisa  is  also  director  of 
marketing  at  Health  Telemanagement  Services,  which 
helps  insurance  companies  launch  Medicare/Medicaid 
HMOs. 

GEORGIA  ARVANITIS  (arvanit@TCNJ.edu) 
loves  her  work  as  an  associate  professor  of  chem- 
istry, with  tenure,  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in 
T renton. 

Gambling  questions?  Contact  gaming  consultant 
ANDREA  MERCADO  at  AAMercado@aol.com. 

THERESA  yoon  isas  elegant  and  glamorous  as 
ever  and  working  at  Swiss  Bank  Corporation. 

MARY  LOPEZ  at  ha  N A I L is  living  in  Bay  Ridge 
and  raising  two  wonderful  boys,  ages  2 and  4.  And 
educator  mira  mincis  foote  (miraf4082@ 
aolxom)  brought  pictures  of  her  two  beautiful  curly 
headed  toddlers.  ANNIE  brako  also  sent  photos 
of  her  brood,  Roxane  Brako  Sayde  2 and  Alexander 
Brako  Sayde  4.  INGRID  geis  and  Steve  Delaney  are 
the  parents  of  toddler  Conor  Delaney. 

hala  elhabashi  mnehmnay  lives  in  Miami 
and  has  three  daughters. 

PENNY  SPIERA  TURTEL  gave  birth  to  her  third 
son,  Joseph  Max,  on  Mother’s  Day. 

michele  hierholzer  is  a producer  in  New 
York,  developing  catalogues  and  advertisements. 

Judith  carl  is  with  the  UN  Development  Fund 
in  Cambodia  but  should  be  returning  to  NY  soon, 

Kathy  ANN  I R I s H - B E N j A M I N sent  not  only 
track  & field  photos  to  reunion  but  also  pictures  of 
her  children,  Nijol  and  Tesa-Marie. 


lisa  priess  fried  lives  in  Jerusalem,  has  two 
children,  Yonatan  2 and  Yarden  5.  She  continues  to 
pull  “all-nighters”,  completing  designs  for  a dance  stu- 
dio for  choreographer  Ohad  Nahardin. 

Filmmaker  colleen  barr  bozuwa  missed 
reunion  between  projects  in  Italy  and  L.A. 

Filmmaker  vanessa  baran  is  a founder  of  two 
organizations,  Voice  & Vision,  which  encourages 
urban  girls  in  the  performing  arts,  and  the 
Independent  Film  Circuit,  which  helps  young  film- 
makers. 

mary  Peterson  has  an  ongoing  role  as  police 
cadet  Nell  Cleary  on  the  soap  opera  “Guiding  Light.” 
She  also  appears  in  television  commercials  and 
appeared  on  “Law  & Order”  earlier  this  year. 
MARIAN  SAMELSON  wade  started  in  a PhD 
program  in  psychology  after  Barnard  but  decided  to 
switch  to  a field  with  more  measurable  outcomes  and 
is  now  a physical  therapist.  She  and  husband  Charles 
Wade  became  the  parents  of  Jacob  Aaron  in  March. 
Marian  plans  to  return  to  work  part  time.  She  has 
also  been  accepted  to  the  Motor  Learning  or 
Biobehavioral  Studies  at  Teachers  College  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Morningside  Historic  District 
Committee. 

gloria  galloway  (our  new  class  correspon- 
dent) is  a neuromuscular  disease  specialist  at  LSU  in 
Shreveport.  Gloria  juggles  a busy  schedule  with 
research,  teaching,  a 4-year-old  son,  and  a commuter 
marriage.  If  you  think  you  are  developing  carpal  tun- 
nel syndrome,  or  more  importantly,  if  you  have  news, 
write  to  her  at  the  address  above. 

This  is  my  last  column.  It  has  been  a great  pleasure 
to  be  part  of  the  alumnae  effort  and  to  share  in  the 
joys  and  achievements  of  our  classmates.  Despite  the 
extraordinary  diversity  in  our  class,  I am  always 
struck  by  the  similarities:  great  enthusiasm  for  work, 
family  or  other  pursuits,  independence  of  thought  and 
a humanistic  spirit.  Thanks  and  good  luck! 

— MPJ  (Jacobson@allegheny.edu) 


NANCY  OWEN  RIEGER 

232  WEST  75TH  ST  . APT  2B 

NEW  YORK,  NY  10023-1749 

SHOSHANA  BOTNICK 
479  BEVERWIL  DRIVE 
BEVERLY  HILLS,  CA  90212 


My  appeal  to  you  has  worked — over  the  past  few 
months  I have  received  several  letters.  Way  to  go! 
How  many  of  you  are  now  friendly  with  classmates 
you  did  not  even  know  existed  when  you  were  at 
Barnard?  Quite  a few,  as  you’ll  see  below.  I just  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  few  female  partners  at  my 
firm  also  went  to  Barnard. 

BERNICE  HOFFMAN  NATELSON  and 
andrea  baron  did  not  know  each  other  at 
Barnard  but  met  as  classmates  at  NYU  law  school. 
Bernice  is  married  to  Dan  Natelson  (CC  76)  and  had 
her  first  child,  Abigail  Hope,  in  February.  She  works 
for  a company  that  prepares  training  courses  in  insur- 
ance law;  Dan  works  in  sales  for  a children’s  wear 
manufacturer  in  NYC.  They  live  in  Somerset,  NJ,  and 
Bernice  would  love  to  hear  from  other  moms  in  cen- 
tral NJ. 

YVONNE  KUNSTENAAR  and  I are  good  friends 
but  did  not  meet  until  we  both  lived  in  San  Francisco 
and  Ellen  Chanowitz  told  her  to  look  me  up!  Yvonne 
and  her  husband,  Ray  Milkey  (CC  ’82)  are  the  proud 
parents  of  Alexandra  Anne  Marie,  born  in  March,  on 
the  60th  birthday  of  her  grandfather  Milkey  (CC  ’59). 
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Ray  is  a manager  with  Silicon  Graphics  and  Yvonne 
has  her  hands  full  with  Alexandra. 

INGE  polak  brafman  (I  did  know  her  at 
Barnard)  and  husband  Lester  (CC  '84)  are  the  par- 
ents of  Isabella  Rose,  born  in  March  1996. 

LYNN  CHINITZ  GRUENSTEIN  is  a radiologist 
at  Columbia  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  enjoys  life 
with  her  husband,  Dr.  Steven  Gruenstein,  and  their 
children,  Alexander  5 and  Diana  3. 

KAREN  shapiro  aroesty  recently  opened 
her  own  civil  rights  law  practice.  Her  husband  also 
practices  law  and  they  have  two  children,  Joshua  4 
and  Sophie  I 1/2. 

Newlyweds  heidi  pokorny  and  Jonathan  Wald 
are  both  in  the  news  business,  she  as  director  of  PR 
for  The  New  York  Times  Co,  he  as  a senior  produc- 
er for  “The  NBC  Nightly  News”  in  NY. 

Also  newly  wed  are  Rob  and  Barbara  louis 
cirella.  They  met  on  a ski  trip  in  Austria  1995, 
were  married  in  June  1 996,  spent  their  honeymoon  in 
Hawaii,  and  live  in  West  Caldwell,  NJ.  Barbara  is  a 
marketing  manager  for  the  Movado  Group. 

We  had  lost  touch  with  jeanine  tesoriero 
but  her  name  has  been  in  the  papers  recently.  She  is  a 
composer  (professional  name  Jeanine  Tesori)  whose 
credits  include  the  dance  music  for  The  Secret  Garden 
and  How  to  Succeed  in  Business...  on  Broadway.  She 
wrote  the  dance  music  for  the  new  Johnny  Mercer 
musical,  Dream,  and  (and  this  is  the  best  part)  her 
own  musical,  Violet,  was  voted  best  musical  by  the 
New  York  Drama  Critics  Circle.  Besides  that,  Violet 
won  the  1997  Richard  Rodgers  Production  Award  for 
Musical  Theater,  presented  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

This  was  a great  spring  for  me,  too.  In  March  my 
boss  told  me  he  had  a proposal  that  would  involve  a 
sacrifice  by  me  and  my  husband.  Not  a financial  sacri- 
fice, as  it  turned  out.  The  proposal  was  that  I spend  a 
month  in  France,  working  on  a transaction  for  a 
French  client.  I had  just  started  taking  French  lessons 
and  after  ten  days  in  Strasbourg  and  the  rest  of  the 
month  in  Paris  I may  not  have  been  speaking  French 
(except  to  order  food  and  buy  clothes — hey,  one  has 
to  set  priorities)  but  I was  reading  contracts  in 
French!  My  husband,  Jeff  Braker  (CC  ’83)  joined  me 
and  we  managed  a trip  to  London  as  well  as  trying 
French  cuisine. 

Thanks  for  writing — keep  it  coming!  — SB 


SUZANNE  SEFERIAN 
829  N TAYLOR  ST 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA  19130 
E-MAIL  SEFERIAS@DBR.COM 


Many  people  have  been  enjoying  new  babies  this  past 
spring.  In  addition,  several  classmates  have  marriage 
and  career  news  to  report.  Here’s  the  scoop: 

New  arrivals:  Two  classmates  tell  us  that  their 
children  made  their  entrances  on  special  holidays. 
CAROLYN  HOCHSTADTER  DICKER  reports  the 
New  Year’s  Eve  arrival  of  Shimshon  Menachem,  and 
her  receipt  of  a Tiffany  sterling  spoon  as  a prize  from 
the  hospital  for  the  auspicious  timing!  Shimshon’s  red 
hair  gives  him  a high  profile  in  the  neighborhood 
(seems  that  redheads  are  an  elite  group  in  New 
Jersey)!  Carolyn  is  still  at  LeBoeuf  in  New  York  doing 
corporate  reorganization  and  bankruptcy  law. 
Husband  Adam  is  still  on  the  faculty  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  specializing  in  radia- 
tion oncology  and  spearheading  its  new  prostate 
implant  program. 

CYNTHIA  RAND  barabas  writes  from  West 
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Allenhurst,  NJ,  that  Rebecca  Pearl  was  born  on 
February  14 — Valentine's  Day!  Cynthia  is  married  to 
Dr.  Ronald  Barabas,  a child  neurologist. 

Allison  weiner  of  Los  Angeles  tells  us  that 
Sloane  Weiner  arrived  in  the  world  last  November. 

LYNN  kestin  sessler  sends  great  news  of 
the  birth  of  Noa  Memphis  to  nomi  barell 
urbaitel  and  her  husband.  Noa  is  Nomi’s  first 
baby,  and  mamma,  pappa  and  child  are  doing  well. 
Noa’s  naming  was  a mini-Barnard  reunion.  On  hand 
were  Irene  Friedland,  Bill  Schultz  (CC  ’83),  who  just 
moved  back  to  the  area  for  work  at  the  James  River 
Company,  and  Liz  kessenides.  Lynn  and  husband 
Mark  are  busy  loving  their  own  little  girl,  Aliza,  who 
just  learned  her  first  song,  the  always  useful  “happy 
birthday."  She  loves  music  and  just  “graduated"  from 
her  “Mommy  and  Me"  music  class.  Yet  another  gen- 
eration of  creative  Barnard  women  to  come!  Aliza 
will  accompany  mom  and  dad  to  Gothenberg, 
Sweden,  to  visit  her  mom’s  good  friend,  linda 
ravin.  Linda’s  in-laws  have  a summer  home  in  that 
lovely  town. 

Marriages:  Congratulations  to  amy  carley, 
who  married  Robert  Revell  on  June  15th.  Amy  is  an 
art  director  for  Lowe  McAdams  Healthcare,  a phar- 
maceutical advertising  agency.  Her  own  art  has  been 
shown  in  a gallery  in  Cleveland,  different  venues  in 
NYC,  and  on  the  web.  Her  husband  is  a copywriter 
at  another  healthcare  advertising  agency. 

Linda  hubbard  married  Al  krusen  in  June 
'96.  Al  is  a brewer  in  the  New  Knoxville  (Tennessee) 
Brewing  Co,  the  first  microbrewery  in  that  area  since 
Prohibition.  He  also  brews  for  a local  brew  pub.  The 
Krusens  brew  together  on  weekends  just  so  that 
they’re  sure  to  spend  weekends  together.  Linda 
brewed  her  first  batch  of  beer  at  the  brewpub,  an 
East  German  Schwarzbier  (“black  beer”)  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  enthusiastic  reception  it  received.  On 
her  own  career  path,  Linda  earned  a master's  in  envi- 
ronmental management  at  Duke  U,  and  then  worked 
as  a regulatory  compliance  specialist  in  Oak  Ridge  for 
over  six  years.  Federal  budget  cutbacks  hit  the  area 
very  hard,  and  she  was  laid  off  last  year.  Recently  she 
obtained  part-time  work  doing  cloud  sampling  on 
Clingman’s  Dome  in  the  Smokey  Mountains.  She  also 
works  part  time  as  executive  director  of  Tennessee 
Citizens  for  Wilderness  Planning. 

amy  ellis  told  us  that  she  made  a contribution 
to  a book  entitled  American  Paintings  Before  I 945  in 
the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  which  was  published  by 
Yale  University  Press  in  1996. 

maria  Hinojosa  recently  joined  CNN  as  a 
New  York-based  correspondent,  where  she  covers 
urban  affairs  for  the  network.  As  many  of  you  know, 
Maria  came  to  CNN  from  National  Public  Radio, 
where  she  spent  six  years  as  a NY-based  general 
assignment  correspondent.  She  will  continue  to 
anchor  the  Latino  USA  program  for  NPR,  a weekly 
program  of  news  and  culture  in  the  Latino  communi- 
ty. Maria  has  received  numerous  awards,  including 
the  1995  Robert  F Kennedy  Award,  a National  Assn 
of  Hispanic  Journalists  Radio  Award,  and  the  NY 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Deadline  Award.  In 
addition,  she  was  named  one  of  1 995’s  most  influen- 
tial Latinos  in  the  US  by  Hispanic  Business  magazine. 
Maria’s  1995  book.  Crews:  Gang  Members  Talk  with 
Mario  Hinojosa,  was  based  on  her  award-winning 
NPR  report  on  that  subject.  Her  next  book,  about 
raising  a Latino  child  in  a multicultural  society,  is  due 
in  1999. 

alyssa  gray  completed  her  JD  at  Columbia 
and  is  now  a PhD  candidate  in  Talmud  and  Rabbinics 


at  Jewish  Theological  Seminary.  She  also  has  a master 
of  laws  degree  from  Hebrew  U in  Jerusalem,  where 
she  received  an  award  as  the  outstanding  advanced 
student  in  Jewish  law. 

Well,  that’s  it  for  now!  Please  write  soon  and  let 
us  all  know  what  you’re  up  to.  Enjoy  the  rest  of  your 
summer! 


MARIS  FINK  LISS 
77  1 4 FLAX  DRIVE 
HOUSTON.  TEXAS  77071 


renee  klock  married  James  SEVERIN  in  May  in 
Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  where  she  has  been  working 
as  a writer  and  editor. 

bronwyn  bevan  writes  that  she  is  back  in 
NY  after  almost  ten  years  away.  She  is  a senior 
research  associate  at  the  Educational  Development 
Center  and  continuing  long-distance  as  asst  director 
of  the  Exploratorium  Center  for  Teaching  & Learning 
in  San  Francisco.  “Lots  of  travel  and  my  two-year-old 
boy,  Aidan,  keep  me  busy.” 

From  Burbank,  CA,  sharon  Johnson  sends 
happy  news,  of  the  marriage  of  sonja  Augus- 
tine '86  to  Adrian  Tibbs  in  May.  She  also  adds  a sad 
note,  on  the  death  of  her  father  in  December — “he 
believed  in  me  and  my  dreams  and  for  that  I will 
always  be  grateful.” 


ANN  PRICE-MOSKOWITZ 
17  GADSEN  PLACE,  #2E 
STATEN  ISLAND,  NY  10314 
(718)  761-7103 
E-MAIL:  ANNRPM@AOL.COM 


Greetings,  classmates.  The  days  are  getting  longer, 
the  landscape  greener,  people  are  vacationing  and  I 
am  worrying  about  swimsuits.  It  must  be  summer — 
hope  yours  is  a good  one.  I’ve  heard  from  the  follow- 
ing people: 

Carolyn  lewin  we  I ss  has  a new  position  at 
Brown  Raysman  Millstein  Felder  & Steiner  LLP,  a law 
firm  that  allows  her  to  develop  her  real  estate  law 
expertise  into  the  commercial  and  lending  areas.  She 
credits  the  Barnard  Business  & Professional  Women’s 
organization  with  helping  her  in  her  search. 

viola  fong  was  honored  at  the  NY  City 
Council  celebration  of  Women’s  History  Month  in 
March  for  her  role  as  founder  and  board  member  of 
Asian  Professional  Extension  (APEX),  a mentoring 
program  she  began  in  1992  to  interact  with  Asian 
inner-city  children.  The  program  has  expanded  from 
its  original  45  people  to  300.  When  she  is  not  doing 
inspiring  good  works,  Viola  works  at  Fitch  Investors 
Service  as  assistant  general  counsel.  Prior  to  that,  she 
was  at  Weil,  Gotshal  & Manges.  She  told  me  that 
switching  to  in-house  counsel  provides  her  with 
more  time  to  work  on  APEX. 

allison  breidbart  white  called  me  the 
other  day  to  tell  me  that  when  she  was  in  the  City 
(Manhattan,  as  opposed  to  the  boroughs  and  the 
’burbs),  she  literally  ran  into  claire  kedeshian. 
Claire  was  going  to  the  Rand-McNally  store  to  pick 
up  a map  of  Armenia  prior  to  her  trip  there.  When 
Claire  is  not  taking  exotic  trips,  she  works  as  an 
attorney  in  the  US  District  Attorney’s  office  in 
Brooklyn.  (Lots  of  lawyers  out  there.) 

YVONNE  yao  e-mailed  me  from  Hong  Kong  (ah, 
the  conveniences  of  the  late  20th  century)  with  com- 
ments on  several  issues.  She  said  that  the  people  she 
reads  about  in  the  column  are  rarely  her  college 
friends  and  says,  “Come  on  girls,  are  you  that  busy?” 
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She  and  her  husband  Anthony  Wang  (GSAPP  ’88), 
recently  returned  to  Hong  Kong  after  a trip  to  the 
States  for  weddings  and  such.  In  response  to  a com- 
ment by  PAULINE  alama  about  retaining  maiden 
names,  she  writes  that  it  is  a common  occurrence  in 
Hong  Kong  to  keep  your  maiden  name  and  she  hasn’t 
experienced  any  difficulties  yet.  My  own  experience 
was  that  I wrangled  with  the  ‘name  game’  when  I first 
got  married  and  still  use  my  maiden  name  at  work 
(hence  the  hyphen).  However,  after  a friend  of  mine 
informed  me  that  she  never  changed  her  name, 
booked  airline  tickets  in  her  married  name  and  was 
stopped  at  the  gate  for  lack  of  identification,  I opted 
to  keep  both  names.  Different  strokes. 

Rang  up  SHANA  DAVIDS  the  other  day  to  see 
how  she  was  getting  along.  I knew  Shana  both  from 
my  economics  classes  and  later  from  Kidder, 
Peabody,  back  when  there  was  a Kidder,  Peabody. 
Shana  has  been  working  as  an  analyst  in  the  corpo- 
rate development  department  of  Simon  & Schuster 
for  the  last  seven  years.  She  is  also  midway  through 
an  MBA  program  at  NYU. 

That’s  all  for  now.  Have  a great  summer  and 
remember,  keep  those  cards  and  e-mails  coming. 
Otherwise,  you  may  get  a call  from  me. 


SUSAN  HOLLANDER 
367  SAN  GABRIEL  DRIVE 
ROCHESTER.  NY  14610 
E-MAIL  SOUPYH@AOL.COM 


CLASS  OFFICERS  19  9 7 - 2 0 0 2 

PRESIDENT:  Debbie  Lynn  Davis 
vice  president:  Wanda  Conzales 
correspondent:  Susan  Hollander 
FUND  chairs:  Melissa  Iteld,  Deborah  Feyerick 
treasurer:  Ula  Lysniak 
A final  column  from  debbie  lynn  davis: 

Well,  we’ve  made  it.  Ten  years  since  graduation 
and  we  seem  to  be  doing  well.  Our  Reunion  events 
were  a lot  of  fun,  as  was  seeing  old  friends.  I gathered 
a lot  of  news  at  the  class  dinner  so  I'll  jump  right  in. 

colleen  hadigan  is  starting  a fellowship  in 
pediatric  gastroenterology  at  Children’s  Hospital  in 
Boston,  beth  wightman  is  a PhD  student  in 
English  at  UCLA.  DEBBY  feyerick  is  a reporter  at 
NYOne  News,  Time  Warner’s  24  hour  all-news  sta- 
tion. She  is  married  to  Mark  Kirsch,  an  attorney  in 
NY.  Attending  her  wedding  was  REBECCA  eisen, 
who  met  and  later  married  Debby’s  brother, 
'Andrew.  Rebecca  and  Andrew  live  in  Florida  with 
their  daughter,  Sarah  Libby. 

JULIE  Caskey  is  a public  defender  at  the  crimi- 
nal division  of  The  Legal  Aid  Society  in  NY.  She  grad- 
uated from  Columbia  Law  School  in  1992  and  is  now 
living  in  Brooklyn.  After  several  teaching  jobs,  includ- 
ing an  adjunct  professorship  at  Touro  College, 
MELISSA  iteld  is  teaching  at  a school  for  gifted 
and  talented  students  in  Brooklyn. 

LORNA  sessler  graham  is  a writer  and  act- 
ing managing  editor  at  “Good  Morning  America." 
Lorna  is  in  a job-sharing  position  in  which  she  works 
every  other  week — a situation  she  highly  recom- 
mends. During  her  “off’  weeks,  she  is  working  on  a 
biography  of  her  mother,  a hematologist,  sharon 
EICHER  is  a PhD  student  in  economics  in  Kansas. 
She  plans  to  do  developmental  work  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  She  notes  that  she  is  living  with  a 
Kansan  and  is  enjoying  being  an  aging  X-er. 

MARGARET  FOLEY  RAFLE  lives  outside  of 
Washington,  DC,  and  works  in  the  government  rela- 
tions office  of  WR  Grace  & Co.  She  is  getting  her 


ASSOCIATE  ALUMNAE 
GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 


Each  year,  the  AABC  awards 
fellowships  for  graduate  study 
to  Barnard  seniors  or  alumnae 
who  show  exceptional  promise 
in  their  chosen  fields.  In  1997 
six  awards  were  made  and  the 
total  amount  was  $6000.  To 
learn  more  about  the  fellowship 
program  and  obtain  application 
forms,  call  or  write: 


Fellowship  Committee 
Associate  Alumnae 
of  Barnard  College 
3009  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10027-6598 
(212-854-2005) 

COMPLETED  APPLICATIONS  MUST  BE  FILED 

by  January  9,  1 998 


master’s  in  special  education.  Margo  and  her  husband 
expect  their  first  child  in  August. 

dawn  rowan  lives  in  Manhattan  and  is  a 
senior  publicist  at  NPM  Advertising.  Also  in 
Manhattan  is  deirdre  fogarty,  who  is  an  exec- 
utive search  consultant  by  day  and  plays  music  and 
sings  by  night,  lisa  wroblewski  is  vp,  interna- 
tional equities,  at  CS  First  Boston  in  Manhattan.  She  is 
also  raising  her  daughter,  Francesca  Gottardo  9. 

MARY  sutter  is  still  living  in  Mexico  City  and  is 
freelance  writing  full  time.  JESSICA  abrams  is 
moving  to  L.A.  in  July  to  write  screenplays;  she  has 
been  working  for  MARTHA  stewart  ’63  on  her 
TV  show.  Cindy  chan  is  living  in  L.A.  and  is 
working  for  Main  Street  Incorporated,  an  interactive 
cable  station.  Liz  fuerstman  lives  in  TriBeCa 
with  husband  Dan  and  dog  Sam.  She  is  an  associate  at 
Simpson,  Thacher  & Bartlett. 

ina/maria  tjandrasuwita  is  practicing 
law  on  her  own,  handling  child  abuse  and  neglect 
cases  in  Los  Angeles  county,  sabrina  nichelle 
SCOTT  is  pursuing  a PhD  in  anthropology  at  the  U 
of  Florida.  For  her  doctoral  research  she  is  process 
evaluator  on  a community-based  coalition  for  the 
prevention  of  adolescent  pregnancy  in  Jacksonville  . 

mahalia  JOSEPH  is  a conflict  management 
consultant/trainer,  working  with  police  officers, 
secret  service  agents,  and  students  of  all  ages.  She  has 
taught  conflict  resolution  at  the  U of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  continues  to  receive  different  and 
exciting  projects,  adele  james  is  taking  a year  off 
after  five  years  in  health  education/community  out- 
reach. She  lives  in  Oakland,  CA,  where  she  moved  to 
pursue  an  MA  in  international  development  education 
at  Stanford. 

ELLEN  LAGOW-NETTLES  married  Steven 
Nettles,  a real  estate  banker,  on  April  I.  WENDY 
determan  and  JILL  litner  ’86  were  brides- 
maids. Ellen  works  at  Showtime  Network.  Wendy 
lives  in  Manhattan  and  travels  frequently  as  senior 
editor  for  Tour  & Travel  News. 

MAYA  PANVELIWALLA  is  an  A&R  coordinator 
at  Sony  Music  where  she  is  busy  listening  to  new 
music  and  assisting  in  the  production  of  records.  Last 
October,  she  married  David  Hartheimer,  an  attorney. 


britt  nylund  moved  back  to  the  east  coast 
after  practicing  law  in  Portland,  OR,  for  six  years.  She 
is  working  in  the  property  dept  at  Sprint  PCS  in  New 
Jersey.  Britt  noted  that  she  was  amicably  divorced 
and  is  now  in  love  and  extremely  happy. 

MARY  sheehan  was  married  in  April  1996. 
She  is  living  in  Astoria,  Queens,  with  her  husband,  Bill 
Townsend.  She  is  associate  director  for  institutional 
giving  at  the  Hospital  for  Special  Surgery  in 
Manhattan,  karin  hansen,  who  left  Barnard  for 
medical  school  in  Denmark,  is  living  with  her  hus- 
band, Casper,  and  their  daughter  Emma,  almost  2. 
She  is  in  training  to  be  a general  practitioner  and 
hopes  to  have  her  own  practice  in  Denmark  in  a cou- 
ple of  years. 

sari  ZIMMER  is  a pediatric  dentist  in  private 
practice  in  Ridgewood,  NJ.  She  is  also  teaching  at 
Hackensack  U Medical  Center  and  Children’s 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia.  KIMBERLY  MILLER  lives  in 
Croton,  NY,  and  is  working  for  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Fund  in  Tarrytown  with  her  husband  Patrick  Bronner 
(SEAS  ’87).  Kimberly  is  working  towards  her  archi- 
tectural license,  julia  bonem  is  associate  director 
of  corporate  & foundation  relations  at  Barnard.  She  is 
married  to  Michael  Dzialo  (CC  ’85)  and  has  an 
adorable  son,  Louis,  8 1/2  months. 

wanda  gonzalez  is  still  living  in  Boston, 
practicing  general  pediatrics  at  Chelsea  Healthcare 
Center  in  MA.  She  is  also  on  staff  at  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  teaching  residents  and  med  stu- 
dents. She  says  that  she  is  now  snowboarding,  sailing, 
and  scuba  diving,  and  invites  old  friends  to  go  sailing 
with  her  on  the  Charles  River.  Audrey  ham  is  liv- 
ing in  Brooklyn  and  working  as  a guidance  counselor 
on  the  Lower  East  Side.  She  is  also  working  on  her 
PhD  at  NYU  in  counseling  psychology. 

MELINDA  maerker  is  living  in  L.A.  and  working 
as  a screenwriter.  Her  documentary  film  on  pioneer 
women  pilots  is  still  in  post-production.  In  between 
writing,  she  directs  and  produces  corporate  videos. 
CATHY  mikelis  blake  lives  in  Tenafly,  NJ,  with 
husband  Chris  and  son  Nicholas.  She  was  recently 
interviewed  on  local  television  about  rising  coffee 
prices,  margo  yanney  is  a public  finance  attor- 
ney at  Hawkins  Delafield  & Wood  in  Battery  Park 
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City,  marian  rothman  left  her  job  as  a law 
associate  at  Fried  Frank  to  be  in-house  counsel  at 
Goldman  Sachs,  victoria  pesce  elliot  is  liv- 
ing in  Florida  and  writing  travel  books. 

martha  boudakian  is  studying  to  be  a mid- 
wife at  the  U of  Pennsylvania,  sheryl  adler  lives 
in  Albany,  NY,  and  is  working  in  historic  preserva- 
tion; she  is  married  to  Alan  Abbey  and  has  a son  Alex 
2.  masooma  “saba”  zaidi  lives  in  Clinton 
Corners,  NY,  where  she  and  her  husband  are  both 
dentists  and  have  a son,  Jake. 

Others  who  attended  some  part  of  the  Reunion 
festivities  included  DEBBIE  CHANG,  DANIELLE 
KIM,  HUI-SOON  KIM,  BONNIE  HERSH,  JEAN 
AHN,  ULA  LYSNIAK,  BRENDA  BOATSWAIN, 
DEBBIE  WO  E I CHU,  NANCY  CLARK,  FAHMILA 
IMAM,  MICHELE  MOHAMADI,  ERIKA  WAL- 
BERG  NICHOLSON,  CATHERINE  VINCIGUER- 
RA  PANKHURST,  ANNA  GOLDSTEIN,  EVA- 
JOSEPHINE  HARBURY,  SHAINDY  RUDOFF, 
SARAH  NAMNAMA  SARIA,  JUDITH  STEVENS, 
MARGARET  LAUREYS,  SHARONA  SCHWARTZ, 
and  CHANASA1  TIENG-TRAKUL,  who  was  a 
speaker  on  a fascinating  panel  on  “The  Immigrant 
Experience”  on  Friday  afternoon. 

As  for  me,  I continue  to  work  as  director  of  new 
media  development  for  John  Wiley  & Sons  in  NYC 
and  live  in  Norwalk,  CT,  with  my  husband,  John 
Porada,  and  daughter  Julia,  I 1/2.  I’ve  truly  enjoyed 
being  Class  Correspondent  for  the  last  five  years  but 
am  ready  for  a rest,  susan  Hollander  will  be 
taking  over  this  post.  She  will  have  additional  Reunion 
material  in  the  next  column,  and,  I hope,  new  news 
from  the  rest  of  you! 


KAREN  LUE-YAT  LEON 

1730  EAST  1 9 T H ST  2ND  FLOOR 

BROOKLYN,  NY  11229 


Pamela  simkin  Francis  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  law  school  in  1993  and  is  living 
in  Dallas  with  her  husband,  Dwight  Francis,  and  their 
daughter  Lydia  2.  Pam  recently  joined  a plaintiff  s liti- 
gation firm  specializing  in  mass-tort  litigation.  Since 
her  parents  still  live  in  New  York,  she  gets  to  come 
“home”  several  times  a year.  She  misses  her  Barnard 
friends  terribly  since  she's  lost  touch  with  most  of 
them,  but  she  did  hear  that  darcy  seaver  was  in 
Minneapolis,  and  that  libby  o’connor  and 
antonella  devero  were  still  in  New  York. 

jan  lutenberg  Rogers  was  married  on 
December  8 to  Eric  Rogers,  dr  shara  pulver 
ISRAEL  was  a bridesmaid.  Shara  lives  in  Stamford, 
CT,  where  she  works  at  Stamford  Hospital  and  is 
bringing  up  Adina  and  Yoni,  with  her  husband,  Rabbi 
David  Israel  (Columbia  ’88).  David  is  the  Rabbi  who 
presided  over  Jan  and  Eric’s  wedding.  It  was  one  of 
his  first  weddings  and  many  present  were  brought  to 
tears.  Also  in  attendance  were  Carolyn  mostel 

WEISER,  DORIT  HERMANN  CHASIN,  and 

susan  gehm.  Carolyn  is  performing  in  community 
theater  and  raising  her  daughters,  Samantha  and 
Emily.  They  will  be  returning  to  Connecticut  in  July, 
after  a two-year  stay  in  Rhode  Island,  where  her  hus- 
band completed  his  fellowship.  Susan  and  Dorit  are 
enjoying  their  careers  as  pediatric  dentists.  Jan  and 
Eric  bought  a house  in  Plainview,  LI.  She  continues  to 
work  as  a physical  therapist  at  Beth  Israel  Medical 
Center  where  she  is  a clinical  specialist  for  spinal 
rehabilitation.  She  does  not  mind  being  a “Long  Island 
commuter"  as  she  has  read  more  books  in  the  past 
six  months  than  she  had  in  the  previous  six  years. 
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ada  guerrero  guillod  and  husband  Carl 
welcomed  their  first  baby  into  the  world  on  April 
13th.  Arielle  Isabella  was  born  at  St.  Luke’s  Roosevelt 
Hospital.  Ada  is  at  home  until  September;  she  is 
exploring  other  career  options.  Ada  also  told  me  that 
paulette  lewis  jude  and  her  husband, 
Dwayne  Jude,  had  a son  in  late  March;  Keenan  Jerrold 
Dwayne  joins  his  big  sister,  Kei. 

THERESA  GALLAGHER  graduated  from  the 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  completed  her  resi- 
dency at  Temple  U,  and  is  now  a physician  in  Lake 
City,  SC.  She  was  recently  awarded  board  certifica- 
tion in  internal  medicine. 


DIMITRA  KESSENIDES 

37  1 SUMMIT  ST 

NORWOOD.  NJ  07648 

E-MAIL  D K ESSEN  I D E@  AO  L C O M 

ESTHER  ROSENFELD 
60  DEARBORN  ST  . #2 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94110 


Lots  of  news  this  time  around  from  nancy 
mendelson.  Nancy  moved  to  L.A.  from  NYC  for 
a career  change  into  the  entertainment  industry. 
Since  starting  in  the  mailroom  at  United  Talent 
Agency  in  April  ’96,  she  has  worked  up  to  assistant  to 
the  head  of  television  talent  and  is  on  her  way  to 
being  an  agent.  Nancy  is  among  many  Barnard  and 
Columbia  people  on  the  west  coast,  including  fellow 
UTA  staffer  lorien  kranen.  Nancy  caught  up 
recently  with  adina  safer,  who  is  a freelance 
consultant  in  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  with  LISA 
dial,  who  is  in  her  third  year  of  medical  school  in 
NY,  and  new  mom  denise  brodey,  who  also 
sent  news.  She  recently  left  Child  magazine,  where 
she  was  lifestyle  editor,  and  is  a senior  editor  at 
Fitness  Magazine  in  Manhattan.  Denise  and  husband 
Jeffrey  welcomed  daughter  Emily  Alex  into  the  world 
the  day  before  last  Thanksgiving.  The  family  home  is 
an  I860  farmhouse  in  Westchester.  Denise  told  us 
that  REBECCA  bowen  is  married  and  living  in 
Chicago  and  working  as  director  of  annual  giving  for 
the  Chicago  chapter  of  YMCA. 

In  February,  I heard  from  rachel  gross,  who 
is  living  in  Philadelphia  and  had  recently  had  dinner 
with  SHARMON  PRIAULX  and  LESLIE  SOKOLOV 

bluestone,  who  is  now  asst  director  of  alumni 
relations  and  annual  giving  at  U of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School.  After  serving  as  a clerk  to  Judge  Curtis  Joyner 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  PA,  Sharmon  joined  the  law 
firm  Ballard,  Spahr,  Andrews  & Ingersoll,  where  she 
specializes  in  employee  benefits.  Last  August,  Rachel 
completed  her  clerkship  with  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Vanaskie  in  the  Middle  District  of  PA.  She  is  a litiga- 
tion associate  with  Kaufman,  Coren,  Ress,  Weidman 
& Silverang.  Also  in  Philadelphia  is  Abigail  flit- 
ter, who  is  a litigation  associate  at  Ballard,  Spahr. 

karen  Wallace  gave  birth  to  her  third  child, 
daughter  Sarah  Eleanor.  In  addition  to  caring  for  her 
three  children  with  husband  Jeff,  Karen  teaches 
Bradley  Method  childbirth  classes.  She  encourages 
anyone  interested  in  learning  about  non-medicated 
births  to  contact  her  in  Berlin,  Connecticut. 

Other  tidbits:  SARAH  WEINSTEIN,  who  is  still 
national  director  of  media  relations  at  Island  Records 
in  NYC,  married  Timothy  Dennison  on  April  12, 
according  to  The  New  York  Times. 

JENNIFER  SAMOWITZ  GOODWIN  had  a baby 
boy  about  seven  months  ago,  and  was  on  maternity 
leave  when  she  wrote. 


Audrey  becker  is  continuing  her  graduate 
work  in  English  literature,  faye  archontou  was 
married  last  May  and  now  is  Faye  gemmellaro. 
She  lives  in  River  Vale,  NJ. 

SANTA  arocho  is  working  at  the  HEOP  office 
at  Barnard.  Angela  martenez  is  an  associate 
producer  for  a small  independent  film/video  produc- 
tion company.  Angela  lives  in  Brooklyn  and  wants  to 
hear  from  those  who  avoided  the  MBA-MD-JD  paths. 

JILL  jacoby-brown  and  husband  Matt  moved 
to  Belgium  a year  ago  and  she  enrolled  in  a one-year  , 
intensive  MBA  program  at  Solvay  Business  School  in 
Brussels.  And  3,000  miles  in  the  other  direction, 
MICHELLE  CLAPP  wilcox  had  a baby  girl, 
Madeline,  in  February.  She  lives  in  Olympia,  WA. 

CAROLINE  FABEND  BARTLETT,  husband 
Courty,  and  brother  Hugh,  age  18  months,  welcomed 
William  Ernest  Bartlett  into  the  world  on  March  31. 
Also  on  the  welcoming  committee  were  grandmoth- 
ers FRAN  DEARDEN  BARTLETT  '58,  who  sup- 
plied this  news,  and  f i rt h haring  fabend ’59. 

gail  weiker  is  living  in  NYC  and  teaching  4th 
graders.  Gail  told  us  that  jacky  Grossman  has 
been  teaching  6th  grade  and  will  assume  the  role  of 
director  of  the  Greenwich  Village  Middle  School,  a 
new  alternative  middle  school,  due  to  open  in 
September. 

As  for  myself,  I began  working  as  an  assistant  pro- 
ducer for  an  NPR/WNYC  radio  program  called  “On 
The  Media.”  It's  a weekly  media  criticism  program 
and  I hope  some  of  you  will  be  able  to  tune  in.  In!  i 
New  York,  we’re  on  live  from  2 to  4 pm  Sundays, 
and  repeated  that  same  day  from  9 to  I I pm. 

Thanks  for  all  your  news.  Keep  it  coming  and  hope 
your  summers  are  fun-filled.  — DK 


LISA  NAHM  ANSON 
147  BARTLETT  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94110 
E-MAIL:  LNAHMIE@AOL.COM 


I just  received  word  that  sheryl  o’shea  will  be 
doing  her  residency  in  family  practice  in  Las  Cruces, 
NM.  Sheryl  graduated  from  Georgetown  Med  School 
in  May. 

adina  strominger  laver  is  teaching  at! 
United  World  College  of  Southeast  Asia  in  Singapore. 

Jacqueline  SCHATZ  recently  opened  her  pri- 
vate psychotherapy  practice  in  Manhattan.  She  spe- 
cializes in  treatment  for  couples  and  did  her  graduate 
work  at  Columbia  Teachers  College. 

JENNIFER  LEIBLER  is  executive  asst  to  the 
NYC  Executive  Deputy  Comptroller.  She  received  an 
MPA  from  NYU’s  Wagner  School  for  Public  Service- 
in  May  ’96. 

Also  in  NY,  gail  ellis  is  working  in  Global 
Credit  at  JP  Morgan  and  living  on  the  Upper  East  Side. 

AMY  master  recently  joined  the  law  firm  of 
LeBoeuf,  Lamb,  Greene  & MacRae  in  its  Newark,  NJ,: 
office  and  continues  to  practice  commercial  litigation 
and  employment  law. 

RACHEL  kobin  writes  that  "after  almost  II 
years  in  NYC,  I’ve  moved  to  the  ‘burbs!  And  I'm 
enjoying  it.  I moved  to  Elkins  Park,  PA,  and  I’m  work- 
ing as  creative  production  coordinator  at  Advants 
Advertising,  a new  division  of  Advanta  Mortgage 
Corp.  On  top  of  my  exciting  new  job,  I’m  still  trying 
to  write  screenplays  in  my  ‘spare  time.’”  She  woulc 
enjoy  meeting  other  Barnard  women  in  the  aret 
(rkobin@advanta.com)  to  have  help/company  in  get- 
ting accustomed  to  her  new  surroundings. 

KRISTY  bird  recently  moved  from  Boston  tc 
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Sacramento,  CA,  to  run  a graphic  design  staffing  ser- 
vice and  start  studying  for  an  MFA/MA  in  design  edu- 
cation. This  means  that  she  is  no  longer  president  of 
the  Barnard  Club  of  Boston  but  she  promises  that 
she  if  she  hears  any  other  news,  she’ll  pass  it  on.  And 
i I hope  the  rest  of  you  will,  too! 


DIANE  FINK  REIN 
50  WEST  34TH  ST  #9AI 
InEW  YORK,  NY  1 OOOI 


ill  received  a warm  letter  from  elana  maryles 
SZTOKMAN,  who  has  been  living  in  Jerusalem  for 
almost  four  years  with  her  husband,  Jacob,  and  two 
children,  Avigayil  4 and  Efrayim  I 1/2.  Elana  sent  trag- 
ic news  about  Josh  Liebowitz  (CC’9I),  who  was  killed 
in  February  on  the  road  as  a pedestrian.  Josh  lived  in 
^Jerusalem  and  worked  as  an  attorney  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Elana  also  wrote  that  she  had  a wonderful  time 
when  ROBERTA  LEVY  stayed  with  her  last 
September.  Roberta  has  a great  job  as  a health  care 
consultant  with  APM  and  travels  all  over  the  country 
to  restructure  health  care  institutions,  especially 
medical  schools  and  university  hospitals.  Also  in 
Elana’s  neighborhood  are  devora  blachor,  who 
frequently  writes  for  the  Jerusalem  Post,  and  yaffa 
SH l r a GROSSBERG,  who  teaches  second  grade, 
goes  Israeli  dancing,  and  has  a baby  boy,  Eden. 

ELVAN  TAFIAOGLU  has  been  living  in  Boston 
since  receiving  her  master’s  in  immunology  at  U of 
Buffalo/Roswell  Park  Cancer  Institute  in  1994.  She 
works  on  apoptosis  in  the  genetics  lab  at  Mass 
General.  Elvan  is  looking  forward  to  August  23  when 
she  will  wed  Jerry  Cattelane,  Jr,  on  an  island  in  the 
Thousand  Islands  of  NYS.  They  will  live  in  Erie,  PA, 
where  he  has  an  internship. 

Elvan  keeps  in  touch  with  taria  Crenshaw, 
who  is  at  East  Carolina  U in  North  Carolina,  studying 
for  her  master’s  and  working;  marie-ann  de  la 
fUENTE,  who  is  studying  for  her  PhD  in  tropical 
'evolutionary  biology;  and  aileen  HUANG,  who  is 
i an  attorney  in  Seattle,  WA. 

ZOE  TITUS  sent  a card  from  Boulder,  CO, 

: where  she  has  been  for  three  years.  She  worked  for  a 
documentary  filmmaker  and  took  pre-vet  courses. 
Zoe  is  proud  to  be  entering  Colorado  State  U's 
College  ofVeterinary  Medicine  in  Fort  Collins  in  the 
'fall.  This  summer  she  is  working  the  graveyard  shift 
(which  she  loves)  at  a 24-hour  vet  clinic  in  Boulder. 
'She  is  single  and  lives  with  her  dog,  cat,  and  rabbit. 

Great  news  from  a lyssa  cofien,  who  was 
married  in  Brooklyn  in  February  to  Dr.  Joshua 
kaplan,  a resident  at  NYU/  Bellevue.  Among  the 
wedding  guests  were  Evan  and  Royce  Feld  Maron  and 
Gabe  and  Miriam  Fferman  ’92. 

Great  news  also  from  rifka  rosenberg,  who 
was  married  in  June  to  Jeffrey  Weinbaum. 

We  read  in  the  NY  Times  that  EMILY 
Greenberg  married  Brett  Topel  in  December. 
Emily  has  a master’s  in  art  history  from  SUNY-Stony 
Brook  and  is  studying  for  a master’s  in  early  child- 
hood education  at  Bank  Street  College  of  Education. 
Brett  is  a sports  reporter  at  the  New  Haven  Register. 

MARGARET  RHEINGOLD  is  in  Seattle.  In  1995, 
she  earned  an  MA  in  anthropology  from  the  U of 
Washington,  where  she  is  also  now  studying  for  a 
master's  in  library  science. 

Elizabeth  FREESE  wrote  from  Fayetteville, 
Arizona,  that  after  swearing  never  to  go  back  to  grad- 
uate school,  she  is  studying  for  a master’s  in  commu- 
nication, basically  to  be  a better  environmental 
activist. 
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Pennsylvania  and  then  will  be  moving  to  New  Jersey. 

Another  mover  is  MELISSA  duge,  who  moved 
from  NYC  to  Monterey,  CA,  in  1996.  She  is  an  edito- 
rial assistant  at  Brooks/Cole  Publishing.  She  loves  her 
job,  and  sent  her  hopes  that  our  Reunion  was  suc- 
cessful. (It  was!) 

Other  classmates  in  California  include  kellyx 
nelson  and  onie  burge,  who  just  got  back 
from  an  amazing  scuba  trip  during  which  they  jumped 
off  the  side  of  the  boat  and  swam  with  a gray  whale 
and  her  calf,  cristan  tamminga  lives  in  San 
Francisco  and  works  in  an  investment  bank.  KATE 
fredland  received  her  MBA  from  USC  and  has  a 
job  with  Intel  in  Santa  Clara. 

Also  on  the  West  Coast  is  lynn  hashimoto, 
who,  in  addition  to  attending  Reunion,  sent  me  an  e- 
mail  message.  After  graduating  from  NYU  law  school, 
Lynn  started  clerking  for  a judge  in  San  Diego.  She 
misses  NY,  and  is  considering  moving  back  after  her 
clerkship. 

seung  ellie  chung  is  enjoying  life  with  hus- 
band Peter  Glus  (SEAS  ’92).  They  live  in  Baldwin,  LI, 
and  she  teaches  second  grade  in  PS  22  in  Flushing. 

MARY  JANE  HAWES  is  finishing  her  MBA  at 
Georgetown  and  has  decided  to  stay  in  Washington. 
In  late  August,  she  will  start  as  a senior  consultant  at 
Coopers  & Lybrand  Consulting  in  their  Government 
practice.  She  looks  forward  to  working  in  manage- 
ment consulting  after  spending  most  of  her  time  in 
the  public  and  nonprofit  sectors  since  graduation.  She 
will  travel  extensively  over  the  summer  and  then  find 
a new  apartment  in  the  DC  area  before  starting  this 
new  career. 

Two  more  recent  graduations  led  to  DC.  CON- 
NIE MORROW  PENDLETON  graduated  from  U of 
Virginia  law  school.  After  studying  for  the  Bar  in 
Charlottesville,  she  will  travel  through  Southeast  Asia 
for  a month  or  so  and  will  start  working  at  Collier 
Shannon  Rill  & Scott  in  October,  kimberly  egan, 
after  graduating  from  Duke  Law  in  May,  will  study  for 
the  bar  in  North  Carolina  before  starting  her  job  at 


kristen  hoeschler  is  studying  for  an  MBA 
at  Columbia.  She  is  our  new  Class  Fund  chair  and 
urges  everyone  to  give  generously. 

Congratulations  to  alyssa  berger  gold- 
berg,  who  had  a baby  boy  in  February. 

My  own  good  news  is  that  my  husband,  David, 
graduated  from  Columbia  Law  School  and  will  begin  a 
clerkship  for  Judge  Paul  Michel  of  the  US  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  in  Washington,  DC. 
We  are  excited  about  moving  to  Silver  Spring,  MD,  in 
August.  I have  enjoyed  practicing  law,  primarily  patent 
litigation,  at  my  father’s  firm  in  Stamford,  CT,  and  I 
will  continue  to  do  work  for  my  father  in  Maryland. 
My  new  address  will  appear  at  the  top  of  this  column 
next  time.  Please  keep  writing! 


SUSAN  HALPER  BERKLEY 
#3  1208  PARK  AVENUE 
HOBOKEN,  NJ  07030 
20  1 -792-6408 
E-MAIL:  SUSANB@IMPACTCOMM.COM 

JEANNE  RHEE-DECHIARIO 
#204,  1840  SACRAMENTO  ST 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94109 
E-MAIL:  TIGERMINX@MSN.COM 
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president:  Janet  Alperstein 
vice  PRESIDENT:  Roberta  Waterstone 
co-correspondents:  Jeanne  Rhee-Dechiario, 
Susan  Halper  Berkley 
fund  chair:  Daedre  Levine 
co-treasurers:  Melissa  Fogarty, 

Jessica  Inselbuch  Malasek 
nominating  chair:  Edina  Sultanik 

A fnal  column  from  day  levine: 

Hello  all!  There  is  plenty  of  news,  so  I will  get  right 
to  it. 

sophie  chadda  trichas,  who  finished  dental 
school  in  Buffalo,  is  spending  the  summer  in 
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Covington  & Burling  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Also  in  DC  isIVETTE  BASTERRECHEA.  After 
Barnard,  Ivette  did  fundraising  for  the  Doe  Fund,  a 
nonprofit  organization  for  the  homeless.  She  then 
ventured  to  DC  to  attend  Georgetown  Law,  and 
stayed  there  to  work  at  Morrison  & Foerster. 

Speaking  of  law  school,  lili-an  elkins  is  at 
Rutgers  Law,  and  is  also  Director  of  Planning  at  the 
Philadelphia  AIDS  Consortium,  adena  Abram- 
son has  graduated  from  BU  Law  School  and  is  start- 
ing work  this  summer  at  Kronish,  Lieb,  Weiner  & 
Heilman. 

alyssa  weiner  graduated  from  CU  Law 
School  in  1995.  Since  then,  she  moved  to  Boston  and 
is  practicing  at  Choate  Hall  & Stewart.  Her  husband, 
Jay  Rosenbaum,  is  also  an  attorney.  They  recently 
bought  a house  and  are  settling  into  suburban  life. 

Christina  kozloff,  in  between  MBA  semes- 
ters, willl  be  a development  officer  this  summer  at 
the  UN  Association  and  the  World  Affairs  Council  in 
Seattle. 

CARRIE  KAYSER-COCHRAN  lives  in  Aurora, 
CO,  with  husband  Quinn  (CC  ’92)  and  is  working  for 
Sun  Microsystems  as  an  account  executive  in  the 
reseller  area.  (“Great  company,"  she  says.)  A few  of 
our  classmates  are  in  the  sciences,  evelyne 
d e l O r i has  finished  two  out  of  three  years  of  a fam- 
ily Nurse  Practitioner  Program  (Master’s  in  Nursing) 
at  Yale.  She  is  spending  the  summer  in  Southwestern 
Michigan,  working  at  a rural  clinic  serving  migrant 
farm  workers  and  their  families. 

randye  rutberg  recently  published  a paper 
which  resulted  from  field  work  in  Nebraska  which 
she  did  for  her  master’s.  She  is  now  in  her  fourth 
year  (post-qualifiers)  of  a PhD  program  in  earth  and 
environmental  sciences  at  Columbia.  She  is  a geo- 
chemist using  radiogenic  isotopes  to  study  past  ocean 
circulation  patterns  and  how  they  relate  to  climate 
change.  Randye  has  traveled  a lot  since  graduation, 
most  recently  to  South  Africa.  She  expects  to  finish 
her  PhD  in  1998. 

gayle  friedland  spent  1996-97  doing 
research  at  the  Sloan  Kettering  Institute.  Starting  in 
August,  she  will  be  living  with  Rob  Glik  (CC  '92)  and 
will  be  a student  at  Cornell  U Medical  College,  dara 
PAUL  just  graduated  from  medical  school  and  is 
relaxing  for  a little  while  before  starting  her  ob/gyn 
residency  in  Newark,  NJ. 

ricki  green  just  finished  at  Wharton  Business 
School,  as  did  lydia  breck.  Lydia  will  start  a new 
job  at  Furman  Selz,  a boutique  investment  firm,  in 
August.  Prior  to  that,  she  will  be  traveling  in  Africa. 
And  speaking  of  faraway  lands,  LILY  LIN  is  living  in 
Spain. 

beth  anisman  recently  became  the  proud 
new  owner  of  a beautiful  apartment  on  Manhattan’s 
Upper  West  Side.  Across  town,  on  the  Upper  East 
Side,  MIRIAM  WIEDERKEHR  HERMANN  is  happily 
married  and  working  in  real  estate  and  corporate  law 
at  Christy  & Viener. 

We  certainly  have  our  share  of  classmates  in  the 
arts!  Danielle  eves  ferro  owns  and  operates 
a dance  school  in  Bloomsburg,  PA.  Her  school  offers 
ballet,  jazz,  tap  and  acrobatics  to  students  from  3 
years  to  adult.  She  also  teaches  in  the  dance  program 
at  Bloomsburg  University.  Roberta  water- 
stone  is  manager  of  public  programs  at  the 
Children’s  Museum  of  Manhattan. 

To  sum  up  our  fabulous  Reunion,  I will  cite  the 
words  of  Randye  Rutberg,  who  wrote  to  me  after- 
wards: "Reunion  really  brought  back  a lot  of  great 
memories  about  Barnard,  and  I was  happy  to  have 
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the  opportunity  to  renew  old  friendships.  It  also 
made  me  realize  what  a special  place  Barnard  is,  and 
how  focused  Barnard  is  on  providing  her  students 
with  a strong  education  and  an  exceptional  environ- 
ment...” I could  not  have  said  it  better. 

NEKESA  MOODY-HAMILTON  wrote  that  she 
“really  enjoyed  catching  up  with  old  friends.”  And, 
from  Abigail  Weinberg,  “After  five  years  of 
post-Barnard  life,  things  are  getting  interesting!  I’m  in 
the  process  of  deciding  not  to  teach  kids  and  to  find 
another  professional  path.  I am  surrounded  by  friends 
and  love,  just  as  I was  at  Barnard,  and  I do  think  of 
you  often!” 

Reunion  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
help  of  the  whole  committee,  but  especially  janet 
alperstein.  Janet,  while  enjoying  her  job  as 
Housing  Manager  at  Barnard,  worked  daily  for  more 
than  a year  to  put  together  the  events  that  we  all 
enjoyed.  The  other  committee  chairs  were  Edina 
Sultanik,  Liz  Roddy,  Susan  Berkley,  Melissa  Fogarty, 
Julie  Parker,  Jeanne  Rhee-Dechiario,  and  myself. 
Thanks  also  to  all  of  our  committee  members. 

I also  want  to  make  special  mention  of  several 
classmates  who  traveled  very  far  to  attend  Reunion; 
kohanya  ranch  from  Los  Angeles,  sarah 
van  ness  from  San  Francisco,  lynn  hashimo- 
to  from  Seattle,  and  NICOLE  deutsch  from 
Switzerland. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  I have  been  overjoyed  to 
receive  your  letters.  As  I traveled  from  job  to  job  (to 
job  to  job  to  job — there  have  been  many),  this  col- 
umn has  been  a constant  that  has  helped  to  break  up 
my  year  into  sections,  reminding  me  where  I came 
from  and  the  strength  of  those  I was  there  with.  Your 
accomplishments  have  awed  and  inspired  me.  I hand 
over  this  column  to  Jeanne  Rhee-Dechiario  and  Susan 
Berkley  with  happiness  that  I can  now  concentrate 
more  of  my  time  on  our  Annual  Fund  activities,  but 
with  sadness  that  I will  no  longer  be  the  recipient  of 
your  happy  news  items.  My  e-mail  address  should 
remain  constant,  as  long  as  AOL  is  in  service,  and  I 
expect  to  always  be  listed  in  the  Manhattan  phone 
book.  Never  hesitate  to  give  me  a call  or  drop  me  a 
line.  I have  said  before  and  I will  say  again,  it  has  been 
an  honor  and  a pleasure.  Thanks  for  the  opportunity. 

—DL 
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Jennifer  ann  salzman  married  Mitchell 
weiss  in  August  1995.  She  graduated  from  law 
school  and  passed  the  Illinois  bar  exam  in  1996,  and  is 
a prosecutor  in  the  criminal  division  of  the  Cook 
County  State's  Attorney’s  office.  She  lives  in  Chicago. 
Her  husband  is  a medical  student  at  U of  Chicago. 

debra  Markowitz  is  clerking  for  a trial  judge 
in  Philadelphia,  drafting  lots  of  opinions,  and  enjoying 
it.  She  also  enjoys  hip-hop  and  ballet  classes. 

RISA  LOEBENBERG  GEWURZ  is  working  at 
the  Jewish  Museum  in  NYC  as  an  asst  registrar.  She 
sent  news  of  others:  Abigail  feinerman  gradu- 
ated from  Columbia  architecture  school.  Sara 
enker  csillag  married  Daniel  Csillag  (CC  ’93) 
last  August  and  is  living  in  Montreal,  karen  Ack- 
erman kosowsky  has  moved  back  to  NY  and  is 
finishing  optometry  school. 

caridad  ISAAC  wrote  that  she  “finally"  gradu- 
ated from  SUNY  Health  Sciences  Center  at  Syracuse. 
She  is  back  in  NYC  to  do  her  residency  in  pediatrics 
at  Mt  Sinai  Medical  Center.  Joining  her  at  Mt  Sinai  is 


ilana  Zeltser,  who  graduated  from  medical  r 
school  at  NYU.  Caridad  also  tells  us  that  Jennifer  > % 
waldman  dobin  graduated  from  Miami  U law  t 
school  and  is  “happily  working  and  living  with  her  'els 
husband,  Joshua,  in  Miami.”  And  that  Jennifer  % 
buffaloe  graduated  from  Harvard  Law  this  spring.  Jv 

We  read  in  the  NY  Times  that  eileen  Torres  a 
married  Norberto  Soto  in  May,  a few  days  after  they  ■ to 
both  received  medical  degrees  from  UMDNJ.  They 
are  now  in  Philadelphia,  where  she  is  doing  a residen-  * 
cy  in  pediatrics  at  Thomas  Jefferson  U Hospital  and:  to 
he  is  a surgical  resident  at  Temple  U Hospital. 

AMY  riesner  graduated  from  Columbia  School  tlid 
of  Social  Work  and  wrote  that  she  hopes  to  pursue; A* 1 
work  with  youth.  She  sent  other  news  as  well:  1 
Naomi  Goldman  works  for  Citicorp;  deenamW 
ruchlin  traum  is  earning  her  doctorate  in 
school  psychology  from  the  Ferkauf  School  at  Yeshiva  r to 
U.  ELLEN  bagner  works  in  marketing  and  willifta 
soon  be  moving  back  to  the  NY  area  from  northern  hit 
California,  rachel  tarlow  married  Eric  GULlio, 
and  works  in  publishing.  . aid 
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Thought  they  were  going  to  shut  down  my  e-mail 
account  for  lack  of  use — thank  you  to  those  who 
sent  me  news  across  the  e-waves... 

Sara  GOLDSTEIN  graduated  from  Tulane  Lawi;M 
School  and  is  returning  to  NYC  after  the  bar  exam  to 
work  on  health  care  law  at  McDermott,  Will  and 
Emery.  She  is  excited  because  her  firm  is  “next  door  nlo 
to  the  law  firm  of  my  cousin,  Miriam  Wiederkehr:  ii 
Hermann  ’92.”  Sara  recently  saw  anne  d’apice 
’95,  who  drove  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans 
for  the  Jazz  Fest.  LEILA  kazemi  ’93  is  also  at 
Tulane  Law  and  is  also  returning  to  NY.  Sara  also 
attended  miriam  Rothman’s  wedding  since 
Miriam  married  Sara’s  cousin  Ezra  Lightman.  Sara  also 
reports  that  lori  hoepner  lives  in  Brooklyn  and 
is  doing  epidemiological  work  in  the  maternal  child 
health  department  of  the  NYC  Dept  of  Public  Health. 

bronwyn  miller  “finally  graduated  from  the 
U of  Miami  law  school  (cum  laude — I’m  sure  Barnard 
would  be  proud...)  Now  I am  studying  for  the  Bar, 
which  I take  in  July,  and  in  August  I will  begin  working: 
as  a prosecutor  in  the  Dade  County  State  Attorney’s! 
Office.” 

I also  received  e-mail  from  Jennifer  zahn 
spieler  in  Germany:  “I  live  in  Germany,  and  have 
been  here  for  over  two  years.  I work  for  Lufthansa, 
and  as  an  employee  get  to  travel  on  a 90%  discount. 

So  I have  been  to  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Japan,  and,  most  recently,  Africa.  I got  married  to  a 
German  man.Thilo  Spieler,  and  we  are  moving  this 
summer  to  Seattle  (where  I’m  from).  I’m  applying  to 
law  school  for  this  fall."  Jenn,  Anne  Kurdock  and 
Bronwyn  had  a mini-reunion  in  London  in  March, 
where  they  spent  the  “entire  weekend  catching  up  on 
each  other’s  lives  in  the  spa  at  the  London 
Intercontinental!  It  was  great!” 

Michelle  ryang  (of  course  I remember  you!) 
e-mailed  me  from  New  York — she  has  been  working 
as  head  of  A&R  Administration  at  BMG  classics,  a 
classical  record  label  that  also  produces  recordings  oi 
Broadway  shows,  soundtracks,  Victor  Jazz. 

naomi  roff  is  living  in  Jerusalem,  Israel,  and 
working  for  the  World  Union  of  Jewish  Studies. 
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MICHELLE  kuperminc  will  be  starting  at  NY 
led  School  in  the  fall. 

ANNIE  fisher  is  working  in  fundraising  at  Public 
Television/Public  Radio  in  Philadelphia  (and  congratu- 
kted  the  Annual  Fund  Committee  for  writing  a very 
iffective  letter). 

alatia  Bradley  is  an  account  manager  at  the 
slew  York  office  of  Southern  Accents,  a Birmingham- 
based  magazine. 

ROCHELLE  SHORETZ  MIRSKY  will  begin  a 
clerkship  for  Ruth  Bader  Ginsberg  in  June  1998. 

TEJ  RAE  lives  in  Washington,  DC,  and  teaches 
niddle  school.  During  the  summer,  she  is  running  an 
idventure  camp  for  inner-city  youth. 

We  saw  in  the  NY  Times  that  allison  Mar- 
shall married  David  Whittaker  in  June. 

As  for  me,  I’ve  finished  my  first  year  here  at 
Harvard  and  am  thankful  for  a much-needed  break 
from  studying.  I’ve  been  pining  for  NY  all  year  long; 
'm  hoping  that  Boston  will  grow  on  me  this  summer. 
So,  I'll  be  at  the  beach  waiting  for  your  e-mails,  letters 
md  phone  calls  to  come  pouring  in,  reporting  your 
exciting  summer  travels,  discoveries  (self  or  other- 
wise), promotions,  weddings,  births,  or  Barnard  alum- 
nae sightings  in  far  away  cities.  If  anyone  is  in  Boston, 
let  me  know  and  we  can  check  out  the  Freedom  Trail 
together... 


■VANESSA  HARGROVE 
iic/O  MAKOVSKY  AND  COMPANY 
15  75  LEXINGTON  A VE  , I5TH  FLOOR 
NEW  YORK.  NY  10022 

E-MAIL:  VANESSA@MAKOVSKY.COM 


iThanks  to  all  of  those  who  have  been  keeping  me 
informed  as  to  your  whereabouts.  I hope  you  keep 
'this  up! 

GAIL-ANN  Bradshaw  has  a new  job  as  pro- 
gram assistant  at  the  Louis  Calder  Foundation.  She 
writes  that  she  is  “still  studying  and  aspiring  to  an  act- 
ing career  in  TV  and  film.” 

Jessica  CLAIRE  is  going  for  her  MA  in  theater 
in  California,  elham  cohanim  is  studying  in 
Israel.  EUNICE  dong  is  a research  technician  at 
(the  NY  Psychiatric  Institute  and  is  entering  the  U of 
'California/Santa  Barbara  PhD  program  in  clinical  psy- 
chology this  fall. 

DIANA  GONZALEZ  is  director  of  an  after- 
ischool  program  at  an  elementary  school  in  New 
Brunswick,  NJ;  she  works  with  African-American  and 
Latino  students  in  self-esteem,  homework,  conflict 
resolution,  sports,  etc.  She  plans  to  go  back  to  school 
in  the  fall  for  an  MA  in  either  social  work  or  teaching. 

MELISSA  KEZIS  is  enrolled  in  her  first-choice 
PhD  program  in  clinical  psychology  & health  psychol- 
ogy at  Allegheny  U,  University  of  the  Health  Sciences, 
in  Philadelphia.  She  is  also  working  with  cancer,  heart 
'transplant,  and  brain/spinal  cord  injured  patients, 
doing  problem  solving  therapy  and  assessment. 

ELIZABETH  lacouture  signed  a third-year 
! contract  with  JETT,  teaching  English  in  Japan.  TINA 
mizukami  is  working  at  Lasalle  Partners  Ltd,  an 
international  real  estate  services  and  investment  firm. 

JOCELYN  rubin  will  finish  her  MA  in  voice  per- 
formance at  Boston  U School  for  the  Arts  this  year; 
she  lives  in  Brookline  with  JILL  kaufman  '96. 

DANA  sunshine  has  been  traveling  around  the 
world  for  a year,  meg  tomcho  is  beginning  her 
: third  year  of  medical  school  at  Wright  State  U in 
Dayton,  OH,  and  says  she  misses  NY.  She  received  a 
US  Public  Health  Service  National  Health  Service 
Corps  scholarship. 
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lareina  YEE  will  be  leaving  for  China  later  this 
summer.  She  has  been  working  in  Washington  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  now  has 
been  awarded  a Luce  Scholarship;  she  will  spend  a 
year  working  for  the  Director  of  the  National 
Economic  Research  Institute  in  Beijing. 


SAMANTHA  NICOSIA 

502  WEST  1I3TH  ST  , #6D 
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Kudos  to  CHRISTINA  lovdal,  who  is  going  off  to 
Stanford  in  September  to  get  her  master’s  in  English. 
At  the  same  time,  lauren  sandler  is  working 
for  NPR  in  Washington  and  SOO  koon  lee  is 
working  for  Bankers  Trust. 

THERESA  tebbett  is  enjoying  her  first  year  of 
law  school  at  St.  John's,  and  KIRA  willig  has  been 
awarded  a three-year  dean’s  scholarship  at  the  U of 
Miami  School  of  Law.  During  her  year  off,  she 
became  certified  in  family  and  divorce  mediation. 

Meredith  SCHWARTZ  recently  joined  Geyer 
McAllister  Publications  in  Manhattan  as  an  editorial 
assistant  and  LAURA  caruso,  who  worked  on 
Clinton-Gore  '96,  is  now  on  a state  senator’s  staff. 

Christine  wood  will  enter  the  U of  St. 
Andrew’s  in  Scotland  to  work  on  her  master’s  in 
international  security  studies  in  September  and  writes 
that  CHRISTIE  MOORE  is  doing  research  at  New 
York  Hospital  before  entering  medical  school,  nalo 
mcgibbon  has  just  returned  from  working  in 
London  and  is  job  hunting. 

RACHEL  ENGERS  has  been  named  researcher/ 
writer  for  the  Hartford  Business  Journal. 

marie  segares  is  working  for  the  Latin 
American  Youth  Center  in  Washington,  DC,  in  an 
AmeriCorps  program.  She  is  planning  a trip  to  eight 
European  countries  in  September  and  then  will  move 
back  to  NYC. 

malissa  marshall  wrote  that  she  has  found 
her  “dream”  job,  working  at  the  Southwest  Brooklyn 
Industrial  Development  Corp  as  director  of  econom- 
ic development.  “Figuring  out  exactly  what  I wanted 
was  the  hardest  part;  second  hardest  was  having  the 
patience  to  wait  for  it.” 
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president:  Bari  Meltzer 
VICE  PRESIDENT;  Shirin  Madad 
correspondent:  Anastasia  Andrzejewski 
FUND  chair:  Soozan  Baxter 
treasurer:  Andrea  Lane 
nominating  chair: Jeannie  Rosenfeld 
Congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  us  all!  As  your 
new  class  correspondent,  I am  delighted  to  greet  you, 
to  say  that  I hope  you  are  all  doing  well,  and  to  urge 
you  to  send  me  your  news! 

This  issue  of  BARNARD  magazine  is  being  mailed  to 
the  address  that  is  on  the  College  records  as  of  mid- 
June.  If  you  have  not  sent  the  Records  Manager  your 
address,  please  do  so  as  soon  as  you  know  where 
you  will  be,  even  if  you  know  it  is  a short-term  loca- 
tion for  you;  use  the  coupon  on  page  53,  or  e-mail  or 
telephone,  so  that  you  will  receive  this  magazine,  as 
well  as  mailings  from  our  class  or  from  the  regional 
alumnae  group  near  you. 

And  please  write  to  me  so  I can  share  your  news 
with  the  rest  of  our  great  class. 


IN  M E MORI  AM 

15  Eleanore  Louria  Blum,  June  1997 
18  Margaret  Rothschild  Katzenstein, 

May  16,  1997 

Esther  Schiff  Wittfogel,  April  23,  1997 
21  Portia  Kellogg  Anderson,  March  28,  1997 

27  Frances  Banner  Plottel,  May  12,  1997 

28  Dorothy  Welch  White,  April  22,  1997 

29  Ellen  Gavin  Donnelly,  Sept.  3,  1995 

30  Ann  Beers  Backus,  March  I I,  1997 
Mary  Dublin  Keyserling,  June  I I,  1997 

31  Julia  Best  Schreiber,  April  30,  1997 
Blanche  Luria  Serwer-Bernstein, 

May  I I,  1997 

32  Dorothy  Roe  Gallanter,  April  5,  1997 
Elinor  Upton,  1 995 

35  M.  Roselle  Riggin  Davenport, 

March  23,  1997 

Mildred  Fishman  Stein,  April  21,  1997 

36  Rose  Bucciarelli,  April  19,  1997 
Margaret  Hoover  Eckardt, 

April  19,  1997 
Gertrude  Donovan  O’Brien, 

May  13,  1997 

Helen  Kemp  Schweitzer,  April  17,  1997 

37  Gertrude  Dounn  Schwimmer, 

April  27,  1997 

Marion  Gill  Sears,  December  26,  1996 

38  Valma  Nylund  Gasstrom,  May  12,  1997 
Miriam  Spencer  Nylin,  March  19,  1997 
Rhoda  Sharlot  Radisch,  Feb.  21,  1997 

39  Dovie  Brandt  Abramson,  May  22,  1997 
Elizabeth  Patricia  Spollen,  May  9,  1997 

40  Annette  Bergold  Buck,  Feb.  14,  1997 
Muriel  Padwe  Gaines,  Dec.  8,  1996 
Babette  Goldman  Kaye, 

March  27,  1997 

46  Margaret  Overmyer  McBride, 

February  21,  1997 

47  Miriam  Gabin,  April  25,  1997 

Hazel  jane  Davis  Heaton,  April  I I,  1997 
Rose  Shermer  Lenchner,  July  17,  1996 

48  Nancy  Cone,  April  8,  1997 

49  Clara  Farkas  Johnson,  May  8,  1997 

52  Barbara  Skinner  Spooner,  April  22,  1997 

53  Felicia  De  Cicco  Dicorpo,  April  28,  1997 

54  Mary  Schnabl  Baumler,  1994 

56  Gwenn  Hutchins  Hunter,  April  9,  1997 
58  Judith  Hammer,  September  1990 
72  Judith  Fram  Wilstein,  October  1992 
75  Prudence  Kwiecien,  April  24,  1997 
Maryann  Terzuoli,  May  10,  1997 
79  Ellen  Doherty,  June  3,  1997 

Denise  Taylor,  February  27,  1997 
96  Kate  Hamlin,  February,  22,  1997 
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A Particular  Harmony 

By  Rachel  Rapp  Careau  ’86 


I HAVE  A PHOTOGRAPH  of  my  mother  as  a little  girl;  she  is  per- 
haps eight  years  old,  and  she  is  with  her  mother.  My  mother  sits 
cross-legged  on  the  ground,  wearing  shorts,  a striped  T-shirt,  and 
canvas  sneakers.  Her  shoulder-length  hair  is  parted  on  one  side,  and 
her  expression  is  quizzical,  probably  because  she  is  looking  into  the 
sun.  She  holds  something  delicate  between  her  fingers — a wisp  of 
grass  perhaps.  My  grandmother  is  crouched  beside  her  in  a short- 
sleeved  shirtdress,  her  hair  in  a style  fashionable  in  the  1930s,  a 
half-smile  on  her  lips.  They  are  in  a garden,  and  my  grandmother’s 
hands  are  busy  at  some  unseen  task. 

My  mother’s  mother  died  a few  years  after  that  photograph  was 
taken.  My  own  mother  died  in  1994,  on  a sunny  afternoon  at  the 
end  of  July.  The  telephone  rang.  It  was  the  police  in  my  hometown, 
who  would  not  tell  me  over  the  phone  what  by  then  I already  knew: 
my  mother  had  committed  suicide. 

Two  weeks  later  I planted  three  tiny,  withered  Geranium  endressii 
in  my  mother’s  garden.  She  had  ordered  them  just  before  she  died, 
and  they  had  sat  for  days  in  their  box  on  the  bam  floor.  They  were 
probably  already  dead,  but  I carried  them  out  to  the  sunniest  of  her 
gardens,  her  trowel  in  my  hand.  Where  had  she  meant  to  plant  them? 
I sat  for  a moment,  then  chose  a spot  beneath  the  rosebushes.  It  was 
an  interlude  of  purpose  and  tranquillity  in  the  weeks  of  emptiness 
and  confusion  that  followed  her  death. 

We  had  had  a turbulent  time  in  my  adolescence.  My  mother  was 
in  many  ways  a traditionalist:  She  believed  in  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence in  children  and  in  the  old  maxim  Children  are  to  be  seen  and  not 
heard.  She  lived  by  Emily  Post.  She  preferred  high  collars  and  long 
sleeves  and  believed  pants  were  unladylike.  She  needed  always  to  be 
agreed  with,  and  I disagreed  with  her  about  everything. 

For  years  I had  defined  myself  in  opposition  to  my  mother;  I had 
tried  to  be  everything  she  was  not.  And  when  she  died,  that  thing  I 
had  been  pushing  against  was  suddenly  gone,  and  I found  myself 
pursuing,  rather  than  avoiding,  her  presence  in  my  life. 

After  my  marriage  in  1989,  things  gradually  began  to  get  better 
between  us,  although  the  old  antagonisms  never  entirely  disap- 
peared. In  1992,  my  husband  and  I bought  an  old  house  in  a beauti- 
ful, ramshackle  city  on  the  Hudson  River,  not  far  from  my  home- 
town, and  with  a house  and  yard  of  my  own  came  the  sudden  desire 
to  plant  a perennial  garden.  Although  my  mother  had  kept  gardens 
all  through  my  childhood,  I knew  nothing  about  gardening.  It  had 
been  my  mother’s  one  unflagging  interest  throughout  her  adult  life, 
but  for  her,  as  perhaps  for  most  gardeners,  it  was  a solitary  affair, 
something  she  didn’t  share  with  her  children. 

We  bought  our  house  on  the  threshold  of  summer.  She  came  to 
help  us  with  the  last  boxes  and  odds  and  ends  on  the  day  we  moved 
in — from  a rented  house  across  the  street — and  treated  us  all  to 
take-out  Chinese  that  night.  The  back  yard  was  a tangle  of  ground 


ivy,  poison  ivy,  and  crabgrass,  bordered  by  a lovely  old  stand  of 
lilacs.  In  the  front  yard  she  pointed  out  peonies  and  chrysanthe- 
mums and  suggested  we  get  rid  of  a gangly  rose,  and  I listened  to  her 
in  a way  I had  not  done  in  years.  The  day  was  a seed  of  concord  be- 
tween us,  although  neither  of  us  knew  it  then. 

The  following  spring,  my  mother  showed  me  in  passing  one  af- 
ternoon how  to  pinch  off  the  heads  of  the  chrysanthemums  to  pro- 
mote branching  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  blooms.  We  had 
paused  idly  on  the  front  steps  on  our  way  somewhere,  and  she  had 
stooped  down  and  busied  her  hands  in  the  garden  as  though  it  were 
instinctive,  her  explanation  punctuated  by  rapt  silences.  I followed 
her  example,  and  for  a moment  we  gardened  quietly  side  by  side. 

That  fall  the  chrysanthemums  were  a mass  of  flowers,  brilliant  red 
and  magenta  with  yellow  centers,  summer’s  last  exuberant  reprise. 

Little  by  little  my  husband  and  I tamed  the  back  yard.  I planted 
a small  perennial  border  along  one  fence.  My  mother  admired  the 
profusion  of  blue  blooms  on  my  Campanula  carpatica,  and  we  agreed 
that  the  orangy  yellow  of  Coreopsis  grandiflora's  flowers  was  too  gar- 
ish; she  preferred  Coreopsis  verticillata  “Moonbeam,”  with  its  airy  fo- 
liage and  delicate,  pale  yellow  flowers. 

“How  about  phlox?”  she  suggested  one  morning  on  the  phone  as 
we  talked  about  my  plans  for  the  garden  that  year,  the  year  she  died. 

“I  don’t  really  care  for  phlox — the  colors  are  so  bright.” 

“There’s  a white  one  that’s  nice — what’s  it  called — ?” 

“ Phlox  ‘Miss  Lingard!”’  I guessed  excitedly.  It  was  my  one  excep- 
tion, that  lovely,  old-fashioned  variety  known  as  Wedding  Phlox, 
and  it  was  the  one  she  had  in  mind. 

She  offered  me  a rosebush  from  her  garden  the  last  time  I saw 
her,  three  days  before  she  died.  It  was  one  of  the  nineteenth-century 
varieties  I’d  particularly  admired  in  pictures,  the  alba  “Konigin  von 
Danemarck,”  a graceful  shrub  with  flowers  that  open  to  a true  rose 
pink,  perfectly  quartered,  extremely  fragrant.  She  had  planted  it  the 
previous  year,  but  she  thought  it  needed  more  sun,  which  was  in- 
creasingly rare  in  her  thickly  treed  yard. 

I never  did  transplant  that  rose.  Everything  changed  after  she 
died;  the  house  is  for  sale  now,  and  her  gardens  lie  untended.  Per- 
haps a new  owner  will  lovingly  bring  them  back  to  life.  I will  proba- 
bly never  know.  But  I have  my  own  garden  to  tend,  and  it  has  flour- 
ished and  expanded.  I have  planted  some  of  my  mother’s  favorites — 
the  rose  “Konigin  von  Danemarck,”  Coreopsis  verticillata  “Moon- 
beam,” salmon  pink  Papaver  orientale,  monarda,  daylilies — and  added 
a few  of  my  own,  Iris  sibirica,  Salvia  nemorosa  “East  Friesland,”  Per - 
ovskia  atriplicifolia,  echinacea,  digitalis.  It  is  a living  memorial  and  an 
ongoing  dialogue,  partly  hers,  partly  mine,  and  wholly  a place  where 
our  lives  found  their  brief,  particular  harmony. 

Rachel  Careau  is  a uniter  living  in  Hudson , New  York. 
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Shop  at  the  Student  Store 


1.  Sweatshirt  by  Champion — 90/10 

cotton-acrylic  mix.  Athena  seal.  Ash  grey. 
Sizes:  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $37.95 

2.  Sweatshirt  by  Champion — extra-heavy 
90/10  cotton-acrylic  mix.  BARNARD  letter- 
ing. Red,  navy,  black,  grey,  white.  Sizes: 

Sm  (red,  navy,  white  only),  Med,  Lg,  XL. 
Also  hunter  green,  Lg,  XL  only.  $36.95 
Grey  also  available  with  hood. 

Sizes:  Lg,  XL.  $42.95 

3.  Tackle  Twill  Sweatshirt  by 

Champion — crew  neck.  Grey  with 
BARNARD  letters  sewn  on  in  navy  on  an 
arch.  Sizes:  Lg,  XL.  $48.95 

4.  Sweatpants — 50/50  cotton-acrylic  mix. 
Athena  seal.  Navy,  grey. 

Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $23.95 

5.  Sweatpants  by  Champion — 90/10 
cotton-acrylic  mix.  Silver  grey  with  pocket. 
BARNARD  COLLEGE  imprint. 

Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $28.95 

6.  Long  sleeve  T-Shirt  by  Hanes — 

100%  cotton.  White  or  ash  grey  with 
navy  BARNARD  lettering  down  left  sleeve 
and  Barnard  shield  imprint  on  left  chest. 
Sizes:  M,  L,  XL.  $13.95 

7.  T-Shirt — 100%  cotton.  Athena  seal. 

White,  ash  grey.  Sizes:  Lg,  XL.  $12.95 

8.  T-Shirt — 100%  cotton.  Barnard 
lettering.  Red,  navy,  pink,  grey,  black,  royal 
blue,  light  blue,  white,  hunter  green. 

Sizes:  Med,  Lg,  XL.  Order  one  size  larger 
than  needed;  they  will  shrink.  $12.50 

9.  T-SHIRT  by  Champion — heather  grey. 
BARNARD  lettering  in  light  blue  outlined 

in  navy.  Sizes:  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $15.95 

10.  Graduate  T-Shirt — 100%  cotton. 
White  with  navy-and-gold  stick  figure 
dressed  in  cap,  holding  diploma. 

BARNARD  GRADUATE  imprint  in  navy. 

Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $13.95 

11.  Dancing  Bear  T-Shirt — 100%  cot- 

ton. White  with  yellow  & blue  bear  design 
across  chest;  bears  and  Athena  seal  on  upper 
back.  Sizes:  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $15.95 

12.  New  Flower  T-Shirt — 100%  cotton. 
White  centered  with  violet  figure  in 
abstract  flower  garden. 

Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg.  $15.95 

1 3.  Nightshirt — 100%  cotton.  White, 
knee-length.  Artwork:Barnard  bear  resting 
on  crescent  moon.  BARNARD  COLLEGE 
imprint.  One  size.  $18.95 


14.  Tote  Bag — 14  oz.  black  canvas, 

BARNARD  imprint  in  white.  12"x  il"x  6"  with 
extra  long  24"  straps.  $13.95 

15.  Tote  Bag — navy  nylon,  zipper  closure. 

Athena  seal  and  BARNARD  imprint  in  white. 
17"x  131/2,'x7".  $13.95 

16.  Umbrella — 42",  retractable.  Navy;  white 
BARNARD  imprint  on  one  panel.  $11.95 

17.  Running  Shorts  by  Champion — navy, 

black  or  maroon  mesh  with  white  BARNARD 
lettering.  Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg  (sizes  run 
large).  $18.95 

18.  Flannel  Boxer  Shorts — black  watch 
plaid,  navy  plaid,  red  plaid  with  BARNARD 
lettering. 

Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $13.95 

19.  Child’s  T-Shirt — 100%  cotton. 

BARNARD  lettering.  Colors:  red,  white,  navy, 
pink.  It.  blue.  Sizes:  2-4,  6-8,  10-12,  14-16 
(14-16  also  in  black).  $9.50 

20.  Infant  & Toddler  T-Shirt — 100% 

cotton.  White  with  colorful  “barnard”  design. 
Sizes:  12  mos.,  18  mos.,  2T.  8.95 

21.  Infant  & Toddler  Shortie — 100% 
cotton.  Snap  crotch.  Light  grey  with  five- 
color  design  of  animals  on  a school  bus. 
Imprint:  “Next  stop  BARNARD.” 

Sizes:  infant,  toddler.  $12.95 

22.  Baby’s  Bib — pastel  handprints  and 

BARNARD  imprint.  Lined  terrycloth.  White 
with  yellow  trim.  $4.95 

23.  Baby  Hat — Ash  grey  with  “Barnard 
College”  and  Athena  seal.  Infant  size.  $4.95 

24.  10"  Bear  wearing  “Somebody  from 

BARNARD  loves  me”  T-Shirt.  White, 
brown,  black.  $10.95 


Baseball  Hats — three  styles.  Adjust  to  fit 
all  sizes. 

25.  wool  or  brushed  cotton  with  BARNARD 
embroidery  on  front.  Black  with  sky  blue 
lettering,  navy  with  white.  Also  khaki  or 
white  with  navy  lettering — cotton  only. 

Cotton  $13.95;  wool  $14.95 

26.  white  cotton  with  navy  embroidery  on 

front:  “BARNARD.”  $13.95 

27.  white  cotton  with  navy  bar  design  “BC” 
and  “BARNARD”  beneath 

in  light  blue.  $13.95 

28.  Granite  Travel  Mug — imprinted 

with  “Barnard  College”  and  “Columbia 
University.”  Two-sided  lid:  straw  with  cap 
for  cold,  other  side  for  sipping  hot  drinks. 
Grey.  $4.50 

29.  Hair  Scrunchies — barnard  college 

imprint  in  white.  Navy,  red  plaid,  or  grey 
knit.  $4.95  each,  2 for  $8.50 

AND  OF  COURSE: 

Spiral-bound  notebook,  BARNARD  lettering. 
Recycled  paper.  One-subject  $1.95.  3-sub- 
ject $2.95 1 1 oz.  mug,  cobalt  blue, 

BARNARD  lettering  in  white  $7.00 

BARNARD  cube  pad  with  pen  hole  $4.50.... 
Laminated  portfolio,  Athena  seal  and  BARNARD 
COLLEGE  in  gold,  9"  x 12".  Royal  blue,  white, 

It.  blue  $1.50 BIC  pen  $.69 “Jolly 

Giant”  pen  $2.50 “Glitter”  pen  $1.19.... 

Mechanical  pencil,  BARNARD  lettering  and 

Athena  seal,  royal  blue  or  gray  $1.19 Auto 

decal  $1.15 Keychains:  acrylic  with 

Athena  seal  or  new  soft  rubber  with  big  blue 
“B”  $1.50.... 

Gift  certificates  $10,  $15,  $20. 

(Order  above  items  by  name  instead  of  #.) 


The  nonprofit  Student  Store  is  located  in  McIntosh  Center,  Upper  Level.  It  is  run  entirely  by  stu- 
dents. Visitors  to  the  campus  are  invited  to  shop  in  person ; others  can  order  by  mail,  using  the  form 
below.  Please  allow  2-4  weeks  for  delivery. 

! To:  Student  Store,  Office  of  Career  Development,  Barnard  College 


3009  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10027 

Please  send  me  the  following  items.  I enclose  a check  payable  to  Barnard  Student  Store. 


ITEM  NUMBER 

QUANTITY 

SIZE 

COLOR/STYLE 

ALT.  COLOR 

ITEM  PRICE 

TOTAL 

Sales  Tax:  NYC  residents  please  add  8.25%.  Other  NYS  residents,  SUB-TOTAL 

please  add  appropriate  amount. 

r rr  r cat  TAY 

Shipping  & Handling:  If  the  total  of  your  order  is:  up  to  $6.00, 

add  $2.00;  $6.01  to  $12.00,  add  $3.00;  $12.01  to  $20.00,  add  euippiMr  han™  inc 

$4.00;  $20.01  to  $45.00,  add  $5.00;  over  $45,  add  $6.00. 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  DUE 

ADDRESS  (FOR  UPS  DELIVERY): 


CITY:  STATE:  ZIP:  TEL: 


